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PREFACE 


The  Japanese  students  who  come  to  America  to  study 
economic  science  are  singularly  handicapped  by  the  fact 
that  the  appearance  of  this  science  in  Japan  is  only  of  the 
most  recent  date.  During  the  last  few  decades^  numbers  of 
Japanese  students  have  studied  in  the  universities  of  Europe 
and  America,  but  their  favored  studies  have  been  medicine, 
jurisprudence,  metaphysical  philosophy,  or  branches  of  the 
physical  sciences.  The  study  of  economics  has  not  received 
the  share  of  their  attention  which  it  deserved.  The  cause  of 
this  may  be,  in  part,  that  the  word  economy  suggests  to  the 
Oriental  mind  only  greed  and  parsimony.  Many  Japanese 
students  are  sensible  of  this  bias.  The  politico-ethical  teach- 
ings of  Confucius  and  of  Mencius,  and  the  doctrine  of  Buddh- 
ism which  has  had  so  vast  an  influence  in  shaping  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  the  Orient,  do  not  favor,  if  they  are  not  actu- 
ally hostile  to,  the  development  of  economic  science  as  such. 
With  these  prejudices  and  misconceptions  of  economic 
science,  the  ambitious  minds  of  the  young  Japanese  have 
tended  to  seek  knowledge  in  all  other  branches  of  western 
learning,  and  have  overlooked  that  most  important  part  of 
political  science— economics.  Japan  has  given  to  the  world 
some  writers  of  authority  in  recent  researches  in  medical 
science,  and  a  remarkable  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
branches  mentioned.  But  economics  is  the  youngest  of  all 
the  sciences  in  Japan,  and  no  Japanese  economist  of  note  has 
yet  appeared.  It  can  be  said  that  there  is  no  classical  work 
of  economic  literature  in  the  language  of  Japan,  except  a 
lew  translations  from  European  languages.  Japan  is  virgin 
soil  for  the  study  and  development  of  economic  science. 

The  economic  data  given  in  the  old  literature  of  Japan  are 
lev  and  widely  scattered.     There  is  no  treatment  of  Japanese 
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history  from  the  economic  standpoint.  The  nearest  approach 
to  it  is  the  careful  and  comprehensive  compilation  of  Mr. 
Suganuma»  The  Comnurcial  History  of  Japan^  but  even  this 
excellent  and  standard  work  was  written  without  any  regard 
to  its  economic  significance.  Mr.  Suganuma  gives  copies  of 
many  rare  documents  and  of  correspondence  which  has  much 
economic  value.  Mr.  Yokoi's  History  of  Japamse  Commerce 
is  a  more  simple  and  popular  form  of  Japanese  commercial 
history.  The  libraries  of  this  country  are  almost  silent  as  re- 
gards Japanese  economics.  Among  a  few  dissertations  in 
German,  I  have  found  Mr.  Fukuda's  Die  Gesellschaftliche 
und  Wirtschaftliche  Entwicklung  in  Japan  very  suggestive, 
although  his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  sociological  and 
philosophical  rather  than  economic.  He  makes  no  mention 
of  the  important  economic  development  since  the  Restora- 
tion of  1868.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ono's  Industrial 
Transition  of  Japan,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  limited  to  the 
stage  of  transition,  and  does  not  touch  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  economic  Japan.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain, 
there  is  no  literature  in  Japanese  or  in  the  European  lan- 
guages which  approaches  our  national  history  from  the 
standpoint  of  economics  and  with  scientific  precision.  That 
this  is  so  must  be  regretted,  for  the  place  and  function  of 
Japan  in  the  industrial  awakening  of  the  Far  East  is  admittedly 
of  importance,  and  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  world  should 
know  Japan  better  and  that  Japan  should  have  wider  knowl- 
edge of  her  economic  past  and  of  her  possibilities  in  the 
industrial  world. 

In  order  to  understand  Japan's  present  economic  condi- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  know  the  vicissitudes  through  which 
she  has  gone. 

The  appended  bibliography  is  as  complete  as  with  the 
works  available  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  The  books  men- 
tioned are  all  of  value  for  the  economic  interpretation  of 
Japanese  history. 


INTRODUCTION 


"Le  commerce  est  la  base  et  I'ftme  d'un  empire;  Qa'il  p^risse,  toot  meurt: 
s'n  flenrit,  tout  respire." 

Commerce  differs  from  agriculture  and  manufacturing  in 
that  it  calls  into  existence  no  new  material  product  or  im- 
proved form  thereof.  The  latter  industries  employ  labor  in 
the  production  and  shaping  of  nature's  products  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  man.  Commerce  takes  the  raw 
material  or  finished  product  and  transports  it  from  place  to 
place  as  occasion  may  demand.  It  brings  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  into  such  relations  that  the  one  may  find  the 
most  remunerative  market  for  his  goods  and  the  other  may 
supply  his  various  needs  at  the  least  cost  to  himself.  In 
other  words,  commerce  effects  a  change  of  commodities  so 
as  to  afford  a  maximum  of  satisfaction  to  both  parties  to  the 
transaction.  Products  are  thus  distributed  according  to 
supply  and  demand,  regardless  of  the  conditions  wherein  the 
first  may  be  restricted  and  abnormal,  and  the  second  artifi- 
cial or  anticipatory,  and  not  the  natural  expression  of  human 
needs.  Commerce  makes  the  abundance  of  one  district 
available  for  the  scarcity  of  another,  and  enables  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  to  profit  beyond  what  would  be  pos- 
sible if  their  trade  were  confined  to  a  single  locality.  In 
short,  being  an  exchange  of  values,  commerce  and  the  profit 
accruing  therefrom  are  of  mutual  interest  and  advantage  to 
both  parties  to  the  transaction  by  reason  of  the  difference  in 
time  and  space  of  the  values  exchanged. 

Exchange  of  goods  necessarily  implies  a  division  of  labor, 
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and  both  of  these  are  fitly  called  "  the  organized  process  of 
creating  wealth/''  Exchange  of  goods  is  to  bring  soils, 
climates  and  natural  geographical  conditions  into  an  organic 
relation,  while  division  of  labor  is  to  organize  the  skill  and 
industry  of  individuals. 

Such  is  commerce,  and  its  appearance  in  human  society 
attends  the  development  of  division  of  labor  and  intercourse 
between  distant  lands.  If  we  accept  the  customary  stages 
in  the  development  of  commercial  society,  we  may  say  that 
in  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage  primitive  man  finds  his 
means  of  satisfaction  rather  than  makes  or  raises  them.  He 
partakes  of  nature's  bounty  and  co-operates  with  her  forces 
only  in  the  most  meagre  and  simple  fashion.  His  wants  are 
simple  and  the  equilibrium  of  his  wants  and  efforts  is  found 
in  a  very  moderate  exertion.  Increasing  population  makes 
dependence  on  hunting  and  fishing  more  and  more  precar- 
ious. The  pastoral  stage  begins  with  the  use  of  pastured 
animals  for  food  and  clothing.  Man  is  still  nomadic  with 
his  flocks  and  herds,  but  there  comes  into  being  a  more 
general  recognition  of  the  right  of  private  property.  There 
may  be  great  accumulation  of  wealth  as  such,  but  not  that 
diversity  which  alone  leads  to  exchange  and  commerce.  In 
the  barter  of  this  stage,  though  there  is  a  surplus  of  satisfac- 
tion on  either  side  sufficient  to  incite  it,  there  is  no  exact 
equilibrum  of  supply  and  demand.  With  the  advent  of  the 
agricultural  stage  comes  a  great  increase  in  population,  the 
nomadic  life  ceases,  society  becomes  better  defined  and 
centers  about  definite  localities  and  community  life  begins. 
Private  ownership  in  lands,  houses  and  other  property  is 
established,  and  with  it  comes  the  inevitable  result  of  hitherto 
unknown  class  distinctions ;  weak  and  strong,  rich  and  poor, 
shrewd  and  dull,  become  more  sharply  defined.  Slavery  is 
a  characteristic  feature  of  this  period,  and  slavery  or  its 
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successor  serfdom  becomes  the  foundation  of  feudalism. 
Finally  the  industrial  stage  is  reached,  wherein  man  no 
longer  labors  for  his  immediate  individual  wants,  but  for 
others.  Industrial  interdependence  means  the  division  of 
labor.  Intercourse  with  the  most  distant  lands  gradually 
ushers  in  the  age  of  trade  and  commerce  as  the  necessary 
complement  of  the  industrial  organization  of  society.  All 
of  these  changes  involve,  not  so  much  the  fundamental  re- 
lation  between  man  and  material  nature,  as  the  relation  of 
man  to  man.  Local  trade  or  national  commerce  brings  a 
single  community  or  nationality  into  close  association. 
Foreign  trade  or  international  commerce  binds  mankind  into 
the  close  relation  of  mutual  advantage  and  advancement.' 

"  In  the  school  of  Carl  Ritter,"  says  Professor  Seeley, 
**  much  has  been  said  of  three  stages  of  civilization  deter- 
mined by  geographical  conditions :  the  Potamic  which  clings 
to  rivers;  the  Thalassic which  grows  up  around  inland  seas; 
and  lastly,  the  Oceanic."  • 

The  early  civilizations  were  doubtless  powerfully  influ- 
enced by  geographical  conditions.  They  were  potamic  and 
thalassic.  Ethnography  traces  the  rise  of  human  society  in 
warm  climates  and  about  waterways  which  afforded  easy 
communication.  Until  times  comparatively  recent,  what 
was  known  as  the  world  was  but  a  narrow  strip  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  northern  Africa.  A  highly  developed  thalassic 
civilization  arose  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
upon  which  the  Carthaginians,  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks  were  the  traders.  Physical  environment  determined 
largely  the  predominant  occupation  of  these  peoples. 

'  F^ilgimTe,  Dictumary  of  PolitUal  Ec^twrny,  toL  i,  pp.  338  //  seq,  **  Trade 
and  Commerce  may  be  regarded  as  fynoDymoos  terms,  bat  trade  is  properly  in- 
temal  mercantile  interconrse,  and  commerce,  commercial  dealings  between 
matkms." 

Seeley,  7)1/  Expansion  ofEngiandt  p,  103. 
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The  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  the  race  is  ac- 
celerated by  frequent  intercourse  between  people  of  different 
stages  and  degrees  of  civilization.  And  since  the  arts  of 
war  are  inimical  to  commercial  intercourse^  commerce  has 
often  been  fitly  called  the  handmaid  of  civilization.  Peace- 
ful interchange  of  commodities  must»  in  the  long  run,  efTect 
such  an  interchange  of  ideas  as  will  elevate  and  uplift  the 
race  as  a  whole. 

The  course  of  history  was  affected  by,  and  closely  con- 
nected with,  the  routes  of  commerce  between  the  East  and 
the  West.  What  the  West  most  needed  was  produced  in 
abundance  in  the  East.  This  was  true  in  particular  of  one 
article  of  food  and  one  of  clothing — spice  and  silk.  The 
extent  to  which  spice  was  used  by  the  ancients  can  scarcely 
be  estimated  in  modern  times.  Fresh  meat  for  use  in  the 
winter  could  be  had  only  with  the  greatest  difHculty.  The 
supply  of  hay  was  lacking  for  the  long-continued  feeding  of 
herds.  The  supply  of  meat  was  prepared  by  salting  and 
spicing,  and  was  thus  preserved  for  the  use  of  those  who 
could  afTord  the  luxury.  Modern  beverages  other  than  wine 
were  unknown,  and  nearly  all  the  common  drinks  were  of 
some  spiced  mixture.  Silk  for  clothing  and  adornment  was 
desirable  for  the  same  qualities  which  commend  its  use 
to-day.  In  order  to  procure  these  commodities,  two  well- 
defined  commercial  routes  came  to  be  used,  one  through 
central  Asia,  by  way  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  other  along 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Euphrates  River  and  through  the  desert 
of  Alexandria.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian century  that  the  Monsoon  wind  was  discovered,  blowing 
regularly  in  winter  from  the  northeast  and  in  summer  from 
the  southwest,  along  the  Indian^  Ocean.  This  discovery 
aided  greatly  in  the  development  of  the  Levant  trade. 

From  earliest  authentic  history  the  Mediterranean  sea 
seems  to  have  occupied  the  center  of  the  stage  in  the  drama 
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of  civilization.  The  center  of  activities  passed  westward^ 
from  Greece  to  Ronie»  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
B.  C.»  and  commerce  took  its  course  and  color  from  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  empire.  As  this  was  a  military  organ-^ 
ization  primarily,  its  chief  interest  in  commerce  was  for 
direct  pecuniary  profit.  The  imports  of  the  empire  were 
won  mainly  by  conquest,  and  the  immense  fortunes  of  fav- 
ored individual  Romans  have  been  surpassed  only  by  the 
accumulations  of  the  industrial  awakening  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  When  Roman  peace  prevailed  the  Levant  trade 
flourished  greatiy.  The  trip  from  China  to  Syria  took  eight 
months;  but  this  was  gladly  undertaken,  for  the  rewards 
were  large. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  in  476 
A.  D.  the  existing  civilization  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Teu* 
tonic  barbarism.  "  There  were  no  governments,  no  frontiers^ 
no  nations ;  a  general  jumble  of  situations,  principles,  events, 
races,  languages ; — such  was  barbarian  Europe."  The  East 
and  the  West  were  all  but  lost  to  each  other.  The  only 
connecting  link  which  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  uncer- 
tain hold,  was  composed  of  the  two  ports  of  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria. 

While  western  Europe  was  yet  in  turmoil,  the  Mohamme- 
dan Arabs  were  establishing  the  Saracen  Empire  in  western 
Asia,  northern  Africa,  and  southern  Spain.  With  the  spread 
of  this  empire  went  the  teaching  of  its  religion,  that  the 
only  true  and  sure  way  of  pleasing  God  is  to  develop  arts 
and  industry,  in  order  that  the  countries  may  l>e  wealthy 
and  produce  strong  soldiers.'  Although  the  Mohammedans 
had  many  things  to  learn  from  those  they  conquered,  they 
themselves  nurtured  the  arts,  the  sciences  and  learning.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  modern  world  is  indebted 
to  the  Arabs  for  the  sciences  of  astronomy,  chemistry  and 

'Nagate,  Hisi0ry  of  Cfnmeree^  p.  26. 
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mathematics.  It  is  probable  that  their  contribution  will  be 
counted  greatest  in  the  indirect  way  of  preserving  a  knowl- 
edge of»  and  an  interest  in,  the  sciences.  It  is  easily  possible 
to  over-estimate  their  direct  contributions.  But  at  any  rate» 
by  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  they  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  highways  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Although  Latin  Christendom  was  broken  into  political 
fragments,  it  was  nevertheless  an  organized  society  bound 
by  the  unity  of  religious  belief  and  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions.' This  unity  and  the  sensuous  mind  of  the  Middle  Ages 
made  possible  the  tremendous  undertakings  known  as  the 
Crusades,  the  war  of  the  Latin  Church  against  the  heathen- 
dom of  the  Saracen.  Although  religious  zeal  and  devotion 
were  the  motive  force  of  the  Crusades,  the  trading  interests 
reaped  the  more  lasting  profit  from  them.  In  order  to  equip 
and  transport  the  Crusaders,  great  business  activities  sprang 
up  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  most  profit- 
able part  of  this  trade  fell  to  the  Genoese,*  but  all  the  Italian 
cities,  like  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa,  enjoyed  a  prosperity 
hitherto  unknown  to  them.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Venetians  had  more  than  three  thousand  merchant  ships  of 
ten  to  one  hundred  tons  burden. 

At  Jerusalem  people  from  the  West  and  from  the  East 
mingled ;  their  mutual  knowledge  broadened,  their  desires 
were  stimulated,  their  wants  multiplied.  This  collision  of 
separate  civilizations  had  a  most  far-reaching  effect  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  civilization  among 
the  people  of  the  West.  Many  industries  were  brought  into 
Europe  as  a  result,  and  a  more  general  knowledge  of  what 
might  be  obtained  in  the  East  was  dbseminated.  The  man* 
ufacture  of  silk  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  came 
from  Greece ;  from  Tyre  came  the  art  of  making  glass ;  from 

^  Canningham,     WnUm  CivUtMOtUHt  toL  U,  p.  108. 
*Ibid^^  125. 
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Africa  came  the  knowledge  of  maize  and  sugar  cane.'  The 
chief  commodities  of  the  Levant  trade  were  silk»  silk  fabricSt 
spices,  sugar  and  precious  stones.  Imperfect  and  difficult 
transportation  made  these  commodities  veritable  luxuries, 
even  sugar  being  counted  as  such  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Eastern 
Empire  was  brought  to  an  end,  being  overthrown  by  the 
Turks.  These  obstructed  the  Eastern  trade  by  levying  out- 
rageous taxes  and  tolls  on  such  part  of  the  trade  as  they  could 
not  monopolize  by  concealing  its  sources.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  Europe  was  wholly  ignorant  of  conditions  in  the 
Oriental  countries,  except  as  it  obtained  a  limited  knowledge 
through  Marco  Polo,  who  had  written  in  the  preceding  cen* 
tury.  Traditions  of  fabulous  wealth  to  be  obtained  in  the 
mysterious  East  continued  to  be  told,  and  the  desire  to  find 
the  shortest  route  to  the  Indies  led  Columbus  to  the  discov- 
ery of  the  New  World.  Three  years  later,  in  1497,  Vasco  de 
Gama  reached  Calcutta  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese  accomplished  the  great 
work  by  which  the  Atlantic  became  the  highway  of  com- 
merce instead  of  the  Mediterranean.  Commerce  lost  its  old 
unity  and  this  changed  the  face  of  the  globe.  The  geograph- 
ical discoveries  were  the  signal  for  the  passing  of  commercial 
civilization  from  the  thalassic  stage  to  the  oceanic.  The 
center  of  commerce  moved  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  London  and  Antwerp  rose  on 
the  ruins  of  Genoa,  Venice,  Florence  and  Pisa. 

The  appearance  of  the  New  World  transformed  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe  by  altering  materially  the  interests  and  the 
position  of  five  great  European  states.*  The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  the  age  pre-eminently  of  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese.    During  the  next  century  the  three  other  powers 

'Pilgrare,  Dictionary  ofFoHHcal  Economy t  toI.  i,  p.  470. 
*Seeley,  The  Expmmion  of  En^nd^  p.  lao. 
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bordering  the  Atlantic  were  added  to  the  struggle  for  com- 
mercial empire.  In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century^ 
Portugal  was  exhausted  in  the  struggle  for  a  monopoly  of 
the  Oriental  trade,  and  the  fate  of  Spain  was  sealed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  bullion  policy  and  her  mblaken 
colonial  policy.  Colbert,  with  his  French  tariff  war,  and 
Cromwell,  with  his  Navigation  Act,  succeeded  in  practically 
destroying  Dutch  commerce  and  industrial  pre-eminence 
England  and  France  were  left  to  fight  a  duel  for  supremacy 
in  India  and  North  America.  France  lost  India  at  the  battle 
of  Plessy  and  North  America  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham^ 
These  defeats  left  the  Anglo-Saxons  undisputed  masters  of 
the  seas.  England  rose  on  the  ruins  of  Spain  and  France  as- 
Rome  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  Tyre  and  Carthage. 

But  while  England  was  establishing  her  colonial  empire 
and  supremacy  on  the  sea,  there  came  that  series  of  trans- 
forming and  striking  inventions,  in  the  second  half  of  the- 
eighteenth  century,  which  precipitated  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  changed  industrial  conditions  for  Europe  and  the 
world.     Hand-work  and  the  domestic  system  gave  way  ta 
steam  power  and  the  factory  system.     The  age  of  geograph- 
ical discovery  had  paved  the  way  for  the  age  of  invention* 
and  expansion,  and  made  the  success  of  English  commerce- 
and  industry  no  mere  accident.     English  shipping  opened 
up  new  markets  which  could  absorb  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  her  manufactures.     She  could  produce  on  a  larger 
scale  than  ever  before  without  immediate  danger  of  over- 
production.    Large  sales  and  small  returns  per  unit  of  cap- 
ital became  an  axiom  of  modem  trade.     England's  enormous 
profits,  industrial  and  commercial,  made  her  the  financial 
and  economic  center  of  the  world. 

After  the  United  States  became  an  independent  nation,  a 
tide  of  emigration  flowed  across  the  Atlantic  from  the  Old 

1  CuDningham,  Western  CiviHnaHon^  voL  ii,  pp.  225  //  seq. 
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Worid  to  the  New.  The  immigratkm  of  intelligent  and  skit- 
fol  labor  is  a  conspicuous  economic  factor  in  the  attainment 
of  industrial  greatness.  English  industry  was  fostered  and 
flourished  because  of  the  immigrants  from  Flanders.  Japan- 
ese industry  profited  in  the  same  way  because  of  immigra- 
tion from  Korea  and  China.  The  United  States,  richly 
endowed  by  nature  and  peopled  by  different  nationalities 
who  represented  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  world, 
could  not  but  become  the  great  industrial  nation  of  the  world. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1 870  resulted  in  transferring 
one  thousand  million  dollars  of  war  indemnity  across  the 
Rhine.  The  influx  of  such  a  mass  of  wealth  was  sufficient 
to  establish  Germany  in  a  financial  pre-eminence.  The  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  policy  of  the  German  Empire  since 
that  time  has  been  the  most  vigorous  form  of  government 
interference.  It  may  be  too  soon  to  judge  of  the  permanent 
efiect  of  that  policy,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  successful 
one. 

These  two  great  powers  are  contending  for  England's 
place  as  the  economic  center  of  the  world.  Should  England 
be  destined  to  lose  her  prestige,  it  would  be  premature  to 
point  out  now  the  successful  rival.  A  coalition  or  industrial 
alliance  of  the  Teutonic  nations  would  easily  dominate  the 
world.  If  the  question  is  to  be  decided  along  national  lines, 
history  points  strongly  westward,  and  the  Spanish-American 
War  may  have  been  but  the  surface  shock  indicating  that 
the  commercial  and  industrial  center  had  passed  to  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Atlantic' 

The  two  problems  confronting  industrial  nations  in  the 
twentieth  century  are  the  unheard-of  accumulations  of  cap- 
ital in  the  hands  of  the  civilized  peoples  and  the  tendency 
to  special  over-production  of  finished  articles. 

The  French  economist,  J.  B.  Say>  undertook  to  proMe  that 

'  Brooks  Adams,  AwurumU  Mfom^mu  Stt^£mm4y,p,  51. 
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there  could  be  no  general  over-production,  since  the  in- 
creased product  of  one  man  or  group  of  men  would  be  ex- 
changed for  the  increased  product  of  the  other  producing 
classes  of  the  community.'  M.  Say  based  his  argument 
upon  the  premise  that  the  man  who  produces  consumes  in 
equal  ratio  with  his  production.  He  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  modern  phenomena  of  stupendous  accumulations. 
Saving  in  order  to  provide  an  income  is  a  modern  phenom- 
enon. In  his  Essai  sur  la  Repartition  des  Richisses,  Professor 
Leroy-Beaulieu  says, ''  if  European  laborers  and  capitalists 
continue  to  amass  savings  as  they  have  been  doing,  the 
supply  of  available  capital  will  become  so  great  as  materially 
to  reduce  the  earning  power  of  capital."  Had  he  been  so 
minded,  he  might  have  added  that  the  decrease  in  the  earn- 
ing power  of  capital  would  be  attended  by  a  corresponding 
relative  increase  in  the  earning  power  of  labor,  and  that  the 
accumulations  of  capital  could  be  regulated,  not  by  law,  but 
by  the  automatic  action  of  demand  and  supply  directing  their 
force  toward  capital. 

The  deposits  in  European  savings  banks,  as  reported  by 
Conant,  have  increased  as  follows :  In  Prussia,  ending  with 
1898,  deposits  had  increased  in  five  years  by  about  40  per 
cent.,  or  by  a  sum  of  more  than  $350,000,000.  In  France 
private  savings  banks  carried  at  the  end  of  1899  deposits  of 
$657,000,000.  In  Italy  the  ordinary  and  postal  savings 
institutions  had  at  the  same  time  deposits  of  $400,000,000. 
The  savings  deposits  in  Russian  banks  of  different  classes 
amounted  in  September,  1899,  to  $308,500,000.  At  the 
close  of  the  same  year,  1899,  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
of  the  United  States  reached  the  sum  of  $2,230,366,454.'' 

To  find  profitable  investment  for  industrial  capital  and  a 
wider  market  for  consumable  goods  is  the  main-spring  of 

1  jotmA^  The  United  StaUs  in  the  Orient^  pp.  5  et  $eq. 
*  Conant,  The  United  States  in  the  Orient,  p.  171. 
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the  international  policy  of  civilized  nations  to-day.  The 
territorial  "greed"  and  ''imperialism"  of  Christian  nations 
is  no  more  than  the  persistent  effort  to  find  and  to  assure 
oudet  for  surplus  capital  and  goods.  The  occupation  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  Philippines  by 
the  United  States,  was  a  measure  of  "  self-defense,"  of  eco- 
nomic necessity.  The  United  States  is  entering  into  the 
financial  and  commercial  struggle  of  the  twentieth  century 
as  a  creditor  nation. 

Since  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  the  industrial 
center  of  the  United  States  has  been  moving  westward,  as 
the  shifting  of  the  center  of  population  partiy  indicates. 
The  purchase  of  Alaska  and  the  acquisition  of  the  Hawaian 
and  Philippine  Islands  makes  the  Pacific  almost  an  inland 
sea  of  the  United  States.  In  the  development  of  the  trade 
of  the  Far  East  the  United  States  is  directiy  concerned  and 
vitally  interested,  both  politically  and  economically.  As 
the  East  awakens  and  develops,  the  Oriental  trade  will  in- 
crease immensely  and  the  Pacific  will  become  a  new  and 
greater  highway  of  the  world's  commerce;  the  past  few 
years  have  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  for  its 
mastery.  England,  France,  and  Germany  have  each  sent 
special  commissioners  to  China  to  investigate  and  to  report 
upon  the  possible  openings  there  for  capital  and  trade.  It 
is  altogether  impossible  to  predict  the  future  and  the  possi- 
bilities it  may  disclose. 

But  Japan  is  profoundly  concerned  in  these  world  move- 
ments. A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  she  lies  directiy  at 
the  gateway  of  the  western  Pacific,  where  the  channels  of 
trade  converge  from  east  and  west,  from  north  and  south. 
By  every  geographical  condition  she  is  eminently  fitted  for 
prosperity  as  a  commercial  and  industrial  nation.  The 
character  of  her  soil,  climate,  racial  traits,  and  the  outiying 
markets  of  China  and  the  United  States  on  either  hand  and 
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Russian  Siberia  and  Australasia  to  north  and  south,  all  go 
to  show  her  national  possibilities.  Nor  is  Japan  unmindful 
of  her  advantages. 

Until  the  present  the  water-way  from  Europe  to  the  Far 
East  has  been  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  or  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  Canadian  Pacific  railway  was  completed  in 
1887,  uniting  Quebec  and  Vancouver  by  a  line  but  little 
more  than  3,000  miles  in  length.  There  are  several  trans- 
continental lines  in  the  United  States  over  which  an  express 
train  may  go  from  sea-board  to  sea-board  in  less  than  five 
days.  From  Vancouver  to  Yokohama  is  4,374  miles ;  from 
San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  is  4,750  miles,  and  this  distance 
18  covered  by  fast  steamers  in  two  weeks.  From  England 
to  Japan  by  this  route  requires  about  25  days  instead  of  the 
34  days  required  by  the  route  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal — or  the  Panama  Canal — ^is  sure  to  be 
completed  before  many  years.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  Pacific  will  be  a  more  prominent  economic  factor  than 
heretofore.  The  relative  advantages  of  the  oceanic  canal, 
in  time  and  distance,  are  set  forth  in  the  subjoined  table.' 

DISTANCE  IN  MILES. 

From  To  Caps  Hokn.  Good  Hope.  Nic.  Gimal.     Saved. 

New  York  City, 

San  FVaacisco  14,840  4,760  io,dSo 

Hong  Kong  i8,iSo  15,901  ii/>38  4*163 

Yokohama  1 7*679  16,190  9,363  6^817 

Melbourne  13,502  13,290  lo/xx)  3,290 

New  Zealand  12,550  14,125  8,680  3,870 

Hawaii  I4»230  6,388  7,840 

LiTeipool, 

San  Franciico    14*690  7,508  7,183 

Melbourne  I3»352  I3»i40  1^4^  39^ 

New  Zealand  12,400  I3>975  ">349  iP5i 

Hong  Kong  i8/>30  i5/>5i  I3f7^  i»^ 

Yokohama  I7»529  16^040  12,111  3,929 

Hawaii  14^080  9,136  4»944 

^  Johnson,   Tkt  Nicaragua   Canal  and  ike  Ec^nomu  Divthpmtnt  oj  T%€ 
Untied  Staiis,^.^t. 
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NcwC)ilan% 

SuiFnnciico    15,052           

4.047 

ii/»s 

BUiatlMi            13^31            

6,8So 

7/>5« 

Acspuloo            13*371            

6,3» 

7/>5« 

FoDteca             IM30           

5»SJo 

5»900 

Panta  Arenas    'ii,iao           

5.51s 

5.605 

CottaRka 

The  advantages  for  sailing  vessels,  of  the  Central  American 
canal  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Suez  Canal,  are 
ably  discussed  by  McCarkle  in  his  work  on  The  Nicaragua 
Canal. 

The  leading  economic  influence  of  this  canal,  aside  from 
the  considerations  of  time  and  of  distance,  is  that  it  will  so 
lower  transportation  charges  as  to  open  wider  markets  for 
the  raw  material  of  the  extractive  industries  of  all  the  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  the  Pacific.  This  is  of  immediate  interest 
to  Japan. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  the  completion  of  the  Siberian 
railway  at  Vladiostock,  will  be  opened  a  door  of  large  trade 
and  commerce  to  the  west  of  Japan.  Siberia  may  or  may 
not  compare  with  California  and  Australia,  but  she  has  an 
abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  coal,  lead  and  iron.  Siberia's 
present  annual  wheat  crop  is  about  three  million  tons. 
Within  a  single  generation  this  may  easily  be  increased  to 
ten  million  tons,  about  one-eighth  of  the  present  wheat  crop 
of  the  world. 

As  soon  as  Japan  resumes  complete  political  autonomy 
she  will  have  every  needed  facility  for  becoming  a  great 
manufacturing  nation.  She  has  immense  stores  of  coal,  the 
chief  generative  power  of  the  industrial  world.  The  annual 
production  of  coal  in  Japan  is  now  6,700,000  tons.  The 
veins  in  the  important  mines  vary  from  eight  to  twenty  feet, 
and  with  such  depth  of  veins,  the  area  covered  gives  reason 
to  believe  that,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  Japan  will  for 
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many  years  be  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
coal  supply  for  the  East.  With  the  world's  raw  materials 
being  made  more  readily  available  to  her  from  every  side 
she  lacks  nothing  in  these  respects.  Her  forty  millions  of 
people  have  astonished  the  world  by  their  ingenuity  and 
adaptability  in  the  arts,  industry,  and  trade.  When  the 
nation  is  able  to  protect  her  people  from  the  keen  stress  of 
foreign  competition  until  they  shall  have  established  indus- 
tries of  increasing  returns,  Japan  will,  doubtless,  become  as 
great  industrially  as  nature  has  so  favorably  placed  her  for 
becoming  commercially.  Extending  over  25^  of  latitude  she 
has  climates  suited  to  every  sort  of  industry,  her  people  are 
ingenious,  imitative  but  not  lacking  in  initiative,  industrious, 
and  willing.  Adopting  and  adapting  western  civilization, 
they  are  best  fitted  to  interpret  it  to  the  other  races  of  the 
Orient.  Spurred  on  by  commercial  aims  and  opportunities, 
the  Japanese  will  mingle  largely  with  the  peoples  of  western 
civilization  and  with  those  of  the  more  ancient  and  inert 
civilizations.  The  Empire  of  The  Rising  Sun  is  sure  to  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  workshop  and  the  carrier  of  the  Far 
East,  and  in  fulfilling  this  capacity,  she  will  find  other  oppor- 
tunities opening  before  her.  The  "Federation  of  the  world" 
is  far  off — very  far ;  but  in  moving  towards  it,  whatever  may 
be  the  part  in  the  drama  of  human  existence  which  Nippon 
has  to  play,  she  will  seek  to  accredit  herself  to  all  the  peoples 
of  the  earth.  For  many  centuries  she  has  lived  apart  Her 
exclusiveness  is  put  away  forever.  Japan  is  now  in  friendly 
rivalry  with  the  other  nations,  and  the  history  of  what  she 
has  been,  is,  and  hopes  to  be,  has  now,  we  hope,  become  of 
general  interest. 


CHAPTER  I 
The  Finance  and  Economy  of  the  Primitive  Japanesb 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY  FROM  66o  B.  C.  TO  654  A.  D. 

I.  The  Early  Industry, 

Commerce,  in  its  wider  sei\fe,  begins  with  the  develop- 
ment of  human  society  and  the  growth  of  civilization.  In 
order  to  understand  the  beginning  of  commerce  in  a  country 
it  is  essential  to  know  something  of  the  earliest  steps  toward 
civilization.  Nearly  all  civilizations  began  in  warm  climates 
where  the  necessities  of  life  were  few  and  were  procured  with 
little  exertion.  Naturally,  the  civilization  of  Japan  began 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  islands  and  extended  toward  the 
northeast.  The  Ainos,  the  aborigines  of  Japan,  were  driven 
northward  by  an  opposing  race  which  advanced  from  the 
southwest.  The  origin  of  this  race  is  not  known,  but  they 
were  probably  an  amalgamation  of  different  races.  Infer- 
ences drawn  from  such  unwritten  history  as  customs,  tradi- 
tions, relics,  folk-lore,  and  dialects  of  the  people  along  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  in  the  Philippines,  seem  to  show  that  the 
Semitic  civilization  of  2000  B.  C,  not  only  reached  India 
through  the  Phoenicians,  but  extended  much  farther  to 
the  northeast.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  this  Semitic 
civilization,  blended  with  the  Aryan  civilization  of  the 
Hamitic  races,  reached  to  the  Philippines  and  to  Japan. 
The  Japanese  mythology,  the  phonetic  system  of  the  old 
dialect,  and  many  customs  of  the  primitive  Japanese  make 

more  probable  the  assumption  that  there  were  elements  of 
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the  Hamitic-Semitic  civilizadon  m  Japan  before  the  advent 
of  Chinese  civilization.' 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  economic  condition  of  the 
primitive  Japanese.  There  is  almost  no  literature  of  value 
to  historians  making  researches  into  this  period.  Of  all 
social  traditions,  the  economic  are  primary  and  are  the  ear- 
liest.' The  traditions  and  old  sayings  of  this  period  abound 
in  allusions  to  fish  and  the  sea.  It  is  likely  that  in  the  hunt- 
ing stage  of  the  economic  life  of  this  people  the  leading  in- 
dustry was  fishing.  They  had  no  cattle  or  domesticated 
animals  and  could  know  nothing  of  flocks  or  dairy  products. 
Nor  do  they  seem  to  have  experienced  the  periods  of  no- 
madic and  pastoral  life  as  did  the  primitive  people  of  the  con- 
tinent.3  From  the  hunting  and  fishing  stage  the  early  Jap- 
anese passed  apparently  directly  to  the  agricultural  stage. 
Rice,  even  at  that  early  day,  was  the  staple  product.^  As 
Mr.  Fukuda  states,  the  cultivation  of  dry  land  was  by  the 
system  of  essartage,  or  Brentiwirtschaft,  and  was  a  most 
extensive  method  of  cultivation.  The  origin  of  rice  cultiva- 
tion in  wet  lands  is  not  known,  but  the  Imperial  edict  of 
Emperor  Suijin  encouraged  the  irrigation  of  dry  lands  and 
the  cultivation  of  wet  lands.  He  inaugurated  a  periodical 
census  of  the  people  in  86  B.  C. 

Emperor  Suijin  was  progressive  and  made  special  efforts 
to  develop  fishery,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  While  the 
country  was  sparsely  populated  the  fishing  industry  was 
more  profitable  than  agriculture,  and  in  81  B.  C,  the  follow- 
ing edict  was  issued:^ 

"Ships  are  of  cardinal  importance  to  the  empire.     At 

'Takekoshi,  T^  History  cf2jooyearSt  pp.  3  et  seq, 

*  Giddingi,  Principles  of  Sociology ^  p.  306. 

*  Bacher,  Tfu  Evolution  of  Industry^  p.  86. 

*  Fukuda,  Dit  GtsellschafUicfu  und  WirtschafUiche  Entwicklungin  Japan^  p.  6. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Japan  Society^  London,  p.  i6i. 
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present,  the  people  of  the  coast,  not  having  ships,  suff(»: 
grievously  by  the  necessity  of  land  transportation.  There- 
fore let  every  province  be  caused  to  have  ships  built." 

His  purpose  was  to  increase  the  facility  of  transportation 
and  communication  in  and  for  the  country.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry  in  Japan  really  dates  from 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  civilization  through  the  Koreans. 

II.  Fiscal  System. 

In  all  classical  antiquity  there  was  some  sort  of  govern- 
ment fiscal  system.  But  very  little  record  of  it  was  made  at 
the  time,  and  but  little  study  of  it  can  now  be  made.  Scar- 
city of  materials  for  such  researches  makes  the  difficulty  in- 
superable. The  fiscal  system  of  a  government  has  to  deal 
with  many  practical  problems,  and  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
conditions  and  relations  of  the  people.  Revenue  is  the  pre- 
dominating factor  of  it  in  all  governments,  ancient  as  well  as 
modem.  Hence  the  study  of  the  sources  of  revenue  and  the 
methods  by  which  it  was  collected  throws  much  light  on 
ancient  economic  life,  even  though  other  historic  evidence  is 
obscure  and  dim. 

The  tangible  history  of  Japan  begins  with  the  conquest  of 
Jimmu,  who  was  its  first  Emperor.  But  the  period  prior  to 
the  Taikwa  Reform,  in  640  A.  D.,  is  very  indistinct. 

The  political  system  of  Emperor  Jimmu  was  of  most  rudi- 
mentary fashion,  not  unlike  the  Council  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  the  Iroquois.  GrifBs  likens  it  to  that  of  the  Aztecs  of 
Mexico.'  The  Emperor  distributed  the  conquered  lands 
among  his  chieftains  to  be  held  in  return  for  military  service. 
It  was  a  tribal  organization  and  a  species  of  feudalism. 
Aside  from  the  occasional  exaction  of  tribute  the  chieftains 
were  practically  free  from  interference,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  details  of  provincial  administration.     The  conquerors 

^  Griffis,  Thi  MikatUft  Empin,  pp.  58,  88. 
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seem  to  have  secured  to  themselves  the  reverence  and 
obedience  of  the  people  by  making  the  government  a 
theocracy. 

The  central  government  and  the  Imperial  Court  were 
practically  identical,  as  in  the  feudalism  of  Europe.  The 
fiscal  system  of  the  government  was  the  Imperial  Court 
economy.  This  important  distinction,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  identity,  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  study  of 
this  period. 

In  the  reign  of  Emperor  Suijin,  97  B.  C. — 30  B.  C,  a 
tribute  was  exacted  from  each  sex,  the  "  tribute  of  bow- 
point"  from  men,  and  the  "tribute  of  hand-point"  from 
women.  The  former  term  implies  that  hide  and  horns  were 
the  chief  requirement  in  the  discharge  of  this  tax,  and  the 
latter  that  weaving  was  required.*  This  is  the  first  mention 
of  a  tax  in  Japanese  history.  During  the  following  reign, 
that  of  Emperor  Suinin,  30  B.  C. — 70  A.  D.,  the  fiscal 
system  was  somewhat  organized.  Classifying'  the  public 
revenues  according  to  the  two  general  divisions,  Quasi- 
Private  and  Public  Economic  Income,  we  are  able  to  arrive 
at  a  fair  analysis  of  this  early  fiscal  system,  as  follows : 

(I.)  Quasi-Private  Economic  Income. 

(a)  Mita.     (b)  Mikata.     (c)  Mikoshiro.    (d)  Minashiro. 

The  Mita  and  the  Mikata  refer  to  the  land  belonging  to 
the  Imperial  Court;  the  first  in  the  character  of  public  do- 
main, the  other  the  property  of  the  Imperial  household.  The 
Mikoshiro  and  the  Minashiro  were  the  serfs  of  the  same 
household. 

Land  tax  or  *'  So"  was  levied  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent 
on  the  estimated  product. 

'  Hagino,  The  Financial  History  ofjapan^  p.  9. 
'  Seligman,  Essays  in  Taxation,  p.  266. 
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(II.)  PuBuc  Economic  Income. 

(a)  Chd.     (b)  Yd.     (c)  Extraordinary  taxes. 

The  ChO  was  a  kind  of  business  tax  assessed  on  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  paid  in  kind.  The  rates  differed  on  different 
products,  For  instance,  every  weaver,  brewer,  tailor,  fisher- 
man and  other  artizan  contributed  a  portion  of  his  specific 
product  as  his  share  of  the  Cho.  The  Cho  varied  according 
to  locality  and  occupation.  There  was  no  standard  of  rates 
according  to  which  it  was  levied,  but  it  had  all  the  compul- 
sory character  of  a  tax. 

The  "  Yc,"  or  man-labor  service,  was  levied  at  the  rate  of 
one  person  from  each  thirty  households.  The  service  was 
required  during  the  winter  months,  when  agricultural  labors 
were  suspended.* 

The  extraordinary  taxes  consisted  of  those  on  markets, 
highways,  ferries,  ships,  occasional  tribute  from  the  feudal 
chieftains,  and  escheats  and  fines. 

Thus  we  find  the  government  revenues  made  up  from  the 
Cho — ^business  tax,  the  Yo — man-labor  service,  and  the  So — 
land  tax.  This  latter  tax  was  collected  from  wet  lands  only, 
all  dry  land  being  exempt.'  It  is  evident  from  this  that  the 
cultivation  was  especially  fitted  to  wet  land,  and  that  its  pro- 
ductivity was  greater  than  that  of  the  dry-land.  The  So  was 
a  secondary  revenue  of  the  government,  inasmuch  as  the 
tribal -feudal  system  prevailed  and  the  Mita  and  Mikatawere 
comparatively  small  portion^  of  the  country. 

In  the  strict  use  of  the  word,  the  So  was  not  a  tax.  The 
ChO,  or  business  tax,  was  the  source  of  greatest  revenue, 
and  on  this  account  chiefly  the  government  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  industries.  After  the  conquest  of  Korea  by 
the  Empress  Jingo,  the  immigrating  Koreans  gave  a  new 
departure  and  a  new  impetus  to  all  industry.     Arts  and  in- 

^  Hagino,  Th4  Finanical  History  of  Japan,  p.  29. 
•/*«/..  p.  25. 
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dustry  quickened  and  multiplied,  and  the  increased  ChO 
added  greatly  to  the  government's  revenue. 

During  the  reign  of  Emperor  YQraku,  456-479  A.  D.,  the 
fiscal  system  of  the  government  was  still  better  organized. 
Three  departments  were  established,  the  '*  Itsukikura,"  the 
"Uchikura,"  and  the  "Okura."*  The  Itsukikura  was  a 
treasury  for  the  religious  affairs  of  the  Imperial  Court  As 
the  government  had  been  a  theocracy  for  many  centuries, 
its  religious  relations  were  of  no  slight  importance.  The 
Uchikura  was  the  financial  department  of  the  Imperial 
Court.  The  Okura  was  the  department  of  finance  of  the 
central  government. 

Before  there  was  any  conception  of  such  a  thing  as  a 
budget,  the  government  had  no  idea  of  the  probable  amount 
of  its  revenues  and  expenditures.  Moreover,  the  Cho, 
which  was  the  principal  revenue  of  the  government,  con- 
sisted of  all  kinds  of  commodities,  many  of  which  could  not 
be  stored  conveniently  through  the  year.  This  acted  in  the 
nature  of  a  check  on  the  government  and  caused  it  to  rely 
as  much  as  possible  on  the  Yo  and  the  extraordinary  taxes, 
in  cases  of  emergency. 

Since  political  integration  comes  first  in  the  stages  of 
civilization,  nation-making  and  unification  require  that  the 
society  be  military.*  In  the  reign  of  Emperor  Kotoku,  in  640 
A.  D.,  the  greatest  political  reformation  in  the  history  of  Japan 
took  place.  The  tribal-feudal  system,  under  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  existed  for  thirteen  hundred  years,  was  changed 
to  a  centralized  form  of  government.  The  country,  which 
had  had  no  name  for  itself  before  this  time,  was  called  Nip- 
pon. The  year  was  named  after  the  Chinese  style,  Taikwa. 
All  Japanese  were  made  the  direct  subjects  of  the  Emperor ; 

>  The  Department  of  Finance  in  Japanese  goreniment  ia  called  "  Oknrm-Sko^^ 
and  the  name  might  hare  been  deiired  from  it 

'  Giddingi,  PrinHpia  ofSociolcgyt  p.  305. 
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that  is,  the  Emperor  became  the  head  of  the  nation,  and  the 
imperial  power  absolute.  Japan,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  became,  as  a  whole,  a  nation  with  a  distinctly 
national  history  and  life.  All  private  ownership  of  land  was 
abolished  by  the  nationalization  of  all  the  land  in  the  Em- 
pire. In  connection  with  this,  the  ''Handen"  system  of 
China  was  adopted.' 

According  to  this  system  every  citizen  when  the  age  of 
six  was  reached,  was  provided  with  a  piece  of  land ;  two 
'^  tan  "  of  wet  land  for  each  male  child,  and  two-thirds  of  two 
"tan"  for  each  female  child.  When  the  men  became  sixty 
years  old  and  the  women  nineteen,  the  land  which  had  been 
distributed  to  them  was  to  be  returned  to  the  government. 
Women  and  old  men  were  to  be  supported  by  their  children ; 
if  there  were  no  children  to  whom  they  could  look  for  sup- 
port, they  were  dependent  on  a  company  or  "  Kumi "  for 
their  subsistence.  The  "  Kumi "  was  the  band  comprised  of 
five  families  who  selected  one  of  their  own  number  as  a 
head-man  who  should  look  after  the  order  and  welfare  of 
his  company. 

The  old  system  of  land  tax  was  revised.  The  land  was 
now  divided  into  the  classes  of  taxable,  non-taxable,  and 
common  ownership  lands.  The  taxable  land  consisted  of 
all  land  distributed  by  the  Handen  system.  The  non-tax- 
able consisted  of  all  sterile  lands  and  the  property  of  the 
Shinto  and  Buddhist  temples.  The  common  ownership 
lands  comprised  all  non-distributed  and  confiscated  lands 
not  otherwise  classed.    These  lands  were  let  out  to  tenants.* 

Land  measures,  the  "  cho,"  "  tan  "  and  "  bu,"  were  estab- 
lished and  taxes  were  collected  according  to  them.  The 
S09  or  land  tax,  was  3  per  cent,  on  the  estimated  product, 

^Takekodu,  The  History  o/^jooyears^  p.  116. 
'  Hagino,  Tht  Finamiai  Hittory  ofjafan,  p.  44. 
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I.  ^.,  two  "bundles"*  of  rice  from  each  "tan"  of  land.  In 
the  reign  of  Emperor  Gensho  dry  land  was  first  assessed, 
the  rate  of  the  assessment  being  placed  at  three  "  sho "  of 
millet  for  each  "  tan  "  of  land.  This  Emperor,  in  719  A.  D., 
divided  the  people  into  three  classes  for  the  better  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  the  tax.*  The  basis  of  this  classifica- 
tion was  age,  the  division  was  as  follows : 

(a)  Young — Between  the  ages  of  17  and  20  years. 

(b)  Regular — Between  the  ages  of  21  and  60  years. 

(c)  Old — Between  the  ages  of  61  and  65  years. 

The  Regular  class  was  the  standard  for  the  taxation  of 
the  ChO  and  the  Yo.  Each  member  of  this  class  was 
assessed  twenty-six  feet  of  cloth  annually  as  his  share  of  the 
Cho,  and  other  products  were  commuted  to  payments  of 
cloth.  The  Young  and  the  Old  were  assessed  respectively 
one-fourth  and  one-half  of  the  Regulars'  apportionment. 

For  the  Yo,  or  man-labor  service,  each  Regular  must  give 
ten  days  annually  to  labor  on  public  work.  This  ten  days' 
service  might  be  commuted  to  twenty-six  feet  of  cloth,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  thirty  days'  labor  on  public  work  was 
taken  in  lieu  of  both  Cho  and  Yo.  The  Old  class  were 
assessed  one-half  the  Regulars'  amount  of  the  Yo;  the 
Young  were  altogether  exempt.' 

The  Royal  families,  those  who  were  over  sixty-five  years 
of  age  or  under  sixteen  years,  women  and  servants,  were 
exempt  from  taxation. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  exactness  the 
amount  of  revenue  and  annual  expenditure.  In  the  light  of 
all  the  knowledge  which  is  obtainable,  Mr.  Hagino  judges 
that  the  annual  revenue  from  all  sources  was  approximately 
176,090  "koku"  of  rice.* 

>  One  bundle  equals  3  gallons,  7  pints. 

•  Hagino,  Thi  Financial  History  ofjapan^  p.  53. 

» IHd.,  pp.  54-56.  *  IH<L,  p.  74. 


CHAPTER  II 
The  Intercourse  with  Korea  and  China 

INFLUENCI    OF    CHINISB    CIVILIZATION,  AND    ECONOMIC    CONDITION    OF 

JAPAN,  554  A.  D.  TO   154I  A.  D. 

I.  Economic  Effects  of  Buddhism. 

Intercourse  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Koreans  must 
have  existed  from  time  immemorial.  This  is  rendered  the 
more  probable  since  the  distance  between  the  two  countries 
is  but  one  day's  sail  by  boat.  The  first  official  intercourse 
is  said  to  be  the  arrival  of  a  Korean  envoy  named  Sonaka- 
shichi  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Suijin,  in  33  B.  C' 
By  this  step,  migration  between  the  countries  was  brought 
about  and  favored.  The  incoming  Koreans  doubtless 
brought  the  knowledge  of  the  civilization  existing  in  their 
own  country,  and  thus  through  the  peninsula,  and  not  directly 
from  China,  did  the  civilization  of  the  Celestial  Empire  flow 
into  Japan.  In  201  A.  D.,  the  Empress  Jingo  led  an  expe- 
dition against  Korea  which  reduced  it  to  a  dependency  and 
placed  it  under  the  protectorate  of  Japan.  A  yearly  tribute 
of  eighty  ships  laden  with  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones 
was  sent  from  Korea  to  the  Imperial  Court.  This  relation 
increased  the  frequency  of  communication  between  the 
countries,  and  a  stream  of  Korean  immigrants  poured  into 
Japan.*  Korean  weavers,  brewers,  tailors,  embroiderers,  and 
other  skilled  artisans  came  in  that  century.    Architects,  as- 

^Takekoihi,  Th4  HUUry  of  2^00  years,  p.  37. 

'  See  Mayo^^mith,  EmigraiUn  and  ImmigroHcHf  p.  35,  for  **  colonists  and 
immignuits,*'  and  their  differing  influence. 
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tronomers,  mathematicians  and  learned  men  came  from  Korea 
and  took  up  their  residence  at  the  Japanese  Court  in  552 
A.  D.'  China's  civilization  which  had  been  accumulating 
through  many  centuries  was  thus  transplanted  to  the  virgin 
soil  of  Japan.  The  yearly  tribute  from  Korea  decidedly  in- 
creased the  revenue  of  the  government,  and  the  constant  ad- 
ditions of  productive  labor  force  through  immigration  greatly 
accelerated  the  growth  of  the  arts  and  industry.  These  in- 
fluences, united  with  that  of  a  growing  commerce,  and  the 
new  blood  pouring  into  the  country,  tended  to  destroy  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  old  tribal  bonds.  This  and  the  creation 
of  a  heterogeneous  organization  of  society  tended  strongly 
to  the  formation  of  a  military,  centralized  government 

The  influx  of  Chinese  civilization  was  followed  in  554  A.  D. 
by  the  introduction  of  Buddhism.  The  Buddhist  mission- 
aries were  scholars,  teachers,  and  skilled  artisans,  who 
brought  with  them  arts,  science,  letters  and  written  liter- 
ature. The  Imperial  Court,  and  high  officials  generally, 
already  the  radical  adopters  of  Chinese  civilization,  were 
soon  made  zealous  converts  to  Buddha. 

The  conversion  went  on  from  the  upper  class  of  society  to 
the  lower,  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Buddhist 
religion,  and  its  progress  was  rapid  and  remarkable.  Many 
temples  were  built  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Idols 
and  priests  were  brought  from  the  continent,  and  the  spread 
of  Buddhism  was  coincident  with  the  spread  of  civilization 
in  the  country. 

Although  the  first  official  intercourse  with  China  was  is 
462  A.  D.,*  it  was  not  until  after  the  introduction  of  Buddh- 
ism— that  is,  in  628  A.  D. — that  diplomatic  representatives 
were  exchanged  between  the  countries*  and  direct  intercourse 
and  communication  established.     With  the  embassies  went 

^Gfiffii,  Th€  Mikad^s  Empirt^  p.  S3. 

'  Yokoi,  Thi  Hisi^ry  ofjapamte  Cpmrntrce,  toI.  i,  p.  37. 
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Students  and  priests  to  learn  the  religion  and  civilization  of 
the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  introduction  of  Buddhism  may  be  regarded,  as  Mr. 
Grifiis  says,  as  the  first  of  the  three  great  waves  of  foreign 
civilization  in  Japan.'  The  efifects  of  Buddhism  as  a  civiliz- 
ing force,  powerful  and  far-reaching  in  the  early  organization 
of  society  in  Japan,  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  The  unifying 
influence  of  the  religion  was  a  mighty  force  in  bringing 
about  the  centralized  military-religious  government  of  the 
Taikwa  epoch. 

The  efifect  of  Buddhism  on  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  less  than  on  the  political  and  social  orders. 
With  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new  religion,  the  enormous 
amount  of  wealth  which  had  accumulated  in  the  country  was 
wasted  in  establishing  idols  and  temples  throughout  the 
land.  Emperor  Shomu,  723-748  A.  D.,  constructed  an  idol 
which  weighed  739,560  "kin"  of  fine  copper,  and  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  vast  amount  of  labor.  The  government  was 
itself  transformed  into  an  instrument  of  religious  propagand- 
ism,  and  its  example  was  emulated  by  the  people.  Many 
landed  properties  were  donated  to  the  temples  for  the  sup- 
port of  priests  and  nuns.  The  people  were  taught  that  to 
give  up  all  earthly  wealth  was  an  essential  antecedent  condi- 
tion of  asking  the  blessings  of  heaven.  To  donate  all  one's 
possessions  to  the  temple  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  piety. 
In  this  way,  like  the  religious  institutions  of  Mediaeval  Europe, 
the  temples  became  the  holders  of  great  landed  properties^ 
and  were  the  centres  of  wealth  and  power.  Priests  and 
temple  propert}'^  were  exempt  from  all  taxes,  as  were  the 
English  monasteries  before  Henry  VIII.  Decreased  rev- 
enue, regular  deficits  and  increased  expenditure  necessarily 
brought  heavier  taxation  to  the  people. 

^  Griffis,  The  MikaaU^s  Empire,  p.  84.  The  second  was  from  western  Europe 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  third  from  America  and  the  world  subsequent  to 
the  visit  of  Conmiodore  Perry. 
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The  Chinese  system  of  officialism  gradually  created  a  class 
of  nobility  and  land  owners.  The  nationalization  of  land 
was  lost  sight  of.  Those  who  held  land  tried  to  escape  tax- 
ation by  making  their  property  nominally  temple  lands. 
Large  numbers  became  priests  and  nuns,  and  among  these 
were  many  educated  and  industrious  people.  These  were, 
of  course,  withdrawn  from  the  productive  classes. 

The  essential  teaching  of  Buddhism  is  that  desires  are  the 
cause  of  all  human  suffering,  and  that  deliverance  from  suf- 
fering can  come  only  by  the  extinction  of  the  desires.  The 
motive  forces  of  economic  life  are  the  desires  of  men.  Dif- 
ferent phases  of  industry  and  trade  and  the  outward  activi- 
ties of  men  are  incited  and  determined  by  the  intensity  of 
their  desires.  Indeed,  human  wants  are  the  dynamics  of 
wealth. 

The  spread  of  Buddhism  led  the  people  to  shun  the  pur- 
suit of  worldly  affairs,  since  the  production  of  wealth  would 
stimulate  the  desires.  Such  a  belief  put  at  the  heart  of 
human  life  could  not  but  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
growth  of  industry,  commerce,  trade,  and  all  the  business 
relations  of  life.  Government  revenues  continued  to  de- 
crease and  weaken  in  direct  proportion  to  the  prestige  and 
force  of  the  Imperial  power.  The  ascendency  of  such  a 
religious  order  and  the  decadence  of  the  political  order 
could  have  but  one  direct  economic  effect,  effectually  to 
check  even  the  thought  of  material  enterprise.  The  priests 
played  one  role,  however,  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Diplomatic  relations  were  frequently  suspended  or  sundered 
between  Japan  on  one  side  and  China  and  Korea  on  the 
other.  During  these  periods  the  religious  unity  bound  the 
Japanese  priests  and  those  of  the  continent  together,  and 
thus  preserved  a  constant  channel  of  communication  with 
Chinese  civilization. 

While  the  economic  literature  of  this  period  is  entirely 
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laddng,  these  two  facts  stand  out  conspicuously.  The 
Buddhist  priests  were  educated  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  civilization  which  they  taught  to  the  people  among 
whom  they  lived.  The  religion  they  disseminated  was  hos- 
tile to  all  economic  life  and  progress,  of  which  it  dried  up 
the  very  fountains.  A  high  order  of  economic  life  and 
material  welfare  must  be  developed  in  spite  of  it  and  never 
because  of  it, 

II.  The  Development  of  Commerce, 

In  early  times  when  the  country  was  sparsely  settled,  and 
the  people  were  organized  in  tribes,  their  bartering  was 
carried  on  quite  naturally  in  places  where  the  people  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  for  any  purpose.  The  origin  of  a 
common  mart  in  Japan  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  that 
which  is  traced  in  European  history.  It  appears  that  the 
most  frequent  occasion  of  these  assemblies  was  some  re- 
ligious festivity.  At  the  "Utagaki"*  where  the  people 
gathered  for  singing,  all  courtship,  or  rather  bargaining  for 
wives,  was  conducted.  This  became  a  great  festive  occasion. 
At  such  gatherings  there  was  a  general  exchange  of  com- 
modities. The  first  market  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Japan  was  that  of  Karu,  during  the  reign  of  Emperor  Ojin, 
201-310  B.  C. 

With  the  increase  of  the  population  and  the  growth  of 
industry  the  custom  of  having  markets  extended  to  several 
provinces.'  Under  the  tribal-feudal  system  there  was  no 
government  interference  or  regulation  of  any  sort.  Some 
of  the  feudal  lords  in  the  southwest  had  been  trading  with 
Korea  from  an  early  period,  and  Hakata  in  western  Kiushu 
was  the  port  of  entry  and  departure.     With  the  introduction 

1  Fuknda,  Die  GeuiUchafllUhe  und  WirtschaftHdU  EtUwUklung  in  Japan^ 
p.  9.     Also  Takekoshi,  Thi  History  of  a^oo  Years^  p.  69. 

*  Yokoi,  Thi  History  ofyapanese  Commerce^  toL  i,  p.  3. 
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of  Buddhism  came  the  Korean  and  Chinese  traders,  and 
Hakata  and  Osaka  became  the  chief  centers  of  foreign 
commerce. 

The  inland  sea  Seto  is  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  Japan. 
Many  rivers  empty  into  it.  On  its  shores  the  early  Japanese 
civilization  naturally  sprang  up.  Kinai,  comprising  four 
provinces  along  the  northeastern  shore  of  the  Seto,  was 
densely  populated,  and  Osaka  was  the  center  of  distribution. 

In  749  A.  D.,  Emperor  Kammu  selected  Kioto,  thirty 
miles  from  Osaka,  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment. While  foreign  commerce  is  undeveloped,  internal 
trade  tends  to  follow  the  activity  of  political  and  social  life. 
Thus  Kioto  became  the  political  and  economic  center  of  the 
country.  The  centralized,  monarchical  government  mani- 
fested its  activity  by  general  interference  in  trade  and  in- 
dustry. Activities  which  had  been  left  free  to  private  inter- 
ests and  the  enterprise  of  individuals  were  now  controlled 
and  regulated  in  detail  by  the  government.  Foreign  com- 
merce was  considered  a  government  monopoly,  if  not  in  fact 
a  government  function.  Officials  were  set  over  the  markets, 
and  all  weights,  measures,  and  market  prices  were  fixed  by 
the  government.  Hotels  were  built  by  the  government  in 
Kioto,  Osaka,  and  Hakata,  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
entertaining  foreign  officials  and  merchants.  Individuals 
were  not  permitted  to  trade  directly  with  foreign  merchants, 
and  foreign  commerce  assumed  the  character  of  official  busi- 
ness. Inasmuch  as  there  were  no  free  transactions  between 
foreigners  and  the  people,  all  imports  were  brought  in  by 
the  foreigners.  The  imports  were  mainly  silk  textiles,  bro- 
cades, embroidered  goods,  and  coin.  In  regard  to  exports, 
Japanese  history  is  silent ;  but,  judging  from  the  nature  of 
presents  which  were  sent  to  China  in  this  era,  the  following 
were  the  principal  articles  exported :  sea-weed,  quicksilver, 
military  arms,  such  as  swords,  bows  and  arrows,  lacquer 
ware,  fans,  screens,  and  gold  and  silver. 
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Commerce  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

I.  Money  and  Usury  Laws  in  Japan. 

Money  economy  comes  later  than  barter,  and,  regardless 
of  the  substance  of  which  the  money  is  composed,  that 
function  of  serving  as  a  common  medium  of  exchange  and 
measure  of  values  persists.  Money  itself  is  a  matter  of  con- 
vention, tradition,  and  custom.  Any  material  substance 
which  a  society  by  conventional  agreement  recognizes  as  the 
common  medium  of  exchange  and  measure  of  value  may 
legally  become,  and  may  be  called,  money.  Different  cus- 
toms and  modes  of  living  are  characteristic  of  varying  de- 
grees of  civilization,  and  many  different  articles  have  been 
used  as  money  in  various  times,  places,  and  degrees  of  social 
progress.  Among  hunters,  especially  the  American  Indians, 
pelts  were  used  for  money ;  cattle  among  the  ancient  Greeks ; 
tobacco  among  the  early  Virginian  settlers.  The  history  of 
money  is  in  a  large  measure  the  history  of  social  advance- 
ment. As  agriculture  was  the  principal  industry  of  the  early 
Japanese,  grain,  and  especially  rice  was  the  medium  of  ex- 
change. Prices  were  originally  fixed  at  so  many  bundles  of 
rice.  Later,  when  a  standard  of  measurement  was  estab- 
lished, the  "  koku  "  of  rice  was  the  standard. 

Taxes  were  commuted  for  a  time,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
in  cloth,  but  rice  was  always  the  popular  medium  of  ex- 
change. 

Empress  Jingo's  expedition  in  the  third  century  brought 
to  Japan  some  gold  and  silver,  but  this  metal  was  used  in 
the  arts,  chiefly  in  idol  making.  The  first  historical  notice 
of  silver  coin  wsus  in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Kenso,  486  A.  D., 
but  this  was  without  doubt  some  coin  imported  from  Korea 
or  China/  since  there  was  at  that  time  no  production  of  silver 

'  There  was  in  Qiina  a  ctirrency  of  shells  in  the  remotest  ancient  times  in  which 
liistoiy  is  meagre.    The  words  denoting  bnying,  selling,  riches,  property,  prices 
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in  Japan.  It  is  said  that  the  first  silver  produced  in  the 
country  was  presented  to  Emperor  Temmu  in  675  A.  D., 
and  the  first  gold  was  presented  to  Emperor.  ShOmu  in  848 
A.  D/  But  it  is  doubtful  if  these  precious  metals  were  not 
rather  some  of  those  which  were  originally  imported  from 
China.  After  the  Korean  conquest  in  the  third  century  a 
great  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  entered  Japan,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  deny  successfully  that  some  of  these 
were  the  ones  presented  to  the  Emperors. 

In  the  history  of  mining,  the  production  of  gold  precedes 
that  of  silver.  The  first  mint  is  said  to  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Emperor  Temmu,  675  A.  D.,  but 
nothing  is  recorded  about  coinage  in  that  period.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  silver  and  copper  were  coined  under 
Emperor  Genmy5  in  708  A.  D.  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Japan.*  The  coinage  of  silver,  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  copper  alone  was  coined.  This  indicates  that 
the  production  of  silver  was  yet  too  small  to  permit  its  use 
for  money,  and  that  copper  was  more  abundant. 

The  government  recognized  the  convenience  of  the  use  of 
coined  money  and  encouraged  its  use  in  every  way.  The 
foreign  money  in  circulation  was  the  iron  money  from  Korea 
and  the  copper  coinage  from  China.  The  people,  however, 
did  not  understand  so  well  the  advantages  of  the  metals  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  and  rice  continued  to  be  the  money  in 
popular  favor.  In  order  that  the  people  might  be  more 
readily  inclined  to  receive  coined  money.  Emperor  GenmyO 

and  many  others  referring  to  money  and  wealth,  are  composed  of  the  ideo- 
graphical sign  which  denotes  the  word  shell.  As  early  as  2852  B.  C  money  it 
supposed  to  have  been  extant  in  China.  In  the  period  of  2255-1766  B.  C 
money  consisted  of  yellow,  white,  and  red  metals.  For  the  detailed  statement, 
see  Vissering,  On  Chinese  Currency^  Chapter  I. 

'  Yokoi,  The  History  rf  Japanese  Commerce^  vol.  i,  p.  8L 
'  lbid,f  p.  ID. 
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issued  an  edict  in  708  A.  D.'  granting  titles  to  those  who 
stored  more  than  ten  Kwamme  of  money.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  if  the  people  once  had  it  in  their  possession  there 
would  be  no  further  question  of  its  circulation.  At  least  the 
decree  was  intended  to  teach  the  circulation  and  use  of 
money.  Taxes  were  commuted  in  money.  For  travelers 
who  had  always  been  compelled  to  carry  with  them  a  pro- 
vision of  rice,  way-side  inns  and  markets  were  established 
where  they  might  buy  rice  with  money.  In  714  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  land  were  restricted  to  transactions  where 
money  was  the  consideration.  The  nationalization  of  land 
was  thus  made  less  strict  in  order  to  foster  the  use  of  a 
coined  money.  But  the  pertinacity  of  custom  set  aside  the 
ruler's  good  intentions,  and  clung  to  rice  as  the  common 
medium  of  exchange.  The  Emperor  was  unable  to  impart 
to  coined  metal  the  essential  money  function  of  being 
universally  acceptable  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
hoarded  as  a  kind  of  curious  commodity. 

During  two  and  a  half  centuries  from  708  A.  D.,  fifleen 
different  kinds  of  coin  were  issued  at  twelve  different  times. 
Of  these  coins  twelve  were  copper,  two  were  silver  and  one 
was  gold.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  with 
each  recoinage  the  money  underwent  an  enormous  debase- 
ment. Although  the  new  coins  were  of  reduced  weight, 
their  value,  as  fixed  by  law,  was  ten  times  that  of  the  coins 
replaced.  The  effect  was  directly  opposite  to  that  intended. 
The  people  refused  to  circulate  it  at  all,  preferring  to  use 
rice  for  their  medium  of  exchange.  The  table,  as  given  by 
Suganuma,  is  as  follows :  * 

'  Suguianift,  The  CommerHal  History  ofjapan^  pp.  180  etseq. 
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Year,    Kind  of  Coin.  Weight,  Legal  Value, 

Momm6.    Fun.    Rin. 

708 Silver  2  10         f  One  silyer  coin  eqoals  twenty-five 

70S Copper         I  o         o         I     coppers. 

fOne  gold  coin  equals  10  silver 
coins.  One  siver  coin  equals  10 
copper  coins.  One  copper  coin 
equals  10  of  previous  coinage. 
767 Copper         I  05  Same  legal  value. 

^^^  ^ ^         ^         I  One  coin  equals  10  of  previous 

797 Copper       —99^.^  ^ 

\     coinage. 

821 Copper         I  00 

S32 Copper         7  00 

845 Copper       -  5         o         fOne  equals  10  of  previous  coin. 

856 Copper         060         r  One  equals  10  of  previous  coin- 

867 Copper       -  7         o         f  One  equals  10  of  previous  coin- 

l     age. 

886 Copper       —  '7         5 

903 Copper         I  o        o         f  One  equals  10  of  previous  coin- 

l     age. 
956 Copper         7  00 


For  more  than  six  centuries  from  956  A.  D.,  or  down  to 
the  time  of  Hideyoshi,  history  makes  but  one  mention  of 
coinage.  This  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  temporary  Mika- 
doate,  1333  to  1336,  when  Emperor  Gotaigo  attempted  to 
reform  the  coinage.  He  is  said  to  have  issued  the  first 
paper  currency  and  some  copper  coins,  but  his  endeavor 
was  buried  in  the  tumult  of  the  war  of  the  Crysanthemums. 

During  these  intervals  Chinese  coins  circulated  freely  and 
prices  were  quoted  on  a  money  basis,  but  they  were  not  de- 
termined by  the  simple  and  pure  consideration  of  money. 
*' Natural  economy"  predominated,  on  the  whole,  through- 
out the  country.  The  slowjdevelopment  of  "  money  econ- 
omy" unquestionably  retarded  [the  growth  of  trade  and 
commerce.  The  income  of  feudal  lords  and  the  payment  of 
rents  were  estimated  in  rice  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  present 
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Emperor,  whose  reign  is  known  as  the  Meiji  period.  The 
actual  "money  economy"  of  Japan  may  be  reckoned  ac- 
curately from  the  Restoration  of  1868. 

The  reformation  of  the  Taikwa  period  was  based  on  the 
Confucian  principle  that  "the  ruler  is  the  parent  of  the 
people."  Paternalism  of  the  most  pronounced  type  was 
consequently  the  ideal.  Among  the  many  regulations  and 
interferences  of  the  government,  those  which  had  direct 
economic  consequences  were  the  regulation  of  prices  by  the 
government  and  the  usury  laws.  The  interference  was  in- 
tended in  the  beginning  to  fix  the  standard  of  prices  in 
transactions  between  the  government  and  individuals,  but  it 
was  carried  further  in  the  course  of  time  so  far  as  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  prices  of  all  commodities.  These  regulations 
differed  from  the  Mediaeval  "just  price,"  which  was  an  ab- 
stract conception  of  the  worth  of  a  commodity  by  common 
estimation,  based  on  the  Christian  principle  of  right  and 
wrong.'  The  successive  debasements  of  the  coinage  had 
caused  a  general  rise  in  prices,  and  the  government  under- 
took to  keep  down  the  level  of  prices  by  its  authority. 
Buying  and  selling  were  prohibited  except  in  markets  where 
prices  were  fixed  and  regulated  by  the  government  without 
any  regard  to  the  elasticity  of  supply  and  demand. 

After  the  system  of  nationalization  of  land  was  broken 
down,  the  alienation  of  land  was  permitted  only  under  the 
most  careful  and  minute  supervision  of  the  government. 
Each  buyer  and  each  seller  was  required  to  secure  a  permit, 
witnesses  to  the  transaction  were  demanded,  and  the  deeds 
were  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  to-day. 

All  other  commodities  were  freely  bought  and  sold  at  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  government.  Priests  and  nuns  were 
allowed  to  purchase  only  such  articles  as  were  required  by 
their  personal  necessity. 

'  Cunniiigham,  Growth  of  English  Commerce  and  Industry ^  yol.  i,  p.  252. 
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These  various  regulations  and  interferences  continued 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  government  always 
sought  their  enforcement,  but  they  were  frequently  evaded 
with  more  or  less  cleverness.  With  the  decline  of  the  power 
of  the  central  government  the  trade  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions became  mere  "  dead  letters." 

There  were  two  kinds  of  loans,  from  an  early  date,  but 
their  origin  is  unknown.  One  was  very  similar  to  the 
Mediaeval  "  ntutuumy  *  and  was  a  gratuitous  loan.  The  other 
resembled  the  Mediaeval  ^* damnum  emergens''  and  ^^ lucrum 
cessans^'  interest  being  paid  on  the  principal.  The  usury 
laws  which  were  enacted  against  the  latter  were  explicitly 
for  the  protection  of  debtors.  It  was  entirely  apart  from  re- 
ligious motives.  The  government  loaned  both  money  and 
rice  to  individuals  for  the  payment  of  interest.  In  the  reign 
of  Emperor  Mombu,  705  A.  D.,  the  maximum  rate  of  inter- 
est for  government  and  private  loans  was  so  fixed  that  the 
amount  of  interest  could  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  the  prin- 
cipal in  sixty  days,  and  the  total  interest  coulcj  not  exceed 
100  per  cent,  in  480  days."  Compound  interest  was  not 
allowed.  During  the  reign  of  Emperor  Saga,  809  to  823 
A.  D.,  it  was  decreed  that  the  amount  of  interest  should  not 
exceed  50  per  cent,  of  the  principal  in  one  year,  and  that 
thereafter  no  interest  should  be  charged.^  Monks  and  nuns 
were  not  allowed  to  lend  except  gratuitously,  and  govern- 
ment officials  might  not  borrow  within  their  own  jurisdic- 
tion. In  case  the  debtor  should  become  a  bankrupt,  he  was 
compelled  to  repay  the  loan  by  his  labor- service.  For  this 
reason  all  suits  involving  debts  were  brought  before  the 
criminal  courts.  Under  the  Hojo  rule,  loans  for  interest  were 
prohibited,  but  interest  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
to  8  per  cent,  per  month  .^ 

^  Canningham,  Growth  o/EngUsh  Industry  and  Commerce^  vol.  i,  pp.  256, 257, 
*  Yokoi,  Th€  History  of  Japanese  Commerce^  vol.  1,  p.  22. 
»  JHd.,  p.  58.  *  Ibid,,  p.  84. 
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II.  Commerce  and  Foreign  Intercourse. 

By  the  Taikwa  Reforms  an  absolute  monarchical  govern- 
ment was  created  and  the  Emperor  became  a  real  ruler  direct- 
ing all  affairs  of  peace  and  war.  The  period  from  645  A.  D.  to 
930  A.  D.  is  known  as  the  golden  age  of  the  Mikado's  power. 
The  decline  of  the  Imperial  power  was  due  largely  to  the 
rapid  advance  of  Buddhism.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
effect  of  Buddhism  on  the  formation  of  Japanese  character 
has  been  very  g^eat.  Because  of  it,  it  now  became  the  cus- 
tom for  the  Emperors  to  abdicate  after  short  reigns,  renounc- 
ing all  worldly  affairs,  and  becoming  monies.^  From  Emperor 
Kimmei,  571  A.  D.,  to  Emperor  Gotoba,  1198  A.  D.,  there 
were  fifty-three  Emperors,  and  the  average  length  of  their 
reigns  was  less  than  twelve  years.  Meanwhile,  the  crafty 
and  powerful  nobility  formed  a  "  ring  "  about  the  Emperors 
and  usurped  the  administration  of  government.  At  the  same 
time,  the  increase  of  the  property  held  by  the  Buddhist  tem- 
ples and  the  creation  of  **  shoyen,"  •  or  non-taxable  land,  so 
depleted  the  government  revenues  that  the  Emperors  were 
dependent  on  the  nobility  for  financial  support.  The  Fuji- 
wara  family  gave  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  Emper- 
ors, and  were  the  first  ones  to  usurp  the  virtual  sovereign 
power.  Two  powerful  military  clans,  the  Taira  and  the 
Minamoto  families,  followed  the  Fujiwara  family,  and  the 
strife  between  them  lasted  for  a  century  and  a  half,  down  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  Minamoto  family  were  the  final 
victors.  In  11 86,  their  chief  warrior,  Yoritomo,  established 
himself  as  Shogun,  or  generalissimo,  at  Kamakura,  in  the 
province  of  Sagami.  It  was  a  military  government  and  its 
establishment  marked  a  triumph  of  the  militant  democracy 
of  the  Northerners — the  Teutons  of  Japan — over  the  literary 

1  GrifBs,  The  Mikado*i  Empire,  p.  114. 

*  Fnknda,  Die  GeselUchaftHche  und  VVirtschaftlidu  Enhoicklung  in  Japan^ 
P-79. 
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aristocracy  of  the  Southerners.  The  center  of  rule  was 
moved  from  Kioto  to  Kamakura,  and  the  Kamakura  Shoguns 
became  the  de  facto  rulers  of  Japan,  the  de  jure  rulers  being 
mere  figure-heads  of  administration. 

Under  the  Shogunate  thus  begun,  the  dual  system  of 
government  was  founded.  The  feudalism  which  developed 
under  the  Fujiwara  was  now  to  assume  national  proportions. 

Kamakura,  hemmed  in  as  it  is  by  the  mountainous  region 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  was  wholly  unsuited  for  a  center  of 
commerce  and  industry.  Very  little  attention  was  paid  to 
arts  and  industry  by  Yoritomo's  rule.  The  military  principle 
of  the  Shogunate  and  the  plain  and  simple  customs  of  the 
warriors  were  no  stimulus  to  industrial  activity.  Their  prow- 
ess lay  in  their  military  skill,  and  they  thought  the  arts  and 
culture  generally  fit  occupations  for  the  aristocratic  nobles 
at  Kioto.  But  the  necessities  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication between  Kamakura  and  Kioto  extended  the 
sphere  of  commerce  toward  the  eastern  provinces. 

From  1205  to  1333  was  the  period  of  the  Hojo  rule.  The 
later  representatives  of  this  family  were  oppressive  and 
tyrannical,  but  they  were  able  rulers  and  maintained  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  country  by  a  simplified  administration. 
During  this  period  the  resources  of  the  country  were  devel- 
oped, and  commerce  and  industry  were  so  encouraged  by 
the  Shogunate  that  Kamakura  rivaled  Kioto  as  the  business 
center  of  the  country. 

In  the  year  1248,  the  merchant  gild  known  as  the  ''za" 
was  organized.  The  name  signified  a  seat  where  merchan- 
dize was  sold.  There  were  seven  of  these  "  za,"  representing 
the  industries  and  trades  having  to  do  with  silk,  rice,  char- 
coal, fish,  carpentering,  dry-goods  and  horse  trading. 

Each  "  za  "  obtained  from  the  Shogunate  the  privilege  of 
monopoly  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  Outsiders 
could  not  engage  in  the  business,  the  monopoly  of  which 
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was  SO  purchased.  Interlopers  were  punished  by  the  same 
penalties  as  thieves.  Although  each  ''  za  "  was  an  exclusive 
body,  its  membership  was  open  to  all  who  might  pay  the 
required  fees,  which  were  practically  annual  dues.  The 
leading  advantages  derived  from  the  *'  za  "  system  were,  on 
the  one  side,  increased  revenues  to  the  Shogunate,  and  on 
the  other,  the  privilege  of  monopoly  and  the  power  of  a  col- 
lective advocacy  in  any  dispute  with  other  traders  and  with 
those  of  the  same  trade  in  other  towns.  In  the  Ashikaga 
period  the  number  of  the  "za"  was  greatly  increased,  in 
order  to  make  them  a  more  prolific  source  of  revenue.  Sub- 
sequently the  crafts-gild,  or  artizans'  "  za,"  was  organized  in 
different  towns.  The  "za"  system  of  the  organization  of 
industry  is  in  some  ways  like  that  of  the  gild  system  of 
Mediaeval  Europe,  but  it  differs  in  that  it  has  played  no  relig- 
ious or  political  role  nor  has  it  ever  governed  a  city.  Mr. 
Fukuda  has  developed  this  contrast  very  ably,' 

It  was  at  this  time,  1281  A.  D.,  that  the  great  Mongolian 
invasion  of  Japan  by  Kublai  Khan  occurred.  The  success- 
ful repulse  of  the  Mongols  in  what  is  known  as  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Koan  period  had  an  effect  on  the  Japanese  people 
similar  to  that  which  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  had  on  the 
English.  An  awakening  of  the  adventurous  and  sea-faring 
spirit  followed,  and  merchants  and  adventurers  scattered  to 
all  parts  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  While  some  of  the 
adventurers  became  renowned  in  Siam  and  the  Philippines, 
others  gave  themselves  up  to  piracy.  The  coasts  of  China, 
Korea,  Japan,  and  other  archipelagoes  were  the  prey  of 
these  buccaneers.  This  piratical  movement  extended  widely 
the  routes  of  navigation,  and  this  period  saw  great  progress 
in  the  arts  of  ship-building  and  navigation. 

The  civil  war  of  the  Crysanthemums  devastated  Kioto,  but 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Ashikaga  period  the  Kamakura 

1 DU  GeuUsckaftlichi  und  WirtsckaftlUki  Eniwicklun§in  Japan^  pp.  109, 1 10. 
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Shogunate  removed  to  it,  and  Kioto  again  became  the  center 
of  rule  as  well  as  the  economic  center  of  Japan.  Internal 
trade  was  largely  developed,  all  kinds  of  products  from  the 
provinces  were  sent  into  Kioto  and  Osaka.  The  system  of 
bills  of  exchange  was  introduced  at  this  time,  doubtless 
from  China.' 

The  sequel  of  the  development  of  commerce  and  industry 
is  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  creation  of 
social  classes.  In  order  to  prevent  the  increasing  difference 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  an  extreme  form  of  govern- 
ment interference  was  often  resorted  to,  under  the  guise  of 
"  benevolent  administration." '  By  this  existing  debts 
among  private  individuals  were  canceled.  The  origin  of  this 
''  benevolent  administration  "  is  said  to  have  been  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  made  by  the  government  in  order  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  poor.  In  the  later  days  of  the  Ashikaga 
rule,  not  only  were  the  taxes  heavily  increased,  but  the 
government  floated  a  public  loan  and  repudiated  it  by 
"  benevolent  administration." 

Corruption,  effeminacy  and  luxury  were  the  characteristics 
of  the  Ashikaga  period,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  most 
prosperous  age  of  arts  and  letters,  and  some  of  the  arts  were 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  they  have  been 
surpassed  at  no  time  since  then. 

Yoshimitsu  was  a  free  trader,  without  perhaps  compre- 
hending the  significance  of  his  policy.  He  believed  that 
free  exchange  of  commodities  is  a  source  of  national  wealth. 
The  need  of  large  revenues  to  maintain  his  extravagant  life 
caused  him  to  make  foreign  trade  the  prerogative  of  the 
government.  Diplomatic  intercourse  and  trading  were  not 
separated,  and  embassies  and  priests  sent  abroad  on  govem- 

*  Yokoi,  The  History  of  Japanese  Commerce,  ▼ol.  i,  p.  79. 
'Takekoshi,  The  History  0/2^00  Years,  p.  471. 
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ment  vessels  were  allowed  to  engage  in  commerce.  His 
strong  desire  to  develop  the  Chinese  trade  caused  Yoshimitsu 
to  call  himself  a  dependent  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  South- 
em  China  was  frequented  by  Japanese  vessels,  Ningpo  being 
the  center  of  trade  at  that  time.  The  principal  exports  were 
copper,  sulphur,  fans,  screens  and  swords.  Chinese  coin 
was  the  chief  import.  In  1448,  a  commercial  treaty'  was 
negotiated  with  Korea  by  the  terms  of  which  Japan  might 
send  fifty  ships  annually  and  export  20,000  koku  of  rice  and 
beans  from  Korea.  It  was  in  this  Ashikaga  period  that 
Japan  first  became  known  to  western  Europe  through  Marco 
Polo,  and  that  the  first  European  arrived  on  the  shores  of 
Japan. 

III.  Growth  of  Cities  and  Industry, 

From  1478  to  1600,  is  known  as  the  Dark  Ages,  or  War 
Period,  in  Japanese  history.  It  was  the  most  individualistic 
and  progressive  age  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Hereto- 
fore compulsory  military  service  was  required  of  each  clan 
or  military  class  whose  unifying  bond  was  blood-relationship 
or  the  more  artificial  relations  of  mutual  recognition.  The 
members  of  these  clans  were  the  land  owners  and  constituted 
the  army  of  provincial  nobles.  In  theory  the  classes  of  sol- 
diers and  farmers  were  separate,  but  they  were  both  produc- 
ive  classes,  since  soldiery  was  not  yet  a  profession  and  the  un- 
productive luxury  of  a  standing  army  had  not  yet  appeared. 
The  bond  of  service,  however,  was  so  changed  that  individ- 
ual discipline  and  duty,  and  not  clan  afHliation,  was  the  basis 
of  military  service.  The  farmer  laid  down  his  ''  kuwa  **  and 
took  up  arms  when  called.  He  was  free  to  pledge  his  fealty 
to  whatever  cause  or  provincial  noble  gave  promise  of  suc- 
cess, in  such  a  way  as  most  to  benefit  him  and  to  better  his 

'  Yokoi,  7'he  History  ofjapantte  Commerce^  vol.  i,  p.  113. 
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condition.  Any  one  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  welcomed 
by  the  provincial  nobles,  and  each  man  was  advanced  to 
positions  of  trust  and  power  according  to  his  merit.  Com- 
petition, in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  modified  the  social 
structure,  which  had  been  built  upon  kinship,  ranks  and 
caste.  The  two  most  famous  warriors  of  the  age,  Hideyoshi 
and  lyeyasu,  started  from  humble  origin  and  attained  the 
rank  of  Shogun  by  sheer  force  of  merit  and  ability.  It  was 
a  period  of  almost  incessant  fighting  and  devastation,  but,  as 
in  western  Europe,  cities  and  industry  grew  up  during  the 
war  period.  The  provincial  nobles — ^veritable  feudal  lords 
— had  need  to  protect  themselves  against  unexpected  attacks 
by  rival  chiefs,  and  they  erected  strong  castles  where  their 
soldiers  might  always  be  assembled  in  case  of  emergency. 
Thus  the  soldiers  became  professional  fighters  and  formed 
the  standing  army  of  the  nobles.  About  the  castles  farmers^ 
artisans  and  merchants  settled,  both  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  soldiers  and  to  enjoy  protection  for  their  own  lives  and 
property.  In  this  way  the  cities  sprang  up.  Unlike  the 
cities  of  feudal  Europe,  they  had  no  walls  but  such  as  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  the  citizens  might  constitute.  The  castles 
were  built  in  what  were  considered  strategic  points  from  a 
military  view,  and  mountainous  and  partly  inaccessible 
places  were  often  chosen.  This  peculiarity  is  noticeable  in 
the  old  Japanese  cities  even  to  this  time. 

Each  province  considered  the  contiguous  ones  as  ene- 
mies, and  strangers  were  apt  to  meet  with  marked  suspicion 
rather  than  with  hospitality.  Tolls  and  all  kinds  of  restric- 
tions were  enforced  in  order  to  discourage  migration  from 
province  to  province.  Each  province  had  its  own  standards 
of  money,  weights,  and  measures.  This  self-sufficing  policy 
was  an  inevitable  concomitant  of  the  war  spirit.  In  order 
to  provide  for  the  great  expenditures  which  were  made 
necessary  by  their  large  standing  armies,  the  nobles  en- 
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couraged  ag^culture  and  all  kinds  of  industries  in  their 
provinces,  and  the  productive  labor  forces  were  easily  led 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  cities  about  the  castles. 
Many  of  the  nobles,  who  were  actually  governing  independ- 
ent princedoms,  and  especially  those  in  the  southwest,  en- 
gaged in  the  Chinese-Korean  trade,  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  money  provided  for  their  war  expenditures.  A  new 
development  of  ship-building  and  navigation  may  be  traced 
to  this  period.  The  ships  built  at  this  time  were  much 
larger  than  the  ships  of  Columbus  and  their  sailing  qualities 
were  about  equal  to  those  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
galleons.'  Meanwhile  mining  was  developed  in  the  north- 
ern provinces,  and  the  mines  of  Sado,  Kaga,  and  K6shiQ 
came  to  be  well-known.  Judging  from  the  quantity  of 
precious  metals  exported  from  Japan  by  the  Europeans  in 
subsequent  years,"  the  production  of  gold  and  silver  during 
this  era  must  have  been  much  more  than  is  commonly 
estimated. 

Hideyoshi  brought  about  once  again  the  unification  of  the 
country.  It  was  his  policy  to  break  down  provincialism 
and  to  create  a  universal  social  organization.  The  taxation 
of  land,  the  monetary  system,  measures  and  weights,  were 
made  to  conform  to  the  same  standards  throughout  the 
land.  The  abundance  of  precious  metals  and  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  the  country  in  the  later  days  of  Hideyoshi, 
prompted  him  to  send  out  an  expedition  against  Korea  and 
China.  This  expedition  set  out  in  1592.  In  some  respects 
it  may  be  compared  to  the  Crusades  of  the  Middle  Ages.^ 
A  vast  army  of  Japanese  marched  through  the  home  of  an 

>  Griffit,  Tki  Mikad(fs  Empire^  p.  246. 

'  The  Portiigaese  are  said  to  have  exported  59^  miUioni  sterling  of  predom 
metalf,  chiefly  gold,  from  1550  to  1639.    (See  next  chapter.) 

>  Fukada,  DU  GeseUsekaftliche  und  JVirtksehafilUhe  Entwickelung  in  Japan^ 
p.  114. 
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ancient  civilization  and  came  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Koreans  and  Chinese.  No  permanent  foothold  on  the  con- 
tinent was  obtained,  and  the  only  material  result  was  the 
enormous  loss  of  money  and  of  men.  But  what  the  Japanese 
soldiers  had  seen  on  the  continent  and  the  influence  making 
for  refinement  and  culture  which  they  brought  back  with 
them,  were  no  small  factors  in  producing  the  industrial 
growth  of  the  country  in  the  Tokugawa  regime.  With  the 
death  of  Hideyoshi  in  1 598  and  the  battie  of  Sekigahara  in 
1600,  lyeyasu  brought  the  whole  country  under  his  rule  and 
domination.     At  this  point  begins  the  Tokugawa  period. 


CHAPTER  III 
The  Beginning  of  European  Trade 

OmMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  I54I  TO  1868  A.  D. 

I.  Economic  Condition  of  Europe  from  the  i6th  to  the  i8th 

Century 

(a)  Mercantilism — Its  Development  and  Theory. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  the  growth  of  commerce 
and  the  development  of  the  money  economy  in  the  western 
part  of  Europe  were  the  principal  economic  factors  in  the 
dissolution  of  the  manorial  system,  which  had  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  customs  and  traditions  of  centuries.  The 
local  self-sufficiency  gave  way  before  the  activities  of  com- 
merce, which  relieved  a  community  of  its  surplus  and  supplied 
its  needs  from  the  abundance  of  others.  The  displacement 
of  the  old  feudal  economy  founded  on  exchanges  in  kind  by 
the  new  money  economy  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  wage 
system,  industrial  capital,  and  the  relation  of  contract  be- 
tween employer  and  employed.  Social  growth  implies 
changes.  The  sweeping  away  of  Medievalism  was  the 
change  from  independent,  local  institutions  to  the  central- 
ised, national  ones.  The  rise  of  states  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  opportunity  of  absolutism,  and  each  king 
sought  to  concentrate  his  military  and  monetary  forces.  It 
was  an  age  of  materialism  and  struggle  for  money.  In  all 
ages  national  power  and  national  wealth  are  intimately  re- 
lated. In  order  to  promote  national  power,  the  endeavor  to 
increase  wealth  became  a  sort  of  national  passion.  As  the 
state  became  more  concentrated  politically,  its  added  strength 
50  5« 
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and  prestige  were  used  more  directly  for  commercial  ends. 
The  creation  of  commercial  and  industrial  strength  was 
aimed  at  and  sought  by  such  exercise  of  sovereign  authority 
as  was  deemed  expedient.  National  jealousies  and  rivalries, 
as  well  as  internal  conditions,  were  the  occasion  of  innumer- 
able encouragements,  restrictions,  and  restraints. 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  and  the  opening  of  the 
eastern  trade  brought  much  new  treasure,  especially  silver, 
into  Europe,  and  the  scope  of  the  money  economy  was  cor- 
respondingly broadened.  Money  became  the  one  object  of 
desire  and  was  counted  the  one  essential  item  of  wealth.  As 
a  corollary  of  this  conception,  the  idea  became  general  that 
the  more  money  there  was  in  a  state  the  more  prosperous 
must  that  state  be.  Possessed  with  this  idea,  the  nations 
vied  with  each  other  and  with  their  own  greed  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  treasure.  Foreign  commerce  was  the  ideal 
means  of  accomplishing  this  desire,  and  national  industries 
were  encouraged  in  order  that  the  products  might  be  ex- 
ported and  the  precious  metals  brought  in. 

It  was  also  generally  held  that  one  nation's  gain  neces- 
sarily implied  a  corresponding  loss  on  the  part  of  another. 
That  a  free  interchange  of  commodities  could  be  of  mutual 
profit  and  advantage  seemed  to  have  no  place  in  their 
economic  conceptions.  There  was  no  code  of  international 
law  of  anything  like  common  acceptation.  In  the  absence 
of  this,  commercial  rivalries  led  to  strained  relations  between 
the  nations.  The  political  schemes  and  intrigues  of  the 
time  were  almost  always  based  on  some  real  or  imagined 
advantage  in  commercial  relations  which  one  nation  pos- 
sessed over  another.  When  the  nations  were  exhausted  by 
excess  of  actual  war,  and  peace  was  declared,  embargoes, 
tarifTs,  restrictions  and  reprisals  of  every  sort  were  resorted 
to  as  scarcely  less  effectual  means  than  war  of  crippling  the 
enemy.     It  was  the  age  of  **qui  terre  a,  guerre  a.'*    And 
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the  same  sort  of  legislation  was  enacted  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  national  resources  and  strength.  Colbert's  tarifTs  and 
Cromwell's  Navigation  Acts  were  of  this  character.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  the  whole  period  was  characterized  by  the 
growth  and  unification  of  national  sentiment,  the  centraliza- 
tion of  political  sovereignty  and  economic  prestige,  and  the 
national  manipulation  of  industry  and  commerce  to  the  end 
of  large  and  ever  larger  importations  of  money.  Gustav 
SchmoUer,  in  his  comprehensive  review  of  the  Mercantile 
System,  has  stated  this  situation  in  detail. 

In  such  an  age  of  politico-economic  struggle  the  life  of 
each  nation  depended,  both  for  defense  and  for  timely 
ofTense,  on  its  organized  efficiency.  The  economic  suprem* 
acy  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  possible  only  because  the 
Republic  pursued  a  vigorous  commercial  policy  under  cen- 
tral guidance  and  control.  As  localism  and  provincialism 
became  more  conspicuous,  after  1700,  the  decline  of  the 
Republic  was  hastened  by  so  much  as  these  principles  were 
of  predominant  influence. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  the 
Reformation  movement  was  the  division  of  Germany  into 
small  princedoms  and  independent  states.  The  unification 
of  the  empire  was  greatly  retarded,  and  Germany,  "  the 
mouths  of  whose  great  streams  passed  into  foreign  hands," 
was  put  nearly  two  centuries  behind  France  and  England  in 
the  economic  competition  because  she  was  not  concentrated 
as  were  they. 

The  movement  toward  a  pronounced  nationalism  was  the 
social  product  of  the  times  which  has  come  to  be  known  as 
**  mercantilism."  In  England  it  started  long  before  the  con- 
troversy on  the  Balance  of  Trade  and  the  Bullion  Policy  of 
the  East  India  Company,  even  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL 
Schmoller    gives    this    summary   of    the   system : '    "  The 

*  Tk€  MtreanHle  System^  p,  51. 
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essence  of  the  system  lies  not  in  some  doctrine  of  money,  or 
of  the  balance  of  trade ;  not  in  tariff  barriers,  protection 
duties,  or  in  navigation  laws ;  but  in  something  far  greater, 
namely,  in  the  total  transformation  of  society  and  its  organi- 
zation, as  well  as  of  the  state  and  of  its  institutions,  in  the 
replacing  of  a  local  and  territorial  economic  policy  by  that 
of  the  national  state." 

Ingram  points  out  that  this  movement  was  not  the  con- 
scious product  of  scientific  thought  or  of  deliberate  purpose 
and  plan  on  the  part  of  states  and  statesmen,  but  was  wrought 
out  by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  conditions.'  Thus  it 
happens  that  in  different  nations  mercantilism  assumed  dif- 
ferent forms  and  was  known  by  different  names,  but  the 
essential  and  vital  principle  was  the  same.  In  France  it  was 
known  as  the  Restrictive  System,  or  '*  Colbertism,"  while  in 
other  countries  it  was  called  the  Industrial  System  and  the 
Balance  of  Trade.  But  nowhere  was  economics  distinguished 
from  politics.  It  was  considered  rather  a  sub-division  of  the 
science  of  statesmanship. 

From  the  standpoint  of  economics,  the  mercantilists  held 
four  erroneous  ideas  concerning  money.  No  distinction 
was  made  between  private  and  public  wealth ;  money  was 
thought  to  be,  if  not  the  sole,  at  least  the  most  important 
form  of  wealth;  money,  by  its  very  presence,  indicated 
prosperity,  and  hence,  the  more  money  the  more  prosper- 
ity ;  and  its  hoarding  as  treasure  for  use  in  offense  and  de- 
fense was  held  to  be  a  necessity.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  they  held  exalted  ideas  of  money,  but  they  are  wrong 
who  condem  the  mercantilists  on  the  ground  that  they  iden- 
tified money  and  wealth.  They  recognized  the  conventional 
character  of  money ;  they  considered  it  an  index  of  prosper- 
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increasing  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation.  They  aimed 
at  national  self-sufficiency — that  is,  that  the  nation  should 
produce,  so  far  as  possible,  everything  needed  for  its  own 
consumption  and  the  surplus  exported.  By  this  means  the 
money  of  a  nation  would  be  all  kept  at  home  and  the  nation 
be  correspondingly  prosperous.  Consequently  the  export 
of  bullion,  staple  goods  and  raw  material  was  prohibited 
along  with  the  importation  of  manufactured  articles.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  raw  material  was  free  and 
the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods  was  encouraged  by 
bounties.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  restrictive  duties 
were  not  in  themselves  an  essential  condition  of  mercantilism, 
but  depended  rather  on  the  relation  of  industry  and  trade 
to  the  economic  condition  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  manufactures,  shipping  and  foreign  com- 
merce by  state  interference  resembles  the  program  of  social- 
ism in  some  respects,  but  it  differs  wholly  in  ultimate  ends. 
The  one  aims  to  secure  national  self-sufficiency ^  the  other 
seeks  to  improve  the  condition  of  wage-earners. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  modem  economic  theory  and 
practice,  mercantilism  is  seriously  defective,  but  in  its  day 
it  was  an  advance  from  past  conditions  and  was  productive 
oi  important  results.     List  calls  it  the  *'  industrial  system," 
and  discusses  its  merits  in  comparison  with  later  systems. 
He  says  of  it :  *  **  It  assumes  the  importance  of  manufactures 
and  their  influence  on  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation of  a  country,  and  frankly  acknowledges  their  import- 
ance.   It  aims,  in  general,  at  the  best  mode  of  establishing 
mdustry  in  a  nation  properly  situated  for  that  purpose.     It 
^es  the  idea  of  a  nation  as  its  starting-point,  and,  treating 
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(b)  Rival  Commercial  Empires  in  the  East, 

The  extension  of  the  money  economy  and  the  disruption 
of  the  gild  system  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  capitalist 
class.  At  the  same  time,  and  largely  for  the  same  reasons, 
came  the  rise  of  competition  and  competitive  prices  in  place 
of  former  monopoly  and  fixed  prices.  Capital  had  long  been 
in  existence  as  a  product  of  accumulation,  but  it  had  not 
until  now  been  used  on  a  large  scale  as  an  instrument  for 
exploiting  commerce  and  industry  in  the  production  of 
wealth.  According  to  Karl  Marx,  industrial  capital  origi- 
nated in  the  sixteenth  century.  Lassalle  ascribes  the  over- 
throw of  Medisevalism  to  the  growth  of  capital  through  trade, 
and  attributes  the  enormous  increase  of  capital  to  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  New  World  and  the  opening  of  the  trade  routes 
to  the  East. 

The  struggles  for  economic  supremacy  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  Europe,  but  were  carried  on  in  distant  lands 
under  the  system  of  chartered  joint  stock  companies.  The 
States  stood  behind  the  companies,  and  the  principle  of  mer- 
cantilism was  extended  to  the  commercial  rivalry  in  the  Far 
East. 

The  famous  voyage  of  Vasco  de  Gama  was  soon  followed 
by  that  of  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  who  established  trading 
posts  at  Cochin  and  at  Caunamore  on  the  Indian  Ocean  in 
1501.  Ten  years  later,  Malacca,'  the  seat  of  all  the  com- 
merce of  the  Spice  Islands,  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese. 
China  was  reached  in  1517.''  The  Portuguese  thus  began  to 
monopolize  the  trade  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  They 
established  commercial  and  military  stations  along  both  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Indian  coasts.  They  had  undisputed  com- 
mercial supremacy.  The  decline  of  this  commercial  empire 
dates  from  1580,  when  the  crowns  of  the  Iberian  peninsula 
were  united  in  the  person  of  Philip  II.     The  trading  posts 

^  Morris,  History  of  CoUmizoHon^  p.  21 1.  '  IHd, 
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of  the  East  and  the  vessels  of  the  Portuguese  were  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  hostile  powers  and  enemies  of  Spain. 
Political  corruption  contributed  to  the  exhaustion  of  national 
energy.  In  order  to  keep  the  monopoly  of  the  Oriental 
trade  in  the  markets  of  Europe,  the  Portuguese  undertook 
to  maintain  political  authority  over  the  entire  area  from  Gib- 
raltar to  the  Far  East.  Such  an  enterprise  was  too  great  for 
a  nation  whose  population  is  estimated  at  3,000,000.^ 

In  1640  Portugal  became  once  more  independent,  and  its 
colonial  aspirations  were  directed  this  time  to  the  west 
instead  of  to  the  east. 

The  colonial  policy  of  Spain  differed  materially  from  that 
of  the  Portuguese.  While  Portugal  was  extending  her  com- 
mercial interests  to  the  East  and  among  people  of  old 
civilizations  and  established  customs,  Spain  was  establishing 
her  sovereignty  by  means  of  colonies  among  the  barbarians 
of  South  and  Central  America.'  The  Spaniards  met  less 
resistance  generally  from  the  semi-civilized  people  than 
Portuguese  did  in  the  Far  East.  But  the  Spaniards  were 
neither  a  commercial  people  nor  good  colonizers.  Their 
object  was  to  exploit  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  colonies  by 
native  laborers.  For  this  reason  Spain's  colonial  policy 
exhibited  the  most  extreme  form  of  the  restrictive  system. 
Her  ceaseless  political  embroilments  made  her  the  prey  of 
hostile  powers,  and  she  granted  private  rights  of  trade  to 
none,  but  reserved  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  all  trade 
privileges,  conducted  the  enterprises  for  the  profit  of  the 
Crown,  and  made  her  colonial  policies  a  creature  of  state 
monopoly.^ 

Vast  amounts  of  the  precious  metals,  principally  silver 
from  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  brought  into  Spain.  The 
abundance   of    treasure  led   the   Spaniards   to   look   upon 

'  Ctmningbam,  Western  Civilitation,  rol  ii,  p.  189.        *JHd,,  p.  19a 
*  Morris,  Hitiory  of  CohniMoHony  toL  i,  p.  261. 
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industry  as  low  and  base,  an  occupation  tending  only  to 
debasement.  But  the  costly  wars  of  Charles  V.  and  the 
luxurious  extravagance  of  Philip  II.  made  it  impossible  to 
keep  these  deposits  of  treasure  at  home  despite  the  bullion 
policy  of  the  government.  Few  industries  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  the  metal  treasures  of  Spain  gradually  found  their 
way  to  Genoa,  Amsterdam,  and  other  commercial  and  indus- 
trial centers. 

Dutch  commerce  commended  itself  from  the  first  by  the 
excellence  of  the  wares  of  native  manufacture.  Their 
woolen  industry  was  especially  prosperous.  The  Dutch 
imported  com  from  Poland,  Russia,  and  Prussia  for  their 
own  consumption  and  for  the  trade  which  they  supplied 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Their  trading  extended  to 
America,  to  the  East  Indies  and  to  the  Far  East.  The  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  Dutch  government  was  peculiar  at 
that  time.  They  attempted  the  subjugation  of  no  part  of 
the  Far  East,  but  they  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  mono- 
poly enjoyed  by  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  traders,  and 
drove  them  out  from  one  place  after  another.  The  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  which  played  so  great  a  role  in  the 
eastern  trade,  was  formally  organized  and  chartered  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  March  in  1602.  Its  capital  stock  was  five 
million  dollars,  divided  into  2153  shares.' 

The  prosperity  of  the  Dutch  traders  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  directed  their  efforts  solely  to  securing  profitable 
trade.  They  were  indifferent  to  the  acquisition  of  territory 
and  to  the  political  and  religious  affairs  of  the  natives  of  the 
countries  with  which  they  traded.  They  were  welcomed  by 
the  natives  and  met  with  no  difficulty  in  establishing  trading- 
posts  in  the  East.  By  this  purely  economic  policy  the 
Dutch  gained  one  point,  but  lost  another.  They  enjoyed 
unexcelled  prosperity  in  the  Oriental  trade,  but  gradually 

^  Morris,  History  of  Colonitatiotif  vol.  i,  p.  334. 
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fell  before  the  energetic  and  centralized  rivalry  of  France 
and  of  England.  The  Dutch  traders  were  not  free  from  the 
economic  fallacies  of  the  time.  They  began  their  com- 
mercial enterprises  with  the  most  liberal  economic  policy 
and  doctrine  of  the  age,  but  gradually  assumed  the  heritage 
of  monopoly  which  they  had  wrested  from  the  Portuguese 
and  Spaniards.  They  undertook  to  limit  the  supply  of  Ori- 
ental goods  by  destroying  the  surplus  and  thus  assuring  to 
themselves  control  of  the  European  markets.  The  rise  of 
jealous  rivals  tempted  them  to  increase  their  restrictive 
measures,  which  tended  only  to  hasten  the  decline  of  their 
commercial  power  and  pre-eminence. 

II.  The  First  European  Trade 

(a)   The  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards  :  The  Hollanders 
and  the  English. 

Japan  was  first  known  to  the  Europeans  through  the 
Venetian  traveler,  Marco  Polo,  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth 
century  of  his  travels  in  the  East.  He  called  the  country 
"Zepang,"  the  land  of  gold  and  of  silver.  It  was  nearly 
three  centuries  later  that  direct  and  regular  commercial 
intercourse  between  western  Europe  and  the  leading  coun- 
tries of  the  East  was  established  by  the  persistent  enterprise 
of  the  Portuguese  seamen  and  traders.  The  discoveries  of 
Vasco  de  Gama  were  followed  up  by  extensive  explorations 
by  the  Portuguese.  As  early  as  1510  they  obtained  a  foot- 
hold at  Goa,  some  three  hundred  miles  north  of  Calcutta. 
The  following  year  they  established  a  trade-station  at 
Malacca,  where  the  trade  of  the  Spice  Islands  and  of  all  the 
East  was  concentrated.  In  15 17  they  pushed  on  into  Siam 
and  southern  China  and  made  trade  settlements  at  Macao 
and  at  Ningpo.  In  1541,  while  plying  on  a  Chinese  junk 
between  Dodra,  Siam,  and  a  Chinese  port,  certain  Portuguese 
traders  were  driven  by  a  storm  and  reached  the  shore  of  Ka- 
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goshima,  Japan.  The  names  of  these  traders  were  Antony  de 
Moto,  Francis  Zimoro,  and  Antonio  Perota.'  Two  years  later, 
September  23,  1543,  another  Portuguese  adventurer,  Fernao 
Mendez  Pinto,  and  his  Chinese  comrades,  while  sailing  along 
the  China  Sea  were  driven  by  a  Monsoon  storm  to  Tanega- 
shima,  Japan.  It  was  this  Pinto  who  introduced  fire-arms 
and  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  into  Japan.  It  is  narrated 
that  one  thousand  Rio  of  silver  was  given  for  a  fire-arm  and 
that  Pinto's  comrades  cleared  more  than  twelve  hundred  per 
cent,  on  their  cargo.  Although  Pinto  is  generally  known  as 
the  first  European  who  reached  Japan,  the  honor  or  prestige 
unquestionably  belongs  to  the  three  above-named.  Moto, 
Zimoro,  and  Perota  returned  to  Siam,  and  Pinto  and  his 
comrades  returned  to  Ningpo  whence  they  came.  These 
Portuguese  doubtless  told  their  fellow-countrymen  what 
they  had  seen  in  Japan,  with  possibly  some  exaggeration. 
At  any  rate  much  interest  was  aroused  and  the  attention  of 
the  Portuguese  settlers  in  Siam  and  Ningpo  directed  to 
Japan.  As  an  immediate  result,  nine  vessels  were  at  once 
fitted  out  for  the  Japanese  trade.  This  fleet  was  followed 
by  others  and  the  new  trade  proved  lucrative  and  increased 
accordingly.  The  Portuguese  had  but  few  products  and 
manufactured  articles  of  their  own,  but  they  brought  from 
China  and  India  brocades,  silk  textiles,  drugs,  and  sugar. 
They  also  introduced  into  the  country  sheep,  goats,*  pota- 
toes and  tobacco.3  The  chief  items  of  Japanese  export 
were  gold  and  silver. 

This  was  at  the  time  of  the  war  period  of  Japanese  history, 
and  the  provincial  nobles  needed  the  fire-arms  which  were 

^Nachod,  DU  Bniehungin  der  NiederlandUcken  Ostindtschen  Komfagmt 
MU  Japan^  p.  30. 

'Hildbretb,  Japan  aud  the  Japanese^  p.  67. 

*  Satow'i  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  weed  in  TransaeHons  ofthi  Asiatu 
Soeieiy  ofjapan^  rol.  vi,  p.  68. 
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being  imported.  These  rivals,  jealous  of  each  other's  pros- 
perity, were  most  willing  to  open  their  ports  to  foreign  trade 
and  to  welcome  the  Portuguese  traders.  There  has  never 
been  freer  trade  and  foreign  commerce  in  Japan  than  at  this 
time.  Foreigners  were  permitted  to  travel  at  will  through 
the  country  and  to  enter  any  port  along  the  coast  of  Japan. 
The  missionary  followed  the  trader. 

Portuguese  merchants  in  those  days  were  accompanied 
wherever  they  went  by  friars  and  Jesuits.  The  zeal  and 
devotion  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  propagation  of 
their  faith  were  met  in  this  instance  by  a  remarkable,  if 
ephemeral,  success.  Francis  Xavier  reached  Japan  in  1549. 
He  and  his  successors ''  reaped  within  twenty  years  a  harvest 
of  three  hundred  thousand  souls  in  the  highest  and  the  low- 
est walks  of  life."  *  Among  the  converts  were  several  princes 
and  a  number  of  feudal  chiefs. 

On  February  20,  1582,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  bear 
their  submission  to  the  Holy  See  and  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the 
Pope.  They  were  sent  by  the  provincial  nobles  of  Bungo, 
Arima  and  Omura,  on  board  a  Portuguese  ship.* 

In  the  propagation  of  the  new  faith  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
employed  the  spirit  and  methods  of  the  Inquisition.  They 
violently  attacked  the  Buddhists,  insulting  their  gods,  and  in- 
citing them  to  destroy  the  idols  and  temples.  They  did  not 
confine  their  activity  and  influence  to  matters  of  religion,  but 
seemed  to  be  animated  with  political  purposes.  Commercial 
motives  and  religious  principles  were  combined  and  the 
traders  and  Jesuits,  working  together  for  their  mutual  advan- 
tage, played  the  one  against  the  other  so  as  to  compel  the 
reception  of  the  faith  as  a  condition  of  the  benefits  of  trade. 
The  priests  persuaded  the  merchants  to  establish  their  head- 

^  Mitobe,  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Japan^  p.  10. 

'  Sugairama,   The   Commercial  History  of  Japan^  p,  322.    A  copy  of  tiie 
origioal  letter  from  the  fendal  chief  of  Bungo  to  the  Pope. 
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quarters  where  the  provincial  nobles  were  converted  and 
where  Roman  Catholic  domination  might  be  obtained.  The 
provincial  noble  of  Kagoshima  was  indifferent  to  the  new 
faith  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  yield  to  the  dictation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  representatives.  As  a  result,  the  trade 
station  was  at  once  removed  from  Kagoshima  to  Hirato. 
The  latter  port  was  opened  in  1550  and  became  the  center 
of  Portuguese  trade.  When  the  Jesuit  missionaries  ascer- 
tained that  the  provincial  noble  of  Hirato  was  not  a  ready  or 
willing  convert  to  the  faith,  they  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  noble  of  Omura,  and  three  other  ports,  Yokose, 
Fukuda  and  Nagasaki,  were  opened  in  order  to  ruin  the 
prosperity  of  Hirato.  The  three  ports  were  not  over  forty 
miles  from  Hirato.  The  demands  made  on  the  noble  of 
Omura  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  was  as  follows : 

"  (i)  Protection  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  mis- 
sionaries. Four  miles  square  of  the  settlement  to  be  opened 
and  all  taxes  to  be  exempted  therein,  and  those  who  are  not 
Christians  not  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  the  settlement  without 
the  permission  of  the  Catholic  priest." 

"  (2)  The  Portuguese  residing  in  the  settlement  to  be 
exempt  from  all  kinds  of  taxation,  and  those  who  trade  with 
the  Portuguese  to  be  exempted  from  duties  for  ten  years."  ' 
The  Roman  Catholic  influence  soon  controlled  the  port  of 
Nagasaki  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  part  of  the  papal  dominion* 
The  Jesuits  conducted  themselves  arrogantly,  and  when  their 
ambitious  designs  became  known,  the  native  converts  showed 
their  impetuous  character.  And  added  to  this  aggravation, 
were  the  political  claims  of  the  Pope.  ^'  The  novel  doctrine 
that  there  was  a  King  of  kings  to  whom  all  allegiance  was 
primarily  due,  and  that  the  vicar  of  this  King  did  actually 
reign  in  Rome,  would  have  been  enough  to  rouse  the  jealous 
susceptibilities  of  any  ruler." ' 

^ SuganuiiUL,  The  Commercial Hisioty  of  Japan^'^^^^^ 
'Nitobe,  Intercouru  between  the  U,  S.  and  yapan,  p.  11. 
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Hideyoshi,  having  restored  the  unity  and  order  of  the 
country,  saw  the  threatening  character  of  the  new  religion. 
Although  not  anti-Christian  himself,  he  determined  to  drive 
the  Jesuits  out  of  the  land.  The  following  letter  from  Hide- 
yoshi to  Dom  Edward  de  Menessez,  the  Portuguese  Viceroy 
of  Goa,  distinctly  afHrms  his  policy,  namely,  to  separate 
commerce  from  religion ;  to  encourage  the  former,  to  reject 
the  latter.  The  letter  was  dated  July  25,  1592,  and  is  of 
historic  importance  both  to  Japan  and  to  the  western  world. 
It  is  as  follows : ' 

"  As  to  what  regards  religion,  Japan  is  the  realm  of  the 
Kami,  that  is,  of  Shin,  the  beginning  of  all  things ;  and  the 
good  order  of  the  government  depends  upon  the  exact 
observance  of  the  laws  of  which  the  Kami  are  the  authors. 
They  cannot  be  departed  from  without  overturning  the  sub- 
ordination which  ought  to  exist  of  subjects  to  their  sover- 
eign, of  wives  to  their  husbands,  of  children  to  their  parents, 
vassals  to  their  lords,  servants  to  their  masters.  These  laws 
are  necessary  to  maintain  good  order  within  and  tranquillity 
without."  "The  fathers,  called  the  Company,  have  come  to 
these  islands  to  teach  another  religion ;  but  as  that  of  the 
Kami  is  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated,  the  new  law 
can  only  serve  to  introduce  into  Japan  a  diversity  of  worship 
very  prejudicial  to  the  state.  It  is  on  that  account  that,  by 
an  Imperial  edict,  I  have  forbidden  these  strange  doctors  to 
continue  to  preach  their  doctrine.  I  have  even  ordered 
them  to  leave  Japan,  and  I  am  determined  not  to  allow  any- 
body to  come  thither  to  retail  new  opinions.  But  I  still 
desire  that  commerce,  as  between  you  and  me,  may  continue 
on  its  old  footing.  I  shall  keep  the  way  open  to  you  both 
by  sea  and  land,  by  freeing  the  one  from  pirates  and  the 

*  Sagunmu,  Thi  Commercial  HiOory  of  Japan,  pp.  329-330.  The  original 
letter  is  copied  here.  A  trantlation  ia  found  in  Hildbrelh,  Japan  and  tko 
Japamti,-^  no. 
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Other  from  robbers.  The  Portuguese  may  trade  with  my 
subjects  in  all  sincerity,  and  I  shall  take  care  that  nobody 
harms  them." 

What  Hideyoshi  did  was  for  the  safety  of  the  national  exist- 
ence. He  was  not  so  blind  as  to  confuse  religious  prejudices 
with  commercial  interests.  He  desired  to  make  a  commer- 
cial Japan,  but  he  could  not  tolerate  political  interference 
under  the  guise  of  religious  propagandism.  The  sad  work 
of  religious  persecution,  for  the  first  time  in  Japanese  history^ 
began  in  1587,  just  45  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  Japan. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  crowns  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  been  united  in  Philip  II.  a  fierce  jealousy  and 
hatred  continued  to  exist  between  the  two  nations.  This 
feeling  was  exaggerated  in  the  trading  posts  of  the  East. 
The  Spanish  traders  at  Manila  looked  with  envy  at  the 
Portuguese  monopoly  of  the  Japanese  trade,  and  seized 
every  opportunity  of  opening  up  trade  with  Japan.  In  1548, 
twenty  years  after  their  discovery  of  the  Philippine  Islands^ 
the  first  Spanish  vessel  came  to  Yatsuya  in  the  province  of 
Bungo.  In  1564,  for  the  second  time,  a  Spanish  ship  came 
to  Japan,  landing  at  Goshima  in  the  province  of  Hizen.  In 
1567  another  Spanish  ship  came,  this  time  to  Amakusa,  in 
the  province  of  Higo,  and  after  an  interval  of  thirteen  years 
another  came  to  the  port  of  Hirato.  These  ships  were 
plying  between  Acapulco,  New  Spain  (Mexico),  and 
Manila,  P.  I.,  and  touched  en  route  at  the  southern  ports  of 
Japan.  Through  the  means  thus  opened,  the  Friars, 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  poured  into  Japan  from 
Manila.  As  the  different  orders  of  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries increased  they  began  to  encroach  on  each  other's 
territories,  or  parishes.  This  gave  the  start  for  quarrels, 
incidental  squabbles  and  mutual  vituperation  and  vilifica- 
tion.    A  brief  of  Pope  Gregory  XIIL,  in  1585,  forbade  under 
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pain  ol  the  greater  excommunication,  any  but  Jesuits  to 
proceed  to  Japan  with  the  view  of  exercising  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal function  there.*  But  as  there  was  no  authority  to  enforce 
it,  this  Bull  only  served  to  arose  and  excite  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans,  and  they  at  once  began  to  denounce  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits  to  the  Shoguns.  Thus  the  commercial 
and  ecclesiastical  quarrels  between  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards  and  the  immediate  disturbances  were  the  chief 
causes  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  intercourse  of  Japan 
with  Europe.  The  religious  phases  of  the  matter  are  of  no 
concern  here.  The  European  trade  of  Japan  was  open  to 
Portugal  and  Spain,  but  the  latter  enjoyed  only  a  small  part 
of  it.  The  relations  between  Spain  and  Japan  were  rather 
religious  than  commercial.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Japan 
continued  to  be  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  Portuguese 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  traders. 

The  five  Dutch  vessels '  which  formed  the  East  India  fleet 
sailing  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  were  wrecked  in 
1599  on  the  coasts  of  Chile.  One  of  the  fleet,  the  Charity, 
steered  for  Japan,  and  on  April  12,  1600,  arrived  at  one  of 
the  ports  in  the  province  of  Bungo.  This  was  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Hollanders  in  Japan,  and  the  first  step  in 
breaking  the  monopoly  which  the  Portuguese  had  had  of  the 
Japanese  trade.  The  pilot  of  the  Dutch  vessel  was  an  Eng- 
lishman named  William  Adams. 

At  that  time  lyeyasu  was  centralizing  the  government  and 
bringing  it  under  his  sway.  It  was  his  fixed  policy  to  foster 
commerce  and  trade  in  every  way.  In  an  interview  with 
lyeyasu,  Adams  narrated  how  the  Dutch  were  a  commercial 
people,  desiring  friendship  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  that  they 
had  in  their  country  all  kinds  of  commodities  which  might 

'  Hildbreth,  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  p.  117. 

*  Nacbod,  Die  Betiehungen  der  Niederldndichen  OsHndiscken  Kompa^U  mu 
Japan,  p.  94. 
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be  exchanged  with  the  Japanese  to  their  mutual  advantage. 
Adams  was  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  remain  in  the  country  by  lyeyasu,  who 
undertook  to  make  him  contented  by  giving  him  "  a  living 
like  unto  a  lordship  in  England,  with  eighty  or  ninety  hus- 
bandmen as  his  servants  and  slaves." ' 

The  news  conveyed  to  Amsterdam  by  the  crew  of  the 
Charity  aroused  much  interest  there  among  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants.  In  1607  the  East  India  Company  fitted  out  a  fleet 
of  thirteen  ships  known  as  the  Verhaeven  fleet,  and  these  left 
Amsterdam  on  Dec.  12.  But  two  of  the  ships  made  the 
entire  voyage,  and  they,  the  Red  Lion  and  the  Griffon, 
reached  Hirato  in  July,  1609.  Through  the  good  offices  of 
William  Adams  they  obtained  the  most  favorable  terms  for 
trading,  and  they  established  a  trade  centre  at  Hirato. 
Shortly  after,  lyeyasu  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  King 
of  Holland: 

"And  further,  whereas  the  Hollanders,  your  Majesty's 
subjects,  desire  to  trade  with  their  shipping  in  my  country 
and  to  traffic  with  my  subjects,  and  desire  to  have  their 
abiding  near  unto  my  court,  whereby  in  person  I  might  help 
and  assist  them,  which  cannot  be  as  now  because  of  the  in- 
convenience of  the  country ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  will  not 
neglect  to  be  careful  of  them,  as  I  already  have  been,  and  to 
give  in  charge  to  all  my  governors  and  subjects,  that  in 
what  places  and  havens,  in  what  ports  soever  they  shall 
arrive,  they  shall  show  them  all  favor  and  friendship  to  their 
persons,  ships  and  merchandise;  wherein  your  Majesty  or 
your  subjects  need  not  to  doubt  or  fear  aught  to  the  con- 
trary. For  they  may  come  as  freely  as  if  they  came  into 
your  Majesty's  own  havens  or  countries,  and  so  may  remain 
in  my  country  to  trade.     And  the  friendship  begun  between 

^  Hfldbreth,  Japtm  andihi  Japantu^  p.  139. 
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me  and  my  subjects  with  you  shall  never  be  impaired  on  my 
behalf,  but  augmented  and  increased." 

"Whereof  this  shall  serve  for  a  testimony;  that  they  in 
all  countries,  places  and  islands  under  mine  obedience,  may 
trade  and  traffic  and  build  houses  serviceable  and  needful  for 
their  trade  and  merchandises,  where  they  may  trade  without 
any  hindrance  at  their  pleasure,  as  well  in  time  to  come  as 
at  the  present,  so  that  no  man  shall  do  them  any  wrong. 
And  I  will  maintain  and  defend  them  as  my  own  subjects." ' 

This  letter  was  sent  in  July,  16 10. 

Immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  Red  Lion  to  Holland, 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company  fitted  out  another  fleet  for 
the  Japanese  trade.  The  first  to  arrive  at  Hirato  was  a  small 
vessel,  the  Broch,  in  July  of  161 1.  Through  the  good  in- 
fluence of  William  Adams  the  Dutch  commissioner,  Jacob 
Spex,  obtained  from  lyeyasu  the  letters-patent  which  reads 
as  follows:* 

"  All  Dutch  ships  that  come  into  my  Empire  of  Japan, 
whatever  place  or  port  they  put  into,  we  do  hereby  expressly 
command  all  and  every  one  of  our  subjects  not  to  molest 
them  in  any  way,  nor  in  any  way  to  be  hindrance  to  them ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  to  show  them  all  manner  of  help, 
favor,  and  assistance.  Every  one  shall  beware  to  maintain 
the  friendship  in  assurance  of  which  we  have  been  pleased 
to  give  our  Imperial  word  to  these  people ;  and  every  one 
shall  take  care  that  our  commands  and  promises  be  in- 
violably kept." 

On  September  28,  161 1,  a  Dutch  ship,  the  Broch,  sailed 
for  Holland,  and  by  it  William  Adams  sent  a  letter  to  an 
Englishman  residing  in  Java.     In  his  letter  Adams  gave  an 

'  Saganmiia,  Thi  CommtrHal  History  of  Japan^  p.  50a.    English  trtnilatton 
\tj  Hildbreth,  Japan  and  thi  Japanesi^  p.  143. 

'  Sogannma,   The  Comnurcial  History  of  Japan^  p.  509.     Tranilation  \fj 
Kimpfer,  The  History  ofjapan^  b.  !▼.,  p.  382. 
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exaggerated  account  of  the  wealth  and  profit  of  the  Japanese 
trade.  "You  shall  understand/'  wrote  Adams,'  "that  the 
Hollanders  have  here  an  Indies  of  money,  so  that  they  need 
not  to  bring  silver  out  of  Holland  to  the  East  Indies,  for  in 
Japan  there  is  much  gold  and  silver  to  serve  their  turn  in 
other  places  where  need  requireth."  He  enumerated  as 
vendible  in  Japan  for  ready  money,  raw  silk,  damask,  black 
taffetas,  black  and  red  cloth  of  the  best  kinds,  lead,  etc. 
This  letter,  under  date  of  October  22,  161 1,  appears  to  have 
reached  England  finally.  But  independently  of  Adams' 
letter,  the  London  merchants  obtained  the  news  from  the 
crew  of  the  Dutch  ship,  the  Red  Lion,  and  they  had  already 
despatched  the  Glove,  on  January  5,  161 1,  for  Japan,  and 
had  followed  this  in  April  with  three  more  ships,  the  Clove, 
the  Thomas,  and  the  Hector.  The  fleet  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  John  Saris,  an  old  adventurer  in  the  East, 
and  arrived  at  Hirato  on  June  10,  1613.  Capt.  Saris  pre- 
sented a  letter  and  presents  from  King  James  I.  to  lyeyasu, 
and,  through  the  efforts  of  William  Adams,  succeeded  in 
establishing  commercial  relations  between  England  and 
Japan.  The  letters-patent  given  to  Capt.  Saris  by  lyeyasu, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  were  as  follows : ' 

"(1)  Imprimis.  We  give  free  license  to  the  subjects  of 
the  King  of  Great  Britain,  namely.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  gov- 
ernor, and  the  company  of  East  India  merchants  and  adven- 
turers, forever,  safely  to  come  into  any  of  the  ports  of  our 
Empire  of  Japan,  with  their  ships  and  merchandizes,  without 
any  hindrance  to  them  or  their  goods,  and  to  abide,  buy, 
sell,  and  barter,  according  to  their  own  manner,  with  all 

^  Hildbreth,  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  p.  160 

'  Soganoma,  The  Commercial  History  of  Japan^  p.  518.    For  English  transla- 
tion see  liildbreth,  Japan  and  the  Japanese,  p.  169. 
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nations ;  to  tarry  here  as  long  as  they  think  good,  and  to 
depart  at  their  pleasure." 

**(2)  Item.  We  grant  unto  them  freedom  of  custom  for 
all  such  merchandizes  as  they  now  have  brought  hither  or 
hereafter  they  shall  bring  unto  our  kingdom,  or  from  hence 
shall  transport  to  any  foreign  port ;  and  do  authorize  those 
ships  that  hereafter  shall  arrive  and  come  from  England,  to 
proceed  to  present  sale  of  their  commodities,  without  further 
coming  or  sending  up  to  our  court." 

'*(3)  Item.  If  any  of  their  ships  shall  happen  to  be  in 
danger  of  shipwreck,  we  will  our  subjects  not  only  to  assist 
them,  but  that  such  part  of  ship  and  goods  as  shall  be  saved 
be  returned  to  their  captain  or  Cape-merchant,  or  their 
assigns;  and  that  they  shall  or  may  build  one  house  or 
more  for  themselves  in  any  part  of  our  Empire  where  they 
shall  think  fittest,  and  at  their  departure  to  make  sale 
thereof  at  their  pleasure." 

"(4)  Item.  If  any  of  the  English  merchants  or  other, 
shall  depart  this  life  within  our  dominions,  the  goods  of  the 
deceased  shall  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Cape-merchant, 
and  all  oflfences  committed  by  them  shall  be  punished  by 
the  said  Cape-merchant  according  to  his  discretion:  our 
laws  to  take  no  hold  of  their  person  or  goods." 

"  (5)  Item.  We  will  ye,  our  subjects,  trading  with  them 
for  any  of  their  commodities,  pay  them  for  the  same  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  without  delay,  or  return  of  their  wares 
again  unto  them  " 

"  (6)  Item.  For  such  commodities  as  they  have  now 
brought,  or  shall  hereafter  bring,  fitting  for  our  service  and 
proper  use,  we  will  that  no  arrest  be  made  thereof,  but  that 
the  price  be  made  with  the  Cape-merchant,  according  as 
they  may  sell  to  others,  and  present  payment  upon  the  de- 
livery of  the  goods." 

**  (7)   Item.     If,  in  discovery  of  other  countries  for  tradt, 
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and  return  of  their  ships,  they  should  need  men  or  victuals, 
we  will  that  ye,  our  subjects,  furnish  them  for  their  money 
as  their  need  shall  require." 

''  (8)  Item.  And  that  without  further  passport  they  shall 
and  may  set  out  upon  the  discovery  of  Yezo  or  any  other 
port  in  and  about  our  Empire." ' 

Capt.  Saris,  having  replaced  with  fifteen  Japanese  sailors 
those  of  his  crew  who  had  died  or  deserted,  left  Hirato, 
December  5,  161 3,  and  arrived  at  Plymouth,  September  27, 
1614.  These  Japanese  sailors  must  have  been  the  first 
Japanese  who  landed  in  England. 

The  English  had  an  auspicious  beginning  and  seemed  to 
have  every  opportunity  before  them.  While  the  Portuguese 
tried  to  keep  away  the  incoming  heretics,  the  Dutch  and  the 
English,  there  was  a  keen  rivalry  between  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish themselves.  In  1616,  two  English  vessels  came  to  Hirato 
and  found  great  difficulty  in  trading  because  of  the  competi- 
tion of  the  Dutch.  Inasmuch  as  King  James  I.  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Dutch  made  use  of  that  fact  as  a  plausible 
basis  to  libel  the  English  and  to  class  them  with  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spaniards.  In  this  way  the  Japanese  began  to 
look  upon  the  English  with  much  suspicion.  Meanwhile^ 
after  the  death  of  lyeyasu,  in  1616,  the  religious  intolerance 
and  persecution  became  more  violent  than  before.  The 
Spaniards  were  suspected  of  smuggling  missionaries  into  the 
country  and  were  forbidden,  consequently,  to  come  to  Japan. 
By  the  edict  of  1624,  all  the  ports  of  Japan  were  closed  to 
foreign  commerce  with  the  exception  of  Hirato  and  Nagasaki^ 
the  former  being  open  to  the  Dutch  and  English,  and  the 
latter  to  the  Portuguese.  All  the  attempts  made  by  the 
English  to  increase  the  Japanese  trade  were  unsuccessful. 
After  expending  ;f40,ooo  in  the  effort  to  maintain  it,  the 
English   East   India   Company  decided,  at  the  Council  of 

^  Cape-merchant  may  mean  a  general  commercial  manager. 
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Batavia,  to  abandon  altogether  the  trade  with  Japan.'     This 
was  in  1623. 

The  Portuguese,  accused  of  having  encouraged  the  Shima- 
bara  Revolt,  in  1635-1637,  were  excluded  from  the  country 
by  the  edict  of  1638.  This  left  the  Dutch  the  sole  agents  of 
European  trade  in  Japan. 

(b)   The  Commercial  Policy  of  lyeyasu. 

lyeyasu,  having  succeeded  in  attaining  the  Shogunate 
after  the  country  was  exhausted  by  a  long  period  of  foreign 
and  civil  wars,  made  it  his  fixed  policy  to  encourage  trade 
and  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  best  means  of  establishing  peace  and  of  in- 
creasing the  wealth  of  the  country,  was  to  develop  foreign 
commerce.  He  conceived  that  the  free  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts and  service  was  a  leading  source  of  national  wealthy 
and  that  the  wider  and  more  extensive  the  commercial  inter- 
course, the  more  prosperous  and  wealthy  would  the  country 
be.  As  noted  in  the  preceding  pages,  lyeyasu's  letter  to 
the  King  of  Holland,  his  letters-patent  granted  to  Jacob 
Spex  and  the  crude  form  of  commercial  treaty  with  Eng- 
land all  bear  witness  to  his  breadth  of  view,  his  keen 
commercial  acumen  and  his  intuitive  grasp  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  free  international  exchange.  History  dis- 
closes no  more  conspicuous  example  of  trade  perfectly 
unrestricted  for  the  stated  purpose  of  the  mutual  advantage 
of  the  nations  concerned.  All  the  doors  of  Japan  were  open 
to  foreign  commerce  and  foreigners  were  given  every  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  the  Japanese  themselves ;  no  customs  were 
exacted  and  no  restrictions  contemplated;  the  coasting 
trade  by  foreign  vessels  was  granted  without  question ;  tl^e 
rights  and  property  of  foreigners  were  protected  and  so 
guaranteed  as  to  allow  the  privilege  of  extra-territoriality. 

'  Nitobe,  Inter  course  between  tke  U.  S,  and  Ja^n^  p.  19. 
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While  contemporary  Europe  was  flooded  with  the  ideas  of 
mercantilism,  and  national  policies  were  giving  rise  to  all 
sorts  of  jealousies,  hostilities  and  restrictions,  the  avowed 
national  policy  of  Japan  was  based  on  the  principles  of 
humanity,  friendship,  freedom  and  peace.  The  contrast  in 
this  age  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient  is  striking  and 
suggestive. 

At  the  opening  of  the  larger  commercial  history  of  Japan, 
it  is  found  that  lyeyasu's  active  policy  and  persistent  efforts 
were  to  maintain  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  on  the 
basis  of  cosmopolitan  interests.  The  first  attempt  was  to 
induce  the  Spanish  vessels  plying  between  Acapulco  and 
Manila  to  touch  at  one  of  the  ports  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Yedo.  By  this  means  it  was  intended  to  open  a  direct  com- 
mercial route  between  Japan  and  Mexico.  To  this  effect, 
he  sent. a  letter'  to  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Philippines, 
in  October,  1601,  referring  to  the  mutual  advantages  of 
trade,  and  saying  that  if  the  Spanish  seamen  would  guide  the 
Japanese  merchant  ships  to  the  Mexican  trade,  he  would,  in 
return,  open  the  ports  of  Japan  to  the  Spanish  vessels  ply- 
ing between  Mexico  and  the  Philippines.  The  Spanish  gov- 
ernor replied  that  the  Spanish  vessels  might  touch  at  such 
ports  in  Japan  as  lyeyasu  should  open,  but  he  left  unnoticed 
the  matter  of  the  Mexican  trade.  In  1608,  lyeyasu  opened 
the  port  of  Uraga,  in  the  province  of  Sagami,  to  the  Spanish 
trade.**  The  privilege  of  coast  trading  was  also  granted  to 
the  Spanish  ships.  But  efforts  were  not  relaxed  to  open  up 
communications  with  Mexico.  In  1610,  under  the  direction 
of  William  Adams,  two  ships  of  European  model,  one  of  80 
tons  and  the  other  of  120  tons,  were  fitted  out.  The  vessels 
were  finished  in  161 1.  About  this  time,  a  Spanish  ship  hap- 
pened to  be  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Japan,  and  lyeyasu 

'  Suganuma,  The  Commercial  History  o/yapan,  p.  374. 
'  Ibid,,  pp.  380-383.    Letters-patent  to  Spanish  vessels. 
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took  the  opportunity  of  sending  the  rescued  Spaniards  back 
to  Mexico  on  board  his  new  vessels,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  route  between  Mexico  and  Japan,  but  it  is 
not  known  how  long  the  trade  so  begun  continued. 

In  1616,  a  Japanese  vessel,  having  on  board  a  mission  to 
the  Pope  from  a  feudal  chief  of  Sendai,  Japan,  sailed  across 
the  Pacific  to  Mexico.  At  this  time  Japanese  vessels  fre- 
quented Java,  Manila,  Anam,  Siam,  Malacca,  southern  China, 
Korea,  and  even  India.  The  activity  of  the  trade  between 
Japan  and  Siam  is  witnessed  by  the  number  of  Japanese  set- 
tlers in  that  country.  In  Aynthia,  the  capital  of  Siam  at 
that  time,  and  in  Potami,  the  commercial  center  of  the  gulf 
of  Siam,  there  were  Japanese  colonies  whose  population 
reached  eight  thousand.  The  trade  between  Japan  and  the 
Philippines  lasted  for  more  than  fifty  years  frohi  1580,  and 
there  were  at  one  time  more  than  three  thousand  settlers 
(Japanese)  in  the  island  of  Luzon. 

Commerce  and  piracy  were  closely  related  in  those  days, 
and  especially  so  on  the  Japan  and  China  seas.  Piracy  was 
so  prevalent  that  lyeyasu  tried  in  every  way  to  discourage 
it  while  he  was  trying  to  establish  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  nations.  He  adopted  the  system  which  Hideyoshi, 
his  predecessor,  had  initituted,  of  granting  a  license  which 
was  called  the  "Letter  with  Red  Seal"  to  the  merchant 
marine  engaged  in  legitimate  trade.  One  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  vessels  received  this  "  Letter  with  Red  Seal " 
between  1604  and  161 6.  The  licenses  were  granted  to  all 
Japanese  vessels  and  to  a  few  foreis^  ships.' 

lyeyasu  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Korea  through 
the  feudal  chief  of  Tsushima,  and  concluded  a  commercial 
treaty  in  1609.*  He  also  sent  a  letter  to  the  viceroy  of  Fou- 
kien,  China,  in  order  to  open  up  the  southern  China  trade 

'  Suganama,  The  Commercial  History  ofjapan^  pp.  417  ^/  seq, 
•  Ihid.^  p.  394. 
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to  the  Japanese.  Although  this  proposal  for  peace  ad* 
dressed  to  the  viceroy  may  seem  a  very  elementary  affair 
now,  it  exhibits  faithfully  the  broad  features  of  the  policy  of 
lyeyasu.     The  proposal  for  a  treaty  was  as  follows:* 

''(i)  Japanese  merchant  vessels  may  come  to  Chinese 
ports  to  trade. 

''(2)  The  two  countries,  Japan  and  China,  shall  send  their 
merchant  vessels  to  the  Lew  Chew  Islands,  and  trade  there 
on  equal  terms  for  mutual  advantage. 

"(3)  Japsin  shall  send  her  commercial  agent  to  China  each 
year  in  order  to  look  after  the  commercial  interests  of  both 
countries." 

lyeyasu  planned  to  bring  Chinese  traders  to  the  Lew 
Chew  islands,  which  fell  barely  within  Japanese  possession^ 
and  to  develop  the  wealth  of  the  islands. 

So  mindful  was  lyeyasu  of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  establishing  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries,  that  he  declared  every  foreigner  who  obeyed 
the  laws  and  traded  honestly  to  be  very  welcome.  "  Yea^ 
even  if  devils  come  from  hell,  they  shall  be  treated  like 
angels  from  heaven  "  so  long  as  they  heartily  submitted  to 
the  laws  he  established.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  policy  of  lyeyasu  was  that  of  the 
"  open  door "  in  the  literal  and  widest  sense  of  that  term^ 
On  the  other  hand,  his  policy  was  weak  in  two  points 
especially. 

Desiring  to  avoid  all  political  relations  and  responsibilities^ 
he  undertook  to  confine  his  attention  and  relations  to  trade 
alone.  He  did  not  see  that  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions are  inseparable.  As  commerce  expanded  and  trade 
relations  multiplied,  political  relations  would  become  more 

'  Snganoma,  Tht  Commercial  History  ofjapant  p.  411. 
'  Rein,  Industries  0/ Japan,  p.  522. 
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intimate  and  complicated  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Economic  motives  alone  controlled  lyeyasu  in  the  determina- 
tion of  his  policy,  and  as  with  the  contemporary  Dutch  and 
the  more  ancient  Phoenicians,  commerce  was  not  a  means  to 
an  end,  but  an  end  in  itself.'  He  advocated  a  ''  peace  at 
any  price"  program,  seeking  only  prosperous  trade  con- 
nections with  other  countries.  Even  though  Japanese  mer- 
chant ships  might  be  plundered  by  pirates,  and  Japanese 
settlers  in  foreign  lands  driven  away  or  murdered,  lyeyasu 
did  not  consider  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  cause  him  to 
risk,  by  any  interference,  the  hazard  of  a  foreign  war.  The 
spell  of  Hideyoshi's  disastrous  expedition  to  Korea  was  on 
him,  and  he  purposed  to  avoid  foreign  entanglements  at 
whatever  cost.  Such  a  policy  of  non-resistance  to  the  last 
extremity  made  the  decline  of  Japan's  commerce  inevitable, 
lyeyasu  would  gladly  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  prosperous 
foreign  commerce,  but  he  had  no  mind  to  endure  the 
anxieties  and  perils  of  an  aggressive  foreign  policy  to  sus- 
tain it.  Yet  the  one  involves  and  implies  the  other.  The 
decline  of  Dutch  commercial  supremacy  illustrates  this  fact. 
Just  so  far  as  the  States-General  were  for  **  peace  at  any 
price  "  so  far  were  they  opening  the  way  for  ultimate  com- 
mercial defeat. 

lyeyasu,  admonished  by  the  early  extinction  of  his  prede- 
cessor's family,  sought  to  augment  the  power  and  prestige 
of  his  own  house.  His  policy  of  internal  administration  was 
shaped  to  this  end.  It  was  an  ingenious  arrangement  by 
which  feudal  chiefs  were  made  to  offset  each  other,  and 
clans  were  set  over  against  clans.  The  dynasty  founded  by 
lyeyasu  endured  for  nearly  three  centuries,  so  shrewdly  and 
carefully  were  his  plans  devised.  He  did  not  scruple  to 
sacrifice  the  general  good  at  such  times  as  he  deemed  the 
security  and  permanence  of  his  Shogunate  at  stake.     When 

*  CanniDgham,  Wettern  Civilisation,  vol.  ii,  p.  205. 
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some  of  the  southern  feudal  lords  were  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  and  profiting  greatly  by  it,  he  issued  an  edict  closing 
some  of  the  ports.  He  plainly  feared  that  too  great  wealth 
in  their  hands  would  menace  his  authority,  and  that  the 
descendants  of  these  trader-chieftains  might  assert  their 
strength  to  the  overthrow  of  his  family  and  its  hereditary 
power.  His  Shogunate  continued  until  the  Restoration  of 
1868.  During  this  long  period  his  descendants  and  succes- 
sors both  misunderstood  and  misapplied  the  actual  policy  of 
lyeyasu.  They  overlooked  or  ignored  its  elements  of 
breadth  and  strength,  while  they  emphasized  its  weaker 
features  and  enforced  them  to  the  great  detriment  of  Japan. 
They  perpetuated  those  parts  of  his  policy  which  sprang 
from  his  determination  to  put  an  end  to  religious  and  poli- 
tical interference.  They  excluded  the  main  feature  of  his 
policy,  "  open  doors "  and  full  freedom  of  industrial  inter- 
course. 

(c)  Exclusive  and  Inclusive  Policy, 

(i.)   The  Era  of  Dutch  Commerce,     (2.)  Internal  Trade. 

From  the  foregoing  narrative  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
commercial  and  social  isolation  of  Japan  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  never  in  the  mind  of  lyeyasu,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  used  every  opportunity  for  opening  up  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries.  On  one  occasion,  replying 
to  the  demand  of  the  Spanish  representative  from  the  Phil- 
ippines that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  Japan  should 
be  delivered  up  to  be  taken  to  the  Philippines,  lyeyasu  is 
said  to  have  answered  that  his  country  was  a  free  country  and 
that  nobody  should  be  forced  to  leave  it,  but  that  if  the  rep- 
resentative could  persuade  any  of  his  countrymen  to  go, 
they  should  not  be  prevented.' 

^  Hildbreth,  Japan  and  the  Japanese^  p.  171  et  seq. 
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The  subsequent  change  in  his  policy  was  due  to  his  fear 
of  the  result  of  the  constant  bickering  and  interference  of  the 
Jesuit  and  monastic  missionaries,  whose  meddlesome  quarrels 
were  a  menace  to  the  national  existence.  In  this  respect 
his  policy  difTered  in  no  way  from  that  of  Hideyoshi,  who 
would  not  tolerate  the  confusion  of  religion  and  commerce. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  lyeyasu's  policy  was  the  aim  of 
mutual  advantage  as  distinguished  from  the  hostile  and 
mutually  destructive  policies  of  the  European  nations  of 
that  time.  It  was  in  fact  the  exact  opposite  of  the  western 
idea  of  mercantilism.  The  chief  cause  of  the  reaction  and 
the  appearance  of  the  exclusive  policy  was  his  antagonism 
to  the  political  activities  of  Roman  Catholicism.  The  Dutch 
traders  told  lyeyasu  that  the  Reformation  movement  in 
Europe  had  brought  about  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics 
from  Germany,  Holland,  and  other  nations,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  William 
Adams  verified  these  statements.  Thus  lyeyasu  was  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  to- 
gether with  their  missionaries^  were  conspiring  against 
Japan.  In  1613  lyeyasu  obtained,  through  the  Dutch, 
documentary  evidence  that  such  a  conspiracy  existed  among 
the  Christian  converts.  The  document  was  captured  on 
board  a  Portuguese  Vessel.  Although  religious  persecution 
had  begun  in  the  time  of  Hideyoshi,  the  policy  which  lye- 
yasu pursued  as  regards  both  foreign  commerce  and  internal 
administration  prevented  it  from  becoming  general.  But 
his  grandson,  lyemitsu,  succeeded  to  the  Shogunate  in 
1623,  and  the  persecution  burst  forth  with  renewed  vigor. 
The  wholesale  slaughter  rivals  in  horror  '*the  fires  of  Smith- 
field  or  the  rack  of  the  Inquisition."  It  comes  to  an  end 
with  the  revolt  of  Shimabara  in  1637.  Christianity  was 
rooted  out,  and  the  Shogunate  not  only  perfected  the  mildly 
exclusive  policy  of  lyeyasu's  later  days,  but  broadened  it  so 
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as  to  make  it  inclusive  also.  Stringent  orders  were  promul- 
gated in  the  years  1634  to  1639.  All  ports  except  Naga- 
saki were  closed  to  foreign  commerce;  all  licenses  which 
had  been  granted  to  numerous  vessels  were  cancelled  and 
withdrawn.  By  the  famous  edict  of  1638,  not  only  were 
foreigners  forbidden  to  come  to  Japan,  but  the  native 
Japanese  were  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  leave  the 
country.     The  edict  runs  as  follows :  * 

*'No  Japanese  ship  or  boat  whatever,  nor  any  native  of 
Japan,  shall  presume  to  go  out  of  the  country ;  whoso  acts 
contrary  to  this  shall  die,  and  the  ship  with  the  crew  and 
the  goods  shall  be  sequestered  till  further  order.  All 
Japanese  who  return  from  abroad  shall  be  put  to  death. 
Whoever  discovers  a  priest  shall  have  a  reward  of  from  400 
to  500  sheets  of  silver,*  and  for  every  Christian  in  propor- 
tion. All  persons  who  propagate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Catholics,  or  bear  this  scandalous  name,  shall  be  imprisoned 
in  the  Omura  or  common  jail  of  the  town. 

*'  The  whole  race  of  the  Portuguese,  with  Iheir  mothers, 
nurses,  and  whatever  belongs  to  them,  shall  be  banished  to 
Macao. 

'*  Whoever  presumes  to  bring  a  letter  from  abroad  or  to 
return  after  he  has  been  banished,  shall  die  with  all  his 
family;  also  whoever  presumes  to  intercede  for  him  shall 
be  put  to  death.  No  nobleman  nor  any  soldier  shall  be 
suflfered  to  purchase  anything  from  a  foreigner." 

The  extremest  possible  measures  were  resorted  to,  and 
orders  were  issued  forbidding  the  construction  of  vessels 
above  a  certain  tonnage — 500  koku,  or  2500  bushels,  74.4 
tons — and  with  more  than  one  mast.  This  legislation  aimed 
to  make  long  voyages  impossible  and  to  prevent  the  people 

'  Suganonut,  Tki  Commercial  Hiiiory  of  Japan,  p.  568.    See  Kflmpfer,  Tk$ 
History  of  Japan,  book  vt,  p.  319. 

'  A  iheet  of  tilrer  weight  about  five  ouncet. 
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from  going  out  of  the  country.'  The  only  exception  was  in 
favor  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Dutch,  who  were  permitted  to 
trade  at  Nagasaki.  Through  these  alone  was  news  of  the 
outside  world  brought  to  Japan.  At  this  point  begins  a  new 
period  of  the  Japanese  foreign  commerce,  namely,  the 
period  of  Dutch  and  Chinese  commerce,  from  1641  to  1854. 

( I )   The  Era  of  Dutch  Commerce. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  was  followed  three  years 
later  by  an  edict  which  confined  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  re- 
sidents to  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Nagasaki.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  leave  the  island  even  for  purposes  of  trade. 
Despite  these  restrictions  the  Chinese  trade  of  that  time  was 
prosperous,  for  the  Manchu  dynasty,  which  came  into  power 
in  1644,  was  favorable  to  foreign  commerce.  At  one  time, 
it  is  said,  two  hundred  Chinese  junks,  each  with  fifty  Chinese 
on  board,  arrived  at  Nagasaki  in  one  year.  However,  the 
restrictions  bore  too  heavily,  and  while  Japan's  foreign  com- 
merce experienced  many  fluctuations,  it  regularly  dwindled 
until  it  came  to  be  almost  nothing.  A  study  of  the  articles  of 
commerce  of  the  period  reveals  the  fact  that  raw  silk  was  the 
chief  item  of  imports.  Japan  had  not  been  without  silk  since 
the  first  silk-worms  and  mulberry  trees  were  brought  in  from 
China  in  the  sixth  century.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
silk  industry  was  encouraged  and  made  to  flourish,  but  it 
had  been  greatly  neglected  during  the  war  period.  Among 
other  imports,  all  kinds  of  raw  material  were  included. 
Among  the  exports,  gold,  silver  and  copper  were  by  far  the 
most  important.  Many  products  of  the  dextrous  arts  were 
also  exported.  For  a  high  development  of  the  arts  and  let- 
ters was  attained  during  the  Ashikaga  period,  and  although 
there  was  a  marked  decline  during  the  war  period,  there  was 
great  progress  again  with  the  rise  and  growth  of  cities  under 

^  NUobe,  InUrcourte  behoten  the  U.  S,  andjapan^  p.  14. 
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the  Tokugawa  regime.  Kampfer  gives  the  following  list  of 
imports  and  exports  as  handled  by  the  Dutch  commerce. 
The  Chinese  trade  was  much  the  same  throughout.  Imports 
to  Japan:' 

"  Raw  silk  from  China,  Tonquin,  Bengal  and  Persia,  all 
sorts  of  silks,  woolen  and  other  stuflFs  (provided  they  be  not 
wrought  with  gold  and  silver),  Brazil  wood,  buffalo  and 
other  hides  from  Persia,  Bengal  and  other  places,  but  none 
from  Spain  and  Manila,  under  pain  of  incurring  the  utmost 
displeasure,  paper,  sugar  in  powder  and  candied,  cloves,  nut- 
megs, camphor  from  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  quicksilver,  cinna- 
bar, saffron,  lead,  saltpetre,  borax,  alum,  musk,  gum  benzoin, 
gum  lac,  rosmal  or  storax  liquida,  catechu,  commonly  called 
Terra  Japonica,  fustic,  corals,  amber,  right  antimony  (which 
they  use  to  color  their  china  ware),  and  looking-glasses  (which 
they  cut  up  to  make  spy-glasses,  magnifying  glasses  and 
spectacles). 

"  Other  things  of  less  note  are  snake-wood,  mangoes,  and 
other  unripe  East  India  fruits,  pickled  with  Turkish  pepper, 
garlic  and  vinegar,  black  lead  and  red  pencils,  sublimate  of 
mercury  (but  no  calomel),  fine  files,  needles,  spectacles, 
large  drinking  glasses  of  the  finest  sort,  counterfeit  corals, 
strange  birds,  and  other  foreign  curiosities,  both  natural  and 
artificial." 

Exports  from  Japan : 

"  Refined  copper,  coarse  copper,  Japanese  camphor,  all 
sorts  of  Japanese  cabinet-boxes,  chests  of  drawers,  umbrellas, 
screens,  and  several  other  manufactures  made  of  cane,  wood, 
buffalo  and  other  horns,  hard  skins  of  fishes,  stones,  copper, 
gold.     Paper  made  transparent  with  oil  and  varnish,  paper 
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At  this  time  customs  duties  were  introduced  into  Naga- 
saki for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Japanese  commerce. 
The  tariff  was  peculiar  in  that  it  was  for  purposes  neither  of 
revenue  nor  of  protection.     It  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
reprisal,  and  was  levied  for  the  sole  purpose  of  cutting  off 
part  of  the  profits  which  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  traders 
were  making  in  the  traffic.  The  duties  laid  on  the  Dutch  com- 
modities were  ad  valorem  and  specific.     There  was  an  ad  val- 
orem duty  of  1 5  per  cent,  on  all  the  goods  belonging  to  the 
Company,  and  all  goods  belonging  to  private  persons  were 
assessed  at  65  per  cent,  when  sold  by  the  piece  and  70  per 
cent,  specific  duty  when  sold  by  weight.     The  diflferencc 
between  the  duty  on  Company  goods  and  those  of  private 
persons  was  made  on  the  grounds  that  private  goods  were 
brought  over  in  Company  ships  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
Company,  and  were,  therefore,  deserving  of  less  profit.     A 
discrimination  was   also   made   against  the   Chinese,  their 
goods  being  charged  with  much  heavier  duties,  i.  ^.,  60  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.     This  was  based  on  the  ground  that  the 
Chinese  were  much  nearer  to  Japan  and  not  subjected  to 
such  long  and  hazardous  voyages  as  the  Dutch,  and  that 
their  expenses   were   correspondingly   less.     The   customs 
duties  which   were  thus  secured   to   the  nation  were  dis- 
tributed in  sums  of  from  three  to  fifteen  taels  to  the  poor  of 
Nagasaki. 

Kampfer  estimates  the  profits  of  the  Dutch  traders^  as 
about  40  to  45  per  cent,  net  on  imports  to  Japan  and  50 
per  cent,  on  the  exports,  or  from  80  to  95  per  cent,  clear 
profit  on  an  entire  voyage.  This  profit  seems  incredible 
^nd  disproportiouatc  to  modern  profits,  but  it  must  be 
'"emembered  that  ^cxt,  were  not  only  unusual  risks  con- 
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of  trade  and  trade  stations.     M.  Fraissinet  gives  the  follow- 
ing tabulation  of  these  expenses : ' 

Presents  k  la  coor 6,000  tmels. 

Moyenne  de  chaque  ann^e,  Frais  de  voyage  k  la  coor.  5f06o  taels. 

Rederance  annnelle  et  faux  frais 5»300  taels. 

Loyer  de  Desima,  dn  cimeti^re;  salaires  des  gardes.  •  7,908  tads. 


24^268  taels. 
k  diduire,  poor  les  autres  amines,  les  salaires  des  gardes.    2,391  taels. 


Total 2i,877taeb. 

**  L'ancienne  compagnie  des  Indes  ne  donnait  ^  ces  em- 
ployes qu'un  modique  salaire  mensuel ;  mais  elle  abandonnait 
au  Directeur,  au  Maitre  de  magasins,  au  Scribe  et  aux 
commis,  cinq  pour  cent  sur  I'achat  et  la  vente." 

The  gold  Koban  was  the  standard  money  of  the  country, 
and  silver  passed  mostly  by  weight.  The  gold  Koban 
weighed  47  kondering,  or  274  grains  Troy,  and  contained 
232  grains  of  pure  gold.  The  Koban  was  exchanged  at  the 
rate  of  four  "  ichibu  "  which  was  a  token  money.  Owing  to 
the  comparative  abundance  of  gold  in  the  country,  the  ratio 
between  gold  and  silver  at  this  period  was  six  to  one,  while 
in  Europe  it  was  nearly  twelve  to  one.  Hence  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  parts  of  the 
trade.  In  1644  the  export  of  copper  began  and  gradually 
increased.  According  to  the  calculations  compiled  by  J.  J. 
Rein,  the  Dutch  exported  206,253  tons  of  copper  from  T609 
to  1858.*  The  total  amount  of  metal  exported  by  the  Dutch 
during  these  249  years  is  calculated  at  4,209,500  piculs.^ 
During  the  thirty  years  of  greatest  profit,  161 1  to  1641,  the 
average  annual  sale  by  the  Dutch  was  about  60  tons  of  gold, 

'  Fraissinet,  Le  Japan^  tome  2,  p.  253. 

•  Rein,  [ndustrits  ofjmpan^  p  335 

'Nitobe,  Intercourse  between  ike  U.  S.  andjapan^  p.  21. 
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or  $2^00»ooo/  According  to  this  calculation  the  precious 
metals  exported  during  those  thirty  years  reached  the  sum 
of  seventy-five  million  dollars. 

It  could  only  be  expected  that  the  balance  of  trade  would 
be  heavily  against  Japan,  and  that  there  should  be  this  great 
drain  on  her  natural  store  of  mineral  deposits.  The  people 
were  now  accustomed  to  long  peace,  they  were  enervated  by 
luxury,  their  wants  multiplied,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
productive  forces  of  the  country  were  comparatively  unde- 
veloped. The  increasing  demand  for  foreign  articles  could 
be  supplied  only  by  the  export  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
the  balance  against  Japan  was  accordingly  paid  in  gold 
specie.  Formerly  the  sole  cause  of  opposition  to  the  Euro- 
peans was  Roman  Catholicism,  but  now,  for  the  first  time  in 
Japan,  economic  reasons  began  to  be  urged  against  foreign 
trade.  In  1671,  the  export  of  silver  was  forbidden.  This 
restriction  was  aimed  at  the  Chinese  trade,  which  had  rela- 
tively increased  since  1641.  In  1684,  restrictions  were 
placed  on  both  Dutch  and  Chinese  trade.  The  importations 
of  the  Dutch  were  limited  in  amount  to  ten  and  a  half  tons 
of  gold,  or  $420,000,  and  their  exports  of  copper  were  lim- 
ited to  25,000  piculs.  The  Chinese  were  limited  to  imports 
amounting  to  600,000  taels,  the  equivalent  of  $840,000. 

These  restrictions,  even  though  violation  was  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  death,  resulted  only  in  turning  the  channels 
of  trade  into  the  hidden  routes  of  smuggling,  and  the  efHux 
of  precious  metals  continued.  The  mines  of  Japan  were  in- 
capable of  producing  sufficient  quantities  of  the  metals  to 
meet  this  constant  demand.  According  to  Mr.  Takekoshi's 
computation,*  the  coins  issued  between  the  years  Keicho 
and  H6ei  (1603-1708  A.  D.),  amounted  to  14,727,055  gold 

'  The  Japftoete  picnl  equals  130  pounds.    A  Dutch  ton  of  gold  equals  100,000 
florins,  or  ^0,000. 

*Takekosbi,  The  History  •f2SOo  Years^  p.  64a. 
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Kobans  (Rio)  and  \y220fiOO  Kwamme  of  silver.  Of  these, 
6|  192,800  Kobans  (gold)  and  i,  122,687  Kwamme  (silver) 
were  exported,  and  the  amounts  smuggled  cannot,  of  course, 
be  estimated.  There  remained  for  currency  not  more  than 
8,634,252  Kobans  of  gold  and  779313  Kwamme  of  silver  for 
a  population  of  25,862,210  persons.  This  deficiency  of  cur- 
rency, and  the  extravagance  of  the  Shoguns,  which  precipi- 
tated financial  diflicult>s  led  to  the  appearance  of  debased 
coins  from  time  to  time.  In  1696,  a  new  kind  of  Koban  was 
issued  which  contained  only  about  two-thirds  as  much  gold 
as  the  old  one,  and  it  was  required  that  it  be  passed  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  old  one.  In  17 10,  another  debasement  of 
the  coinage  occurred,  when  the  Koban  was  reduced  in 
weight  nearly  one-half.  This  debasement  not  only  greatly 
disturbed  the  economic  development  of  the  country,  but  it 
struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Dutch  trade,  since  these  debased 
coins  were  forced  on  them  at  the  same  rate  as  the  old  ones. 
In  1708,  Kummi  Arai  discussed  in  a  tract,  the  Origin  of 
Wealth  in  Japan,  the  necessity  of  financial  reform  and  the 
necessity  of  checking  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  following  passage  from  the  tract  shows  that  the  author 
was  a  "  mercantilist "  of  the  most  pronounced  type :' 

*'  There  goes  out  of  the  Empire  annually  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  Kobans,  or  a  million  and  a  half  in  ten 
years.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic prosperity  to  put  a  stop  to  this  exportation,  which  will 
end  in  draining  us  entirely.  Nothing  is  thought  of  but  the 
procuring  of  foreig^n  productions,  expensive  stuffs,  elegant 
utensils,  and  other  things  not  known  in  the  good  old  times. 
Since  lyeyasu,  gold,  silver  and  copper  have  been  abundantly 
produced ;  unfortunately  the  greater  part  of  this  wealth  has 
gone  for  things  we  could  have  done  quite  as  well  without. 
The  successors  of  lyeyasu  ought  t6  reflect  on  this,  in  order 

^  Hildbreth,  Japan  and  At  Japamsi,  p.  386. 
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that  the  wealth  of  the  Empire  may  be  as   lasting  as  the 
heavens  and  the  earth." 

The  debasement  of  the  coinage  made  the  export  of  copper 
alone  profitable  to  the  Dutch  traders,  but  in  17 14  the  export 
of  this  commodity  was  further  limited  to  15,000  piculs,  and 
in  1 72 1  it  was  reduced  to  10,000  piculs.  This  so  decreased 
the  Dutch  commerce  that  two  ships  annually  sufficed  for  all 
its  needs,  and  the  Chinese  trade  was  restricted  to  ten  junks 
annually. 

(2)  InUmal  Trade. 

The  exclusive  and  inclusive  policy  which  had  been  entered 
on  by  the  Tokugawa  administration  had  the  same  effect  on 
the  country  as  an  eflfectual  blockade  in  time  of  war.  The 
growth  of  population  diversified  the  wants  of  the  people,  and 
these  had  to  be  supplied  by  home  productions.  Conse- 
quently, under  the  long  peace  of  the  Tokugawas,  all  kinds  of 
industry  were  developed  under  the  direction  of  feudal  chiefs. 
The  country  was  divided  into  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
provinces,  and  in  matters  of  internal  administration  each 
province  was  left  entirely  independent.  Each  had  its  own 
military  system  and  its  departments  of  justice,  treasury  and 
public  works.  Japan  consisted  then  of  numerous  semi- 
independent  petty  princedoms,  each  with  the  economic 
policy  of  self-sufHciency.  Industry  was  localized  and  pro- 
vincial, and  the  special  product  of  each  province,  according 
to  its  peculiar  economic  conditions,  was  highly  developed. 
The  porcelain  industry  was  developed  in  the  province  of 
Owari ;  fabrics  of "  crepsede  "  in  Nakahama ;  paper  in  Tosa ; 
lacquer- ware  and  delft-ware  in  Kaga;  the  silk  industry  in 
Kozuke  and  Shimotsuke,  and  others  under  the  protection 
and  patronage  of  feudal  lords.'    Even  to-day  these  provinces 

^Fnkoda,  Du  GtsiUsdka/UUJU  und  Wirtschaftlieki  EniwUklumgin  Japan^ 
p.  155. 
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are  renowned   in  Japan  for  their  special  products.     Horse 

' ding  was  much  encouraged  by  the  chief  of  Sendai,  and 

aendai  horse  is  the  standard  of  excellence  in  Japan  as 
[Kentucky  horse  is  in  the  United  States. 
lie  ecoaomic  condition  of  the  country  was  in  many  ways 
lar  to  that  of  France  before  Colbert's  administration  and 
■at  of  the  United  States  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
:he  War  of  Independence.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  the 
at  chiefs  made  inter-provincial  trade  more  like  for- 
than  domestic  trade,  and  comparatively  little  was  car- 
on.  The  migration  of  capital  and  labor  was  a  thing 
ist  impossible. 

uring  the  rule  of  lyemitsu,  the  grandson  and  successor 
yeyasu,  the  feudal  chiefs  were  compelled  to  reside  in 
3  for  six  months  of  each  year  and  to  leave  their  families 
:  as  hostages  for  the  remainder  of  the  time.  Although 
economic  effects  of  this  policy  were  many  and  far-reach- 
they  have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked.  The  popu- 
n  of  Yedo  increased  rapidly,  and  it  soon  became  the 
;st  city  in  the  country.  In  1721,  its  population  was 
»]  at  501,394.'  The  feudal  chiefs,  required  to  pay  tbeir 
age  annually  to  the  Shogun  at  Yedo,  came  with  their 
s  and  retinues  in  pomp  and  splendor.  This  caused 
y  prosperous  towns  to  spring  up  along  the  routes.  It 
me  necessary  to  perfect  the  highways  for  the  passage 
lese  companies,  and  the  T6kaid6,  NakasendO  and  other 
s  became  the  "Roman"  highways  of  Japan.  Trans- 
ation  and  communication  were  greatly  improved  over 
er  conditions.*     Communication    between   Yedo    and 


le  curier  ijitem  cxiited  belweeo  Uiaka  and  Yedo;  tbrice  «  month  ud 
etpatcbet  wete  teal,  aixl  the  di*t>nce  of  300  niilet  «u  mad«  in  lU  dayi. 
bBTgc*  were  two  momint  of  tiher  for  •  letter,  and  fift7  mommt  of  nlTct  lor 
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Osaka,  which  was  the  center  of  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
vincial products,  was  facilitated  by  the  correspondence  and 
interchange  of  the  merchant  gilds  of  both  places. 

The  "  za "  system,  which  originated  in  the  Hojo  period, 
had  well  nigh  lost  its  economic  importance  by  the  time  of 
the  Tokugawa  regime.  At  this  time  the  municipal  system, 
or  "  Goningumi "  plan,  came  into  being.  A  new  merchant 
gild,  the  Kumiai,  was  a  mixed  product  of  the  older  "za"  and 
the  '*  Goningumi "  systems ;  from  the  former  it  took  its  tech- 
nical and  economic  character,  and  from  the  latter,  its  social 
functions.' 

One  feature  of  the  Kumiai  was  that  it  was  not  so  exclusive 
as  the  *'za."  Any  kind  of  business  or  occupation  might 
create  its  own  Kumiai  and  any  person  could  become  a  mem- 
ber who  was  willing  to  share  equally  the  expenses  of  the  gild. 
Monopolistic  privileges  were  granted  to  the  gilds  on  payment 
of  certain  sums  of  money  to  the  Shogunate  government  and 
no  taxes  were  levied  on  the  gild,  except  occasional  extor- 
tion, which  was  known,  rather  grimly,  as  "  GoyO-Kin,"  or 
"  Thanks  money." 

In  1694  there  were  but  ten  Kumiai  in  Yedo  and  the  same 
number  in  Osaka,  but,  owing  to  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial growth  of  the  country,  at  the  end  of  twenty-six  years 
there  were  twenty-two  in  Yedo  and  twenty-four  in  Osaka.' 

The  relations  between  the  gilds  in  Yedo  and  Osaka  were 
very  intimate,  and  were  made  more  so  by  the  establishment 
of  a  shipping  combination  known  as  the  "  Higaki-Kwaisen." 
So  profitable  and  prosperous  were  the  routes  of  the  Higaki- 

^  The  family,  not  the  individiud,  was  the  social  unit.  Every  five  families  were 
united  in  a  company,  and  one  of  the  number  was  elected  by  themseWes  as  "  head- 
man." The  company  as  a  body  was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  members. 
The  system  was  an  administrative  device  to  secure  order  and  the  good  conduct  of 
the  community. 

'Fukuda,  Die  GaellsdkafUuht  und  Wirtschaftluht  Enhvukiung  in  Jupan^ 
p.  158. 
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Kwaisen  that  at  one  time  the  number  of  vessels  entering  the 
port  of  Yedo  in  one  year  amounted  to  1570/ 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  the  Kumiai  had  so  increased 
that  their  monopolistic  character  became  less  significant  and 
important.  In  181 3  the  Yedo  gilds  petitioned  the  Sho- 
gunate  to  limit  the  number  to  68  with  a  membership  of 
1995.*  The  Shogunate»  being  in  financial  straits,  was 
willing  to  grant  them  more  privileges  and  monopolies  only 
on  the  payment  of  more  money.  Certificates  of  membership 
were  given  to  each  member  of  the  Kumiai,  and  these  were 
transferable  only  among  the  members  of  a  family,  and  those 
who  had  no  certificates  were  excluded  from  the  gild.  Be- 
coming more  monopolistic  and  exclusive,  they  began  to 
charge  exorbitant  monopolistic  prices  for  the  commodities 
in  which  they  dealt.  This,  added  to  the  debasement  of  the 
coinage  year  after  year,  caused  a  general  rise  of  prices. 
Mr.  Midzuno,  the  Councillor  of  the  Shogunate  government, 
thought  that  the  normal  price  of  commodities  could  be 
established  only  by  freedom  of  trade  and  the  working  of  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand.  He,  therefore,  abolished 
the  Kumiai  in  1841,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  society.  But 
the  extinction  of  the  Kumiai  did  not  accomplish  all  that  had 
been  hoped  in  the  way  of  declining  prices,  because  of  the 
debasement  of  the  currency  and  the  inflation  of  the  provin- 
cial paper  currency.  An  attempt  was  made  in  1851  to 
reorganize  the  Kumiai  system,  but  the  effort  was  buried  in 
the  political  disturbances  of  the  time,  and  finally  the  Resto- 
ration of  1 868  brought  about  the  most  sweeping  changes  in 
the  social  and  economic  organization  of  the  country. 

^Yokoi,  The  History  of  Japanese  Commeree,  p.  199. 
'/«</.,  p.  158. 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Restoration  of  1868. 

OPENING  OF  THE  CX)UNTRY  TO  THE  WORLD 

I.  The  Causes. 

The  dual  system  of  government  was  a  creation  of  the  Ka- 
makura  Shogunate  by  Yoritomo  in  1184.  The  system  was 
perfected  by  lyeyasu  and  his  successors  for  two  hundred  and 
eighty  years.  It  is  strange  indeed  that  the  Japanese  people 
gave  no  critical  attention  to  the  repository  of  sovereignty 
during  this  long  period.  Although  the  Mikado  was  the  re- 
cognized head  of  the  nation,  he  was  a  political  figure-head, 
all  the  functions  of  government  and  administration  being 
usurped  by  the  Shoguns.  Diplomatic  intercourse  hardly 
existed,  for  the  relations  with  the  Dutch  and  Chinese  were 
almost  wholly  commercial.  The  policy  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate  involved,  on  the  one  hand,  an  exaggeration  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  Mikado,  and  on  the  other,  a  stultifica- 
tion of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  common  people.  Thus, 
for  centuries,  down  to  the  close  of  the  Tokugawa  rule,  the 
dualism  existed  as  a  historic  fact,  a  political  puzzle  for  the 
philosophers  of  the  world,  without  criticism  or  comment  in 
Japan.  The  people  were  taught  simply  to  believe  in  the 
Mikado  as  a  divine  personage.  As  soon  as  Japan  entered 
into  political  relations  with  other  nations  the  dual  system 
was  doomed,  because  the  foreign  powers  would  naturally 
seek  out  the  sovereignty  of  the  country.  This  fact  has  led 
the  historians  of  Europe  and  America  to  attribute  the  down- 
fall of  the  dual  system  and  feudalism  immediately  to  the  ad- 
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vent  of  foreigners  in  Japan,  and  the  opening  of  commercial 
and  political  relations  with  foreign  powers.  GrifHs  says» 
however,  that ''  the  foreigners  and  their  ideas  were  the  occa- 
sion, not  the  cause ;  the  causes  were  mainly  from  within,  not 
from  without ;  from  impulse,  not  from  impact,  and  they  were 
largely  intellectual." » 

During  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  the  Tokugawa  regime, 
Japan  appeared  to  be  fast  asleep,  so  far  as  the  outer  world 
was  concerned,  but  she  was  not  wholly  isolated  from  the 
rudiments  of  western  civilization.  Yoshimune  (171 7-1 744) 
repealed  the  law  which  forbade  the  importation  of  books,  in 
order  to  shut  out  Christianity  more  effectually,  and  Dutch 
and  Chinese  books  were  permitted  to  be  brought  in.  And^ 
besides  this,  the  Dutch  language  was  eagerly  studied  by 
some  of  the  liberal  and  progressive  minds,  and  there  came 
about  also  a  revival  of  Chinese  learning,  especially  in  the 
Confucian  and  Mencian  politico-ethics. 

The  fall  of  the  Ming  dynasty  and  the  accession  of  the 
present  Manchu  dynasty  to  the  Chinese  throne,  had  a  similar 
effect  in  the  Far  East  to  that  which  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
in  the  thirteenth  century*  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Greek 
scholars  had  in  Europe.  Many  Chinese  refugee  scholars 
came  to  Japan  and  added  stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  Con- 
fucian *•  Five  Relations."  3  While  the  Chinese  learning  was 
giving  an  impetus  to  the  better  definition  and  understanding 
of  the  true  relation  between  sovereign  and  subjects,  the  re- 
naissance of  the  old  Japanese  literature  was  taking  place. 
At  the  head  of  this  movement  was  the  famous  scholar  No- 
bunaga  Motoori  (i  730-1 801).  His  followers,  Hirata  and 
others,  began  criticizing,  in  most  uncompromising  fashion, 

^  GriflSf,  Thi  Mikadt^s  Empire,  p.  291. 

■  Ibid,,  p.  297. 

*  lhid,t  p.  298.    The  five  relations  were  those  of  sovereign  and  minister,  parent 
and  child,  husband  and  wife,  eider  and  younger  brother,  and  friend  and  friends 
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the  inutility  of  studying  foreign  literature  and  history  with- 
out first  knowing  that  of  their  own  country.  It  so  happened 
that  the  spirit  of  the  old  Japanese  literature  was  an  exalta- 
tion and  high  appreciation  of  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
the  centralized  monarchy  which  preceded  the  Shogunate 
usurpation.  The  historians  had  been  glorifying  the  dual 
system  as  best  for  the  Japanese  people.  They  now  became 
intellectually  enlightened  and  more  courageous,  and  began 
to  direct  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  Emperor  as  the  real 
source  of  power  and  honor.  In  171 5,  Prince  Mito  Kom6n 
completed  his  great  work  The  History  of  Great  Japan^  and 
it  quickly  became  a  literary  and  historical  classic.  So  great 
was  the  influence  of  this  history  on  Japanese  minds  that  Mr. 
Earnest  Satow  rightly  calb  its  author  "  the  real  author  of 
the  movement  which  culminated  in  the  revolution  of  1868."' 

In  1727,  Rai  Sanyo's  great  work,  the  result  of  twenty 
years  of  continued  labor  and  research,  was  published.  This 
was  the  Nihon  Gwaishi.  The  secular  intellectual  activity  of 
Japan  had  been  quietly  fostered  during  the  secluded  peace 
of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  attained  its 
meridian  only  at  the  close  of  the  Tokugawa  period. 

The  revival  of  learning  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  a  revival  of  religion.*  It  was  no  mere  accident  or 
coincidence  that  the  Renaissance  was  followed  by  the  Refor- 
mation. In  Japan,  the  revival  of  learning  was  followed  by 
the  revival  of  Shintoism.  According  to  the  Shintoist,  Japan 
is  the  land  of  the  Gods  and  the  Emperor  is  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  heaven.  To  the  Emperor,  says  the  Shintoist,  are  due 
powers  and  honors,  and  the  allegiance  of  all  Japanese  people. 
The  direct  result  of  the  renewed  vigor  of  this  teaching  was 
an  increase  of  reverence  for  the  Emperor  and  the  recognition 
of  his  sovereign  power.     GrifHs  does  not  put  the  case  too 

'  Ijenaga,  The  Constitutional  Dtvelapmeni  of  Japan,  p.  22. 
*Ihid.^^,  24. 
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Strongly  in  saying  that  long  before  the  advent  of  Commodore 
Perry  and  the  opening  of  Japan  to  the  world  *'  the  seeds  of 
revolution  were  above  the  soil  and  would  alone  have  brought 
about  that  fruit  in  due  season." ' 

A  new  epoch,  political  and  economic,  in  the  history  of 
Japan  began  with  the  coming  of  Commodore  Perry,  on  July 
I4>  1853,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  amity 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  on  March  31,  1854. 
A  synopsis  of  this  important  treaty  is  as  follows :  * 
I.  Peace  and  Friendship. 

II.  The  ports  of  Shimoda  and  Hokodate  open  to  Ameri- 
can ships,  and  necessary  provisions  to  be  supplied 
them. 
III.  Relief  of  shipwrecked  people ;  expenses  thereof  not  to 

be  refunded. 
rV.  Americans  to  be  free  as  in  other  countries,  but  amen- 
able to  just  laws. 
V.  Americans  at  Shimoda  and  Hokodate  not  to  be  sub- 
ject to  restrictions ;  free  to  go  about  within  defined 
limits. 
VI.  Careful   deliberation   in   transacting    business  which 

affects  the  welfare  of  either  party. 
VII.  Trade  in  open  ports  subject  to  regulation. 
VIII.  Wood,  water,  provisions,  coal,  etc.,  to  be  procured 
through  Japanese  officers  only. 
IX.  Most  favored  nation  clause. 

X.  U.  S.  ships  restricted  to  ports  of  Shimoda  and  Hoko- 
date, except  when  forced  by  stress  of  weather. 
XI.  U.  S.  consuls  or  agents  to  reside  at  Shimoda. 
XII.  Ratifications  to  be  exchanged  within  eighteen  months. 

'  Griffit,  The  MUuMi  Empire,  p.  301. 

'  Nitobe,  InUreowu  between  (he  U,  S,  ami  Japan,  p.  53;  for  fall  text  of  Iremlf 
lee  TreaHes  and  Conventions  between  U.  S.  and  other  Powers,  pp.  51a  #/  Mf. 
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On  the  return  of  Commodore  Perry  to  the  United  States, 
Townsend  Harris  was  sent  in  August,  1856,  by  the  United 
States  government  as  Consul-General  to  Japan.  July  29, 
1858,  he  negotiated  and  signed  at  Yedo  the  commercial 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  main  feat- 
ures of  this  treaty  are  as  follows :' 

I.  Peace  and  friendship.  Diplomatic  agent  and  Consul- 
General.  Privileges  of  residence  in  Japan;  travel 
beyond  treaty  limits.  Consuls  to  reside  at  open 
ports.  Reciprocal  privileges  to  like  officials  of 
Japan. 
II.  Mediation  of  the  U.  S.  in  diflferences  between  Japan 
and  European  powers.  Assistance  by  U.  S.  ships 
of  war  to  Japanese  vessels  of  the  high  seas,  and  by 
U.  S.  Consuls  in  foreign  ports. 

III.  Additional  ports  to  be  opened :  Kanagawa  and  Naga- 

saki on  the  4th  of  July,  1859;  Neegata,  January  i, 
i860;  Hyogo,  January  I,  1863.  American  citizens 
may  reside  in  them.  Rules  and  regulations  as  to 
their  residence.  Provision  as  to  residence  of  Amer- 
icans in  Yedo  and  Osaka.  Regulations  of  trade. 
These  provisions  to  be  made  public  by  Japanese 
government.  Munitions  of  war ;  to  whom  only  to 
be  sold ;  rice  and  wheat  not  to  be  exported  from 
Japan ;  surplus  thereof  to  be  sold  to  residents,  and 
for  ships'  crews,  etc.  Copper  surplus  to  be  sold  at 
auction.    Americans  may  employ  Japanese. 

IV.  Duties  to  be  paid  according  to  tariff.     Pioceedings 

where  there  is  a  difTerence  as  to  value  of  duties. 
Supplies  for  U.  S.  navy.  Opium  prohibited ;  pen- 
alty for  smuggling.     Imports  on  which  duties  are 

1  Nitobe,  InUrt0urte  betvfien  ^  U,  S,  ami  yapan^  pp.  66  it  itq.  For  full 
text  of  treaty  lee  **  TreaHa  and  ConevnUi^m  h^twten  the  U,  5.  and  ptiker  P^uurt,^ 
pp.  5  j6  it  tig.    (The  U.  S.  Gort.  Poblicatioiu) 
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paid  may  be  transported  without  further  tax.  No 
higher  duties  than  are  fixed  by  this  treaty. 
V.  Foreign  coins  to  be  current  in  Japan ;  may  be  used  in 
payments ;  to  be  exchanged  for  Japanese  coins,  etc. 
Coins,  except  copper,  may  be  exported ;  uncoined 
foreign  gold  and  silver  may  be  exported. 
VI.  Jurisdiction  over  offences.  Americans  against  Japan- 
ese in  Consular  courts ;  Japanese  against  Americans 
by  local  authorities.  Consular  courts  open  to  Japan- 
ese creditors.  Forfeitures  and  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  treaty.  Neither  government  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  debts  of  its  subjects  or  citizens. 

VII.  I^imits  of  right  of  travel  (ten  "ri"  in  any  direction) 
from  open  ports.     American  criminals  {e.  g.^  con- 
victed of  felony)  shall  lose  right  of  permanent  resi- 
dence in  Japan.     Such  persons  to  have  reasonable 
time  to  settle  their  aiTairs,  to  be  determined  by 
American  Consul. 
VIII.  Religious   freedom.     Religious   animosity  not  to   be 
excited. 
IX.  Japanese  authorities,  on  request  of  Consul,  will  arrest 
deserters  and  fugitives  from  justice.    Will  receive 
prisoner  in  jail.     Consul  to  pay  just  compensation. 
X.  Japanese  government  may  purchase  or  construct  ves- 
sels of  war,  etc.,  in  U.  S.     May  engage  from  the 
U.  S.  the  services  of  scientific  men  and  advisers. 
XI.  Regulations  appended  (pertaining  to  trade)  made  part 
of  treaty. 

XII.  Conflicting  provisions  of  treaty  of  March  31,  1854,  and 
the  convention  of  June  17,  1857,  repealed.     Regu- 
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XIV.  Treaty  to  take  effect  July  4,  1859.     Ratifications  to  be 
exchanged  at  Washington,  D.  C.     Signed  in  Eng- 
lish, Dutch  and  Japanese  languages ;  in  case  of  dis- 
putes, Dutch  version  to  be  considered  the  original. 
The  tariff  schedule  and  regulations  of  this  treaty  are  the 
following:' 

Duties  shall  be  paid  to  the  Japanese  government  on  all 
goods  landed  in  the  country,  according  to  the  following 
tariff: 
Class     I.  All  articles  in  this  class  shall  be  free  of  duty. 

Gold  and  silver,  coined  or  uncoined ;  wearing 
apparel  in  actual  use.  Household  furnitures 
and  printed  books  not  intended  for  sale,  but 
the  property  of  persons  who  come  to  Japan 
to  reside. 
Class  II.  A  duty  of  five  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  on  the 
following  articles:  all  articles  used  for  the 
purpose  of  building,  rigging,  repainting  or 
fitting  out  of  ships.  Whaling  gear  of  all 
kinds.  Salted  provisions  of  all  kinds.  Bread 
and  bread  stuffs.  Living  animals  of  all  kinds. 
Coals,  timbers  for  building  houses,  rice, 
paddy,  steam  machinery,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  raw 
silk. 
Class  III.  A  duty  of  thirty-five  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  on 

all  intoxicating  liquors,  whether  prepared  by 
distillation,  fermentation,   or   in    any   other 
manner. 
Class  IV.  All  goods  not  included  in  any  of  the  foregoing 

classes  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent. 
By  the  convention  of  1 864  the  duties  were  reduced  by  this 
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duty  of  five  per  cent. :  machines  and  machinery,  drugs  and 
medicines,  iron  in  pigs  or  bars,  sheet  iron  and  iron  wire,  tin 
plate,  white  sugar  in  loaves  or  crushed,  glass  and  glass  ware, 
clocks,  watches,  and  watch  chains,  wines,  malted  and  spiritu- 
ous liquors." 

A  five  per  cent,  export  duty  was  laid  on  Japanese  produc- 
tions, except  gold  and  silver  coins  and  copper  in  bars. 

Similar  treaties  were  concluded  with  Great  Britain,  October 
4,  1854;  with  Russia,  January  26,  1855;  with  Netherlands, 
November  9,  1855;  with  France,  October  9,  1858;  with 
Portugal,  August  3,  i860;  with  the  German  Custom  Union, 
January  25,  1861;  and  with  other  countries, — Italy,  Spain» 
Denmark,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden- 
Norway,  Peru,  Hawaii,  China,  Korea,  Siam,  and  lastly  with 
Mexico  in  1888. 

We  have  already  noted  how  the  abnormal  ratio  betweea 
gold  and  silver  had  caused  a  pronounced  efilux  of  gold  from 
the  country.  At  this  time  the  value  of  the  silver  coin 
''ichibu,"  which  was  a  token  money,  was  about  33  cents  in 
United  States  gold,  that  is,  one  Mexican  dollar  was  ex- 
changeable for  three  ''  ichibu,"  while  a  gold  Koban,  which 
was  worth  $3.75  of  United  States  gold,  exchanged  for  four 
"ichibu."  Hence  about  the  most  profitable  part  of  trade 
for  the  foreigners  was  to  bring  Mexican  dollars  to  Japan,  ex- 
change them  for  the  token  money  "  ichibu,"  and  exchange 
these  in  turn  for  gold  Kobans.  Some  time  later  these  gold 
Kobans  were  purchased  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  and  taken  to 
China  and  sold  for  $3.75.  The  profit  accruing  from  this 
double  exchange  was  about  70  per  cent."  While  this  dis- 
astrous drain  of  gold  was  going  on,  the  successive  debase- 
ments of  the  coinage  and  the  inflation  of  the  provincial  paper 
currency    brought    about  a  complete    disarrangement    of 

'  Tnaiies  and  ConvenHons  keiwten  ihi  U.  S,  andotker  Pewtrs^  pp.  516  eisef^ 
'  Nitobe,  Intercourse  between  the  U.  S,  and  Japan,  p.  72. 
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market  conditions,  and  especially  in  the  prices  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  To  these  distresses  were  added,  most  unfor- 
tunately, destructive  earthquakes,  typhoons  and  floods. 
This  accumulation  of  calamities  and  disasters  was  ascribed 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
foreign  commerce.  As  this  feeling  took  shape  and  gathered 
force,  the  anti-foreign  prejudices  of  the  populace  were 
kindled  and  inflamed.  The  history  of  Japan  from  1853  to 
1868  is  largely  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
parties  known  respectively  as  the  "  Joyi-t5  "  and  the  **  Kai- 
Koku-To,"  or  the  anti-foreign  party  and  the  "  opening-up- 
of-the-country  "  party.  The  former  consisted  of  the  southern 
feudal  chiefs  backed  by  the  Imperial  Court  of  Kioto,  while 
the  latter  was  the  Shogunate  government  supported  by  the 
northern  feudal  chiefs.  It  was  a  collision  between  the  domi- 
nant forces  of  the  north  and  the  south.  The  bombardment 
of  Kagoshima  on  August  11,  1863,  ^7  ^^  British  fleet,  and 
of  Shimonoseki'  on  September  5,  1864,  by  the  allied  fleets  of 
the  four  powers.  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States,  taught  a  most  important  lesson  to  the  two 
powerful  southern  chiefs,  Satsuma  and  Ch6shiu.  They 
learned  their  own  utter  weakness  and  the  superiority  of  west- 
em  civilization. 

Subsequently  the  anti-foreign  party  saw  the  necessity  of 
national  unity  regardless  of  the  question  of  the  opening  of 
the  country.  Consequently  they  changed  their  plea  to  that 
of  national  unity  and  the  restoration  of  sovereign  power  to 
the  Emperor,  the  recrudescence  of  the  centralized  monarchical 
government.  Thus  the  once  anti-foreign  party  was  trans- 
formed into  the  Restoration  party  and  the  character  of  the 
struggle  was  wholly  altered.      Henceforth   the  strife  was 

'The  Shimonoieki  Indemnity  paid  by  Japan  amounted  to  l3,ooo/xx>.  By 
Act  of  Con^^refs,  Feb,  22, 1883,  the  United  States  refunded  its  share,  $785/xx>,  to 
Japan. 
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political  in  nature  rather  than  commercial  or  economic,  and 
it  centered  about  the  seats  of  rule  of  the  Yedo  and  Kioto 
{governments.  In  this  way  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  and 
the  northern  feudal  chiefs  made  themselves  "Ch6teki"  or 
^'  enemies  of  the  Mikado."  * 

It  may  be  merely  a  coincidence  and  wholly  without 
significance,  but  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  no  ''  Ch6teki "  has 
ever  succeeded  in  the  history  of  Japan,  whatever  has  been 
the  cause  for  which  it  stood.  The  struggle  was  soon  ended 
in  the  triumph  of  the  Restoration  party  in  1867. 

What  caused  this  Restoration  party  to  become  the  advo- 
•cate  of  western  civilization  and  the  creator  of  New  Japan  ? 
This  question  is  often  asked  and  answered  in  many  different 
ways.  *'  It  was  the  lesson  taught  at  Kagoshima  and 
Shimonoseki,"  say  some.  "  It  was  the  benefit  they  saw 
would  arise  from  commerce,"  say  others.  '^The  child  of 
the  revolution  was  changed  by  its  nurse,  and  the  government 
now  in  power  was  put  into  its  cradle  by  mistake  or  design,'* 
say  still  others. 

At  best,  the  causal  influences  were  numerous,  complex, 
and  difficult  to  trace.  Impulses  originating  wholly  within 
Japan  made  her  at  least  a  ripened  soil  for  forces  entering 
from  without.  The  isolation  of  centuries,  broken  only  by 
the  slender  thread  of  communication  which  the  Dutch  main- 
tained, had  borne  its  fruit  in  an  irrepressible  desire  to  know 
and  to  share  in  the  things  which  were  of  the  outer  world. 
The  eager  national  spirit  which  had  slumbered  for  so  long 
was  now  awakened  and  would  not  brook  restraint.  A  latent 
life  of  marvelous  adaptability  coursed  in  the  veins  of  this 
child  among  the  nations.  Old  ideas  and  old  faiths,  old 
forms  and  customs,  old  incentives  and  old  aspirations,  every- 
thing which  was  old  was  now  to  be  held  in  abeyance  or 

1  Griffis,  The  MikatUfi  Empire^  p.  316. 
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folded  away  forever,  while  the  New  Japan  would  try  the 
new  things  of  earth,  and  trying,  test  herself  and  them. 

II.  Ecoftomic  Effects. 

(a)  Development  of  Communication  and  Transportation. 

With  the  restoration '  of  political  power  to  the  Emperor 
by  Shogun  Hisayoshi  on  November  19,  1867,  the  dual  sys- 
tem of  government  which  had  existed  in  Japan  for  seven 
centuries  came  to  an  end.  The  centralized  monarchy  was 
established  on  the  basis  of  pure  absolutism.  The  Emperor 
became  the  sole  legislative  and  executive  authority.  In 
1 87 1  the  southern  feudal  chiefs,  Satsuma  and  ChOshiu,  de- 
clared their  purpose  to  surrender  voluntarily  their  princi- 
palities to  the  Emperor,  and  accordingly,  they  sent  out  a 
general  memorial  to  that  effect."  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  other  chiefs  of  the  country.  The  following 
brief  Imperial  edict,  issued  in  August,  1871,  abolished  once 
for  all  the  feudalism  which  had  been  the  life  of  Japan  for 
eight  centuries.     The  terse  sentence  is  historic. 

^^The  clans  are  abolished  and  prefectures  are  established 
in  their  places  y 

It  is  unprecedented  in  human  history  that  the  overthrow 
of  an  established  social  and  political  order  required  no 
church,  no  ambitious  kings,  no  free  cities,  no  industrialism, 
none  of  those  influences  which  wrought  so  poweriully  in  un- 
dermining the  feudalism  of  Europe,  but  that  it  was  simply 
the  voluntary  giving  up  by  the  feudal  lords  of  their  privileges 
and  prerogatives.  The  most  immediate  and  conspicuous 
effects  of  this  over-turn  were  national  unity  and  the  unifica- 
tion of  customs,  habits  and  thoughts.     In  this  instance  is  an 

'  AmirUan  Executive  Documents^  DiplomtUU  Cwrespondeneet  i86f.  Put  ii, 
p.  78  (2d  ten.  40th  CoDg.). 

'  lyenaga.  The  CpmtUuHcnal  Development  ofjapan^  pp.  38-59. 
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apt  illustration  of  the  generalization  that  ''  like-mindedness 
and  consciousness  of  common  interest,  namely  homogeneiQ^y 
is  a  step  toward  the  progress  of  equality  and  liberty."  * 

The  new  government  was  an  embodiment  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples drawn  from  widely  separate  sources,  the  liberalism  of 
western  civilization  and  the  comparatively  democratic  doc- 
trine of  the  Chinese  sages, ''  the  people  are  the  most  import- 
ant element  in  a  nation,  and  the  sovereign  is  the  lightest." 
Naturally,  the  government  began  at  once  to  inaugurate  radi- 
cal changes.  Among  the  most  important  of  these  was  the 
rapid  development  of  the  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, which  in  themselves  exercise  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  productive  phases  of  the  organization  of  society. 
As  affecting  Japan,  the  effect  of  this  influence  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly great  on  commerce  and  industry.  During  the 
feudal  regime  the  size  of  towns  and  cities  was  limited  by  the 
available  supply  of  food,  and  small  communities  were,  there- 
fore, the  rule. 

The  government  removed  all  legal  and  political  obstacles 
to  the  freedom  of  intercourse  and  communication.  With 
the  development  of  the  facilities  of  transportation,  a  new  form 
of  production,  that  is,  place  utility,  came  to  be  an  important 
item.  If  the  history  of  civilization  may  be  regarded  in  part 
as  the  history  of  the  development  of  methods  and  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  the  details  of  this  phase 
of  Japan's  growth  will  be  something  more  than  interesting, 
as  indicating  the  economic  significance  of  increased  place 
utilities,  and  the  social  importance  of  this  important  indica- 
tion of  progress  in  civilization.  The  historical  and  statistical 
account  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  systems,  railroads,  and 
merchant  marine,  and  their  remarkable  growth  since  the 
present  Meiji  administration  began,  in  1868,  is  here  given: 

^  Giddingi,  Democracy  and  Empire^  p.  62. 
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Postal  and  Telegraph  Systems, 

**  Louis  XI.  of  France,  in  his  efforts  to  create  a  national 
power,"  says  President  Hadley,  "  was  compelled  to  take  the 
postal  service  out  of  the  hands  of  the  cities  and  other  feudal 
authorities  and  make  it  a  matter  of  national  administration." ' 

The  first  progressive  undertaking  of  the  new  government 
toward  a  national  economic  life  was  the  introduction,  in  1871, 
of  the  modern  postal  system,  modeled  after  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  following  year  the  system  was  extended 
to  all  seats  of  provincial  governments,  ports,  towns  and  other 
localities  of  any  business  importance,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  ports  in.  the  Hokkaido  and  Lew  Chew  Islands.  In 
1873,  rates  based  on  distance  were  abolished  and  the  Roland 
Hill  system  of  uniformity  of  rates  as  modified  by  weight  was 
adopted.  The  American  postal  agencies  continued  at  the 
treaty  ports  until  the  end  of  1873,  and  the  French  and  Brit- 
ish agencies  until  April  i,  1879."  In  this  year  Japan  entered 
into  the  International  Postal  Union  with  full  right  to  manage 
all  her  postal  affairs.  In  1886,  the  postal  and  telegraph 
services,  which  had  hitherto  existed  separately,  were  united 
into  a  single  establishment,  for  the  greater  convenience  of 
the  public.  The  present  Japanese  postal  system  is  said  to 
be  the  most  complete  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
— quickest,  safest  and  with  free  rural  delivery  throughout  the 
country.  The  low  labor  cost  and  the  rapid  development  of 
the  means  of  transportation  make  this  possible.  The  census 
figures  of  1900  are  the  most  recent  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain.     They  are  given  herewith :  ^ 

*  Hmdley,  Raitrcad  Transportation^  p.  3. 

'  CbamberUin,  Things  Japamsi^  p.  295, 

'  Publication  of  Dq>t  of  Commnnication  of  J^Mmese  GoTemment.    A  Short 
Sketch  of  the  Progross  of  the  Postal  Service^  E^.  Trans.,  p.  16. 
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Ysmr, 


LHtT: 


187I 

1S72 2^31,280 

1873 9.723»895 

1874 16,732,030 

1875 17,054,631 

1876 21,152,975 

1877 22,665,699 

1878 25,430,129 

1879 29,881,177 

1880 32»923»«77 

1881 39.i93.5*« 

1S82 44,599,440 

1883 49,206,979 

1884 50»329»099 

1885 48,605,921 

1886 47,545,874 

1887 50»955.97o 

1888 55i55i»998 

1889 59,377»«50 

1890 64,268,328 

1891 66,406,800 

1892 72,122,000 

1893 80,604,000 

1894 94.453.653 

1895 109,400,947 

1896 122,351,532 

1897 145.737.719 

1898 157,526,607 

1899 148,530,721 

1900 180,232,438 


Pptimi  Cardt,  Ntwpm^r: 

40.649 

5H.6IO 

2,629,648 

3.693.973  4ti52.374 

5,214.189  4.077.095 

9,047,886  4.257.461 

i2,300/>33  5,216,866 

15,620,843  7^23,686 

21,576,436  8,962,393 

26,834,719  12,537,591 

32.034,581  15.898.167 

32,894,283  15,226,397 

36,662,267  15,087,091 

40,254,085  15,259,721 

45.695.759  i6/>i5/)85 

55.627.595  18,248,305 

68,837,285  21,176,278 

83352.814  27,066,852 

96,469,222  41,255,492 

106,612,264  49,081,974 

133,260,000  5o,829/>oo 

158,146,000  56,968/xx> 

190,691.321  80,415,390 

228,502,113  78,962,299 

262,861,315  86,801,875 

289,771,172  88,750,347 

329,934,746  91.521.339 

333.988,921  110,068,789 

399.529.531  i35»326,54i 


Imetuding 

565.934 

2,510^656 

10,550,902 

19.937.643 

25.998,171 
32,220,298 

38,060,267 

45.504»276 
56,047,229 
68/313,225 
84,177,162 
99.327.812 

106,754^96 
112,862,308 
ii5/>72,665 
121,265,456 
136.655,274 
158,265,209 
183,600^105 
216,644,487 
238.979.882 
277,805,000 
32p,895/x)o 
392,519,462 
446,384.710 
503.359.682 
557.717.702 

612,775.413 
629,893,815 

751.133.978 


In  1874  the  postal  money  order  system  was  introduced. 
In  1885  ^^^  service  was  opened  with  several  European 
countries  and  with  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year 
Japan  entered  into  the  Universal  Postal  Union's  arrange- 
ment for  exchange  of  postal  money  orders.  The  progress 
of  this  system  has  been  as  follows : ' 

^  Publication  of  Dept.  of  Communication  of  Japanese  Government.    A  Short 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Postal  System ^  Eng.  Trant.,  p.  27. 
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Ytmr.  Offi€9*  mud 

Agtneitt, 

1875 222 

1876 309 

>877 309 

1878 370 

i«79 458 

1880 619 

1881 678 

1883 813 

1883 884 

1884 886 

1885 886 

1886 945 

1887 946 

1888 1^14 

1889 1^15 

1890 1,599 

1891 1,928 

1892 2,276 

1893 2,488 

"894 2,495 

1895 2,500 

1896 3.124 

1897 3.231 

1898 3.406 

1899 4.539 

1900 4.930 


In  1875,  postal  savings  banks  were  introduced  and  the 
government  sought  to  encourage  in  every  way  the  practice 
of  thrift  and  saving.  In  recent  years  the  institution  has  be- 
come popular  and,  although  it  does  not  offer  so  tempting  a 
rate  of  interest  on  deposits  as  do  the  private  banks,  the 
postal  savings  bank  is  becoming  an  important  branch  of  the 
postal  service  as  the  following  table  shows:' 

>  One  of  the  indvcementt  of  the  pottml  laTings  baoki  b  that  when  the  amount 
of  the  depoeitt  reaches  100  yen  for  one  depositor,  the  torn  will  be  conTerted  into 
a  goremment  bond  which  pays  better  interest. 


Numktr  tfOrdiMmty 

AmnnUin  Ytn 

D^mttHe  M^mty 

ffD0wt49t$e 

Ordtrt  luutd. 

M^nty  Orders, 

"5.703 

2,123,145 

257.443 

5,180,121 

202,624 

2,692,679 

223,077 

3,322.782 

275,162 

4.140.309 

350,483 

5,250,404 

489,568 

7,655,201 

630.713 

9«i88,262 

663.353 

7.650^94 

704.365 

6,850,976 

725.349 

6.9".954 

584.905 

7,714,927 

706,438 

9.597.955 

821,991 

11,295,680 

889,103 

12,313,542 

i/)64,9ii 

14.593.083 

1.360,796 

17499,111 

2,944^)00 

23.872,000 

3,372/xx) 

28,56o/xx> 

4.022,903 

34.013,447 

4^86,346 

42,410,621 

4.931.694 

45.687.907 

5.793.401 

54,541^*23 

6,338,469 

56,201,432 

6,786,583 

68,874,271 

7,499,892 

80,942,452 
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Yemr, 


Numktr  0/ 

Banks  mnd 

AgtnetMt. 


875 
876 

877 
878 

879 
880 
881 
882 
883 
884 
885 
886 
887 
888 
889 
890 
891 
892 

893 
894 

895 
896 

897 
898 

899 
900 


22 
161 

>7S 
405 

652 

810 

1,016 

1.339 
M68 

M69 

4.338 

3."o 
3.067 

3.071 
3.074 
3.032 

2,864 
2,928 

3/>23 
3.028 

3.030 

3.497 
3.576 
4.334 
4.458 
4.930 


Number  ^  />#^ 

Ponior*  mi  tht 

Bud^Ytmr, 

1.843 

4.442 

5.761 

M.137 

26,473 
36,126 

38.974 
46,211 

87.014 
141,202 

293.297 
490.337 
568,849 
665,822 

762,869 
797,486 

841.643 

947.934 
1,060,235 

1,108,712 

i,223/>85 

1,279,210 

1,254,604 

".255,577 
1,420,171 

2,011,467 


Am0umi^ 

DepotiU  in 

YenmiUu 

Cloteof  Ytmr, 

15,224 

4>.845 
100,138 
286,290 

494.115 
662,091 

821,938 

1,058,224 

2,298,502 

5,260,484 

9/350,254 

15,462,053 

18,218,322 

19.758482 

20,441.354 

19,514444 
20,700^)76 
22,826,060 

26,155499 
25,901,325 

28,965,427 

28,479.684 
26,1 57^)83 
22,490,918 

24.014.043 
24.733449 


The  depositors  in  the  postal  savings  banks  were  classified 
in  1897  according  to  occupation.  This  classification  on  a 
basis  of  100  per  cent,  is  as  follows: ' 

Agricnltaralists 39 

Merchants 16 

Miscellaneoni 6 

Workingmen 5 

Offidali 5 

>  Austin,  Commercial  Japariy  p.  63.    (U.  S.  Treas.  Dept  Pnb.,  1899.)    Monthly 
Summary  of  Commera  and  Finance, 


\ 
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MaoofActvrets 7 

Students 6 

Fishermen  and  sailors i 

Without  occupation i 

Temples,  shrines,  and  other  corporate  bodies 2 

Occupations  unknown 12 

Total 100 

Although  the  first  telegraph  line  was  constructed  in  1857 
as  an  experiment  by  a  feudal  chief  of  Kagoshima,'  it  was 
not  until  1869  that  the  government  constructed  the  line 
between  Tokio  and  Yokohama,  and  opened  it  to  the  public. 
As  the  historic  telegraph  line  was  constructed  between 
Baltimore  and  Washington  in  1844,  Japan  was  but  twenty- 
five  years  behind  the  United  States  with  that  important 
channel  of  communication.  But  Japan  at  that  time  was  so 
little  advanced  from  the  conditions  of  feudalism  that  the 
people  did  not  know  how  to  appreciate  and  utilize  the  tele- 
graph system.  With  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  of  changed  economic  conditions,  the  public  began 
to  understand  the  benefits  of  this  modern  means  of  rapid 
communication.  In  1874  the  administration  of  the  system 
was  reorganized  and  legally  established.  The  Civil  War  of 
1877  vindicated  this  change  by  showing  the  government's 
need  of  it  for  its  own  purposes.  Since  then  telegraphic  com- 
munication has  become  a  government  enterprise  and  mono- 
poly. In  1879  Japan  entered  into  the  International  Tele- 
graph Union.*  On  April  i,  1891,  the  government  bought 
that  part  of  the  cable,  the  property  of  the  Great  Northern 
Telegraph  Company  of  Denmark,^  which  connects  Japan  and 

^  Yokoi,  Thi  Hist9ry  of  Japanese  Commerce,  vol.  ii,  p.  44. 

'  Resumi  Historique  et  StatisHque  de  la  Tiligraphe  et  de  la  Tiliphone  au 
yapaHt  p.  2.    (Japanese  Govt  Publication.) 

'  G.  N.  T.  Co.  owns  the  lines  between  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai  and  Nagasaki 
«nd  VUdirostock,  but  the  tenninals  at  Nagasaki  are  operated  by  the  government. 
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irea.    The  following  table  exhibits   the   growth  of  the 
Item  in  Japan : 

„                                                   Hi.  ^       Ln^ik^LiMt  Jft.  ^DnuMk 

''                                        Bmrtm.      imKOtmttrt.  Ttlitr*mi. 

1869 >  31 

'870 4  75 

'87> 4                    TS  19,448 

187" "8                  6a8  80^39 

'873 a8                1,390  185,889 

>874 J4                1,705  35i<a7a 

1875 47               a-S**  S'7,89i 

"876 5'                *>639  678,030 

»«7T «8               3,719  853,619 

•878 97               5,'45  i,oa8,i55 

'879 iia               5,96a  1,646.936 

»88o 155               6,763  v»7i382 

'881 169               7,34*  a,s7',t»9 

•88a 185                7,815  8,963.085 

'883 195                8/>74  3.662,538 

'884 aia               8.703  2,699,45' 

"885 ai5               8,809  3,641,080 

'886 319               8,895  a.So8.S5» 

»y>               9.a"3  2.607,344 

259               9,971  2,844.985 

1889-1890 311              10,303  3,579.155 

1890-1891 407              11,389  4.210,587 

1891-1893 533              13,740  4.633,616 

1893-1893 633              13,969  5.360,452 

1893-1894 715              15/165  6,444,463 

1894-1895 759              15.624  8,iaofl6a 

1895-1896 784              15,883  9.097361 

1896-1897.... 1,133              19,355  10,857,653 

1897^1898 1,356             33,061  13^79.873 

1898-1899 1.267              *3.839  14,867.368 

Telephone  connection  was  first  tried  between  Tokio  and 
kohama  in  November,  1877.     In  1890  the  telephone  ex- 

inges  were  opened  in  Tokio,  and  in   1893  in  Osaka  and 
be.     After  some  years  of  operation,  the  demand  for  in- 

llation  of  lines  became  so  great  that  the  administration 

1  to  obtain  from  the  state  an  extraordinary  fund  in  order 
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to  be  able  to  meet  the  public  demands.     In  February,  1899, 
the  first  line  of  long-distance  telephone  was  constructed  be- 
tween Tokio  and  Osaka. 
The  statistics  of  growth  are  as  follows : ' 

Length  m  No,  ^fSub-  Nc,  ^Ccnntc- 

Ytmr,  KUomtifrt.  tcrihtrt.  Hotu, 

I«90 196  343  264,998 

1891 361  821  i|6S4,597 

1892 601  1,504  3»i7i>940 

1893 648  2,672  7,702,402 

1894 691  2,843  13^17.804 

1895 699  2,858  i3/>88,830 

1896 848  3,232  12,238,407 

1897 »»24i  5,326  16,342468 

1898 2,513  8/364  27,706,327 

1899 2,556  11,813  45t»36»233 

1900 3»'02  18,668  65,793,500 

Railroads. 

The  first  railroad  in  Japan  was  built  between  Tokio  and 
Yokohama,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  The  work  was 
begun  in  1869,  under  the  superintendence  of  English  engi- 
neers, and  the  line  was  opened  for  trafRc  in  the  autumn  of 
1872.  Kioto  and  Kobe,  by  way  of  Osaka,  were  connected 
in  1877.  Since  the  first  railroad  construction,  the  Japanese 
system  has  been  modeled  on  that  of  England.  Hence  the 
difference  between  the  Japanese  and  the  United  States  sys- 
tems of  railways  is  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  those 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  condi- 
tions in  England  and  Japan  are  unlike  the  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  The  latter  being  a  young  country,  the  lines  of 
railroad  are  frequently  constructed  with  the  view  of  develop- 
ing new  country,  and,  not  unfrequently,  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing out  beforehand  and  plotting  a  new  city  which  is  yet  to  be 

'  Riiume  Historique  et  StatisHqut  de  la  TiUgraphe  etdela  TiUpfume  an  yapan^ 
pp.  17-19.     (Japanese  Govt  Publication.) 
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built.  On  the  other  hand,  railroads  in  Japan  and  England 
have  been  built  to  meet  existing  requirements.*  Or,  ex- 
pressing the  same  truth  in  other  terms,  England  built  her 
railroads  to  meet  present  needs,  Japan  to  meet  present  and 
future  needs,  while  America  built  very  largely  for  the  future. 
Imitation  of  the  English  plan  of  construction  and  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  have  caused  the  tunnels,  bridges  and 
stations  along  the  Japanese  roads  to  be  built  with  a  view  to 
stability  and  substantial  permanence.  The  country  is  lately 
mountainous  and  is  crossed  by  many  streams,  which  the 
heavy  rains  turn  to  raging  floods,  sweeping  away  bridges 
and  embankments.  The  cost  of  the  first  road,  eighteen 
miles  in  length,  was  2,855,732  yen.* 

The  cost  of  construction  is  high  in  Japan  when  the  low 
labor  cost  and  the  low  price  of  all  materials  other  than  iron 
are  considered.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Communication,  the  average  cost  per  mile  ol  rail- 
roads in  Japan  is  $35,000,  while  in  America  the  per  mile 
cost  was  about  $6o,ooo,  and  tn  England  it  was  more  than 
$200,000.^  As  already  said,  the  roads  are  narrow  gauge, 
and  the  coaches  and  equipment  are  modeled  on  the  English 
style. 

In  extending  the  system  throughout  the  country,  economic 
considerations  have  been  entirely  subordinated  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  those  of  military  need  or  strategy.  It  was  this 
view  that  led  the  government  to  ignore  the  insuperable 
engineering  difficulties  and  to  attempt  the  construction  of 
the  Nakasendo,  or  Middle  road,  connecting  Tokio  and 
Kioto,  and  running  along  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
traverses  the  interior  of  the  country. 

'  Hidley,  Railrvad  TrampartaHoH,  p.  147. 

■  Tht  U.  S.  OmiiOar  Rtfvra,  toL  83. 

'  Hadlc^,  Xai^vad  Tramportatien,  p.  14& 
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The  railway  enterprise  was  started  in  Japan  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  it  was  a  government  monopoly  until  1882,  and 
the  policy  of  the  government  was  expected  to  be  that  of  gov- 
ernment ownership.  But  the  Civil  War  of  1877  increased 
the  public  debt  considerably,  and  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
government  after  that  time  did  not  permit  it  to  incur  further 
debt  for  the  construction  of  lines  of  railway.  For  this 
reason  the  government  determined  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  railroads  by  private  companies,  for  commercial 
and  industrial  ends.  Since  1882  a  number  of  such  com- 
panies have  been  organized,  and  relatively  rapid  progress  in 
construction  has  been  made.  This  is  especially  true  since 
the  China-Japan  war,  for  a  sort  of  mania  for  enterprises 
seemed  to  prevail,  and  the  extension  of  railroad  lines  was 
accelerated. 

There  are  at  present  43  private  railroad  companies  which 
are  now  operating  2,961  miles  of  road.  During  the  past 
lew  years  the  consolidation  of  small  companies  has  been 
effected  to  the  benefit  of  both  companies  and  public.  The 
government  operates  1,059  miles,  so  that  the  total  mileage  in 
operation  is  4,021  miles.  The  total  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested by  the  government  and  by  private  companies  has 
reached  the  sum  of  321,000,000  yen. 

During  recent  years  German  influence  has  dominated  in 
almost  all  spheres  of  Japanese  public  life,  and  especially  in 
the  administration  of  the  government.  In  consequence, 
state  ownership  of  railroads  has  been  agitated,  chiefly  as  a 
political  affair.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  on  a  discus- 
sion of  state  ownership  or  state  control  of  the  roads.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  magnitude  of  the  business  is  steadily 
increasing  in  Japan  as  elsewhere,  and  that  the  economic 
influence  of  this  quasi-monopoly  is  very  great.  In  the 
determination  of  a  railroad  policy,  a  nation  must  consider 
the   topography   of    the    country   traversed;    the   relation 
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between  the  roads  and  other  means  of  transportation  and 
communication ;  and  the  relation  between  the  public  carrier 
and  the  producers  and  consumers  it  is  to  serve.  As  a  part 
of  the  program  of  socialism,  government  ownership  of  rail- 
roads is  impossible  for  many  reasons ;  as  a  business  proposi- 
tion the  matter  is  put  on  an  entirely  different  footing  and  is 
both  possible  and  in  many  cases  probable.  It  is  needful  lor 
Japan  to  mature  and  to  announce  a  definite  and  fixed  rail- 
road policy,  either  of  public  or  of  private  ownership,  for  a 
medley  of  practices  is  productive  only  of  discord. 

To  favor  now  a  government  monopoly,  now  private 
monopoly,  and  now  a  form  of  competition  between  govern- 
ment activities  and  private  enterprise,  has  been  the  somewhat 
devious  course  followed  by  Japan  in  the  past.  More  settled 
conditions  will  greatly  favor  a  final  decision  of  some  sort. 

The  experience  of  Belgium  with  a  mixed  system  has 
failed  to  solve  the  problems  of  railroading.  The  history  of 
Italy  shows  the  disadvantages  of  an  unstable  and  hesitating 
policy.  A  healthy  growth  of  the  business  is  possible  only 
when  the  government's  attitude  may  be  known  and  enter  in 
as  one  of  the  fixed  conditions. 

The  following  table '  shows  the  development  of  the  R.  R. 
enterprises  in  Japan : 


1872 18 

1873 18 

1874 38 

1875 38 

1876 65 

1877 65 

1878 65 

1879 73 

1880 98 


18 
18 

38 
38 
65 
65 
65 
73 
98 


^  The  figures  are  giyen  in  the  goYemment't  pubUcationi;  Reports  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commanication,  Japanese  GoYemment. 
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1881 122          ....  122 

1882 170          170 

1883 181            36  217 

1884 181            80  261 

1885 223          134  357 

1886 264          165  429 

1887 300          293  593 

1888 505          406  911 

1S89 550          585  M35 

1890 550          848  1,398 

1891 550         1,165  1,715 

1892 550         1,220  1,770 

1893 557         M8i  1.938 

i«94 5*>         ».537  3,117 

1895 593         1.697  3.390 

1896 631         1,875  3,506 

1897 ^i         3,287  3,948 

1898 768         2,652  3,420 

1899 832         2,806  3,638 

1900 948         2,905  3,853 

1901 1^59          2,961  4/>20 

The  greater  part  of  the  railway  capital  of  Japan  is  invested 
in  construction.  The  total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  rail- 
roads at  the  end  of  ipcx^  was  estimated  to  be  320,946,093 
yen,  and  the  following  table  shows  how  much  has  been  ex- 
pended for  construction : 

KMf.                     G4V4mm4nt  Rcud  {y€m)»       Privrntt  Rcud  {ytn).  Tfiaiiygm). 

1885 14.887,085         3.«o6.253  17.993.338 

1887 22,447,622                           6,702,924  29,150,546 

1893 : 35.418,997                         47,508,303  82,927,300 

1897 61,866^374                  122,828,189  i84t694,563 

«9a> 107,263,300                 197.5  "3.530  304.77M30 

The  roads  are  equipped  with  the  following  rolling  stock : 

Gowmmtni  Roads.  PrivaU  Roads, 

Y*ar,  Bm£itus,  C0mcht9,   Frtighicmrt,     Emgi$ui,    ComcfUt,    Frtighicmr^^ 

1872  ••••••••• .ID                  58                  75            ••••  ••••                  •••• 

1877** 38                 160                330            •••-  ••••                  •••• 

1882 47                 240                503            ....  ....                   .... 

1887 53       313       887       30  138.       364 

1892 133       630      1,753      185  739       2,819 

1897 358       871      2,930      636  2/>29       8,541 

1900 387      '.085      4,245      89J  3,331      14,046 
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If  these  figures  are  correct,  there  are  for  each  one  hun- 
dred miles  of  railroad  in  Japan,  33  engines,  115  coaches, 
and  415  freight  cars. 

engers  and  Freight. 

tie  following  tables  indicate  the  volume  of  business  and 

rowth: 

Numbtr  ff  Pauen^ri. 

Grot.  SmOrnJ.                   PHvmU  RaBrtmd.  TtUl. 

11,265,383                     11,575^7  22,840,630 

"a^73.547                     iS.*90,i68  28,463,715 

»7^37.S77                     57.175.600  85,098,177 

31,944,856                     8i,7«/>i5  113,7101371 

POittngtr  Miltage, 

Cevl.  RailnmJ.                   PrfnaU  Railrttd.  Ttmi. 

184^31^81                          185,469,253  470,300,633 

298,958,693                         283,962,002  582,920,695 

fia3.33S.937                      839,118,73s  i,462,4SS,66a 

715,273.181             1,187,768,933  1^03^)42,114 

Paaa^tr  Fara. 

Gnt.  Rtilrtad  Ifn).       Privau  Sallrtad  (jttw).  TttmJ  lytn). 

3.«83.383                   1.966,532  5.'49.9«S 

3.335.'o9                    3."a*46  Ms8.SSS 

7.<»3.795                   9.9a4.»9a  i6,goSfiaj 

.  10,441,171                  16,100,291  26,54t.462 

Ttms  of  FriifM. 

CtBt.  Rattraad.              Priftt  Railraad.  Tttml. 
671,561                         1,088,645  1,760,206 

9SWO4                    i.7>9.3'6  a-Toi.TW 

«,SS8.'94                   7.070.3>S  8.6*8.509 

2,806,560                  11,594,960  14,401,520 

Frtig^  Miltoft. 

Gnt.  R^artad.              PrivU  Railrttd.  TeUI. 

25,744,580                      39.337.845  65,082,425 

-. 44.827.3'6                   93,017,807  136,845,123 

99,480377            313,901,264  412,383,141 

M3,6S4,688                  508344.010  732,498,698 
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Freigki  Ckmrgis, 
Yimr,  G0vt,  RmQroad  (ytn),       FrivmU  RmUroad  ( jtmi)*         T§Ui  (jtmi). 

i«90 778,798  99«.74«  «»777t540 

1892 ii075»34«  ^743^55  a,8i«,797 

1897 2,064,716  6|055»547  8,iJ0^63 

1900 4.499.792  10,926,376  15,426^168 

From  these  figures  it  appears  that  in  the  past  ten  years 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  increased  five-fold ;  freight 
tonnage,  eight-fold;  total  passenger  mileage,  four-fold; 
amount  of  fares  five-fold ;  total  mileage  of  freight  eleven-fold ; 
and  revenue  from  freight  traffic  nine-fold.  A  comparison  of 
gross  revenue  from  passenger  service  with  that  from  freight 
hauled,  shows  that  the  latter  is  but  about  one-half  that  of  the 
former.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  present  revenue 
from  railroads  in  Europe  and  America,  where  the  freight 
earnings  are  always  in  excess  of  those  of  the  passenger  ser- 
vice. This  is  accounted  for  by  the  geographical  conditions 
ofjjapan.  The  coastwise  trade  is  well  developed,  and  ship- 
ping still  plays  a  larger  part  in  general  traffic,  because  it  is 
so  much  cheaper  as  a  means  of  transportation.  Such  heavy 
commodities  as  rice,  coal  and  timber  are  transported  largely 
by  water.  Inasmuch  as  the  Japanese  railroads  are  con- 
structed on  narrow  gauge,  they  are  not  well  fitted  for  convey- 
ing freight  of  unusual  bulk  and  weight.  The  following  tables 
show  the  receipts,  expenditures  and  profits  of  the  business: 

Revenue. 
Ytmr,  G^vi.  RaHreads  {ytn),     Privmi*  RmOromdt  { ytn).       Ttlmi  (fem), 

1887 1,698,873  1,182,345  2,88l,ai8 

1892 4,580,632  5*096,634  9,677*266 

1897 9*727^90         16,800,057         26^527,547 

1900 15.920,385  29,014,009  44^34*194 

ExpendU$»res. 
Vtmr,  G^vi.  RmUreadt  (jtmi).     PHo^U  RmUread$  (/m).       Teimt  (jtmi)* 

1887 677,124  392,542  1,069,666 

1892 2,166,199  2^37*138  4,603,337 

1897 4,786,049  7.578*047  12,364,096 

1900 7,101,108  13,622,156  20,723,264 
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Pr0fitt. 

1M7 ^ «/»i»749  7891803  i»8ii»55S 

««9« 2f4i4.433  3,659^96  5i073i9a9 

i«97 4*941.441  10,186,129  I5'i27*570 

1900 M19.277  I5»39i353  24.^11,130 

This  showing  gives  the  following  rate  of  receipts,  expendi- 
tures, and  profits  per  mile  per  day : 

r  GoTerament  RmikcMuif 48  yen  70  ten 

^•^•*P^ \  Priratc  lUikoadi 27  yen  91101 

Expenditures (GoTenunent  lUilroadi 21  yen  72  len 

^  Private  Railromdt  •..•••••..  13  yen  10  ten 
p^g.  /Government  Railroads 26 yen 98 sen 

i- Private  Railroads 17  yen  81  sen 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditure  of  the  government 
service  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  private  companies. 
The  government's  larger  net  revenue  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  owns  the  most  desirable  and  profitable  lines,  i.  ^.,  where 
passenger  traffic  is  heaviest.  On  its  invested  capital,  the 
government  realized  about  8  per  cent.,  while  the  private 
concerns  made  about  7^  per  cent. 

Merchant  Marine, 

The  edict  of  lyemitsu  of  1638,  which  has  been  mentioned 
before,  seriously  crippled  the  art  of  ship  building  and  navi- 
gation for  more  than  250  years.  All  the  ships  which  were 
constructed  were  junks  of  less  than  500  koku  (74.4  tons)  in 
capacity,  with  only  one  mast.  They  were  made  without 
keels,  so  that  they  were  unfit  even  for  coast  navigation.  The 
appearance  of  the  "  black  ships  "  of  Commodore  Perry  con- 
vinced the  Shogunate  government  of  the  necessity  of  having 
larger  ships  for  the  commerce  of  Japan.  The  edict  of  1638 
was  revoked  so  as  to  allow  the  government  to  own  large 
vessels  for  official  use.  In  1858  the  Shogunate  bought  a 
Dutch  ship,  the  Catalina,'  which  was  the  first  three-master, 

^  History  0/  Merchant  Marine  in  Japan^  Publication  of  Oept.  of  Commonica* 
tion,  Japanese  Goyemment,  1883. 
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ol  foreign  model  and  of  foreign  build,  ever  owned  by  Japan 
or  her  subjects.  The  new  government  repealed  the  old  edict 
and  used  every  possible  means  to  encourage  the  ship  build- 
ing industry.  In  1 888  the  construction  of  junks  of  more 
than  500  koku  burden  was  again  prohibited,  but  this  time 
the  motive  prompting  the  legislation  was  exactly  opposite 
to  that  which  called  out  the  edict  of  lyemitsu.  The  Jap- 
anese junks  were  so  fragile  they  were  not  fit  for  any  consid- 
erable voyage,  and  the  number  of  wrecked  junks  each  year 
was  so  great '  that  the  government  determined  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  large  vessels  on  the  model  of  European 
ships.  English  navigation  and  shipping  has  been  taken  as 
the  model,  and  the  merchant  marine  of  Japan  has  been  de- 
veloped largely  by  government  initiative.  Merchant  marine 
colleges  were  established  in  Tokio,  Osaka,  and  Hakodate. 
Docks  were  built  by  the  government  as  well  as  by  private 
enterprise.  The  Yokosuka  dock  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  Orient.  Several  merchant  marine  companies  were  in- 
corporated, and  the  remarkable  progress  of  Japanese  navi- 
gation and  ship  building  will  be  best  explained  by  the  fol- 
lowing tables : 

Steam  and  Sailing  Fissils  in  Japan} 

SUtumert  ^too  tout  mnd  upwards,  SmUinf  »k^  q/'so  tan*  mnd  upwardu 

No,^  Gr0M  Net.  Ne,  y  Net 

Year,  Sh^.         T^nnmgt,       Tennmgt,  Sk^t,  Tonnage, 

1^1 147  123,279  76,412  104  27,721 

}99t 146  120,882  75^59  98  25,60a 

1893 H3  121,697  78,860  too  26,505 

1894 179  142,095  88,838  260  37,615 

i«95 >93  i7i»90i  >5*i79  256  36,867 

1896 24a  274,659  172,977  255  37,655 

J«97 267  313.5^  192,400  249  33»88o 

«»98 318  408,503  246,933  234  31,750 

1899 334  439.509  282,908  240  30,515 

1900 332  455»535  282,549  316  40,966 

1901 338  477.3"  296,639  1,053  117.364 

'  From  1877  to  1890  the  trnmal  average  of  wrecked  junki  was  383. 
*  U,  S.  Report  of  Commission  of  Navigation,  igoi. 
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There  are  three  leading  merchant  marine  companies  in 
Japan.    They  are  '  The  Japanese  Mail  Steamship  Company  \ 

Capital 22,ooo/xx>  yen.    GroM  Tonnage 902,566 

No.  of  Steamers 67    Distance  of  TOjages,  1,311,726  nan- 
No.  of  Voyages 906        tical  miles. 

The  Osaka  Merchant  Marine  Company : 

Capital 10,000,000  yen.    Gross  Tonnage 42,851 

No.  of  Steamers  • .  • 57    Distance  of  Toyages,  867,772  nantiad 

No.  of  Voyages  1882        miles. 

The  Toyo  Steamship  Company : 

Capital 6,500,000  yen.     Route  between  Yokahama  and  San 

No.  of  Steamers 3        Francisco. 

After  the  China-Japan  War,  1894-1895,  the  government 
adopted  a  new  policy  for  the  encouragement  of  the  shipping 
industry.  By  the  laws  which  became  of  force  on  October  i, 
1896,  three  classes  of  bounties  were  provided  for."  There  are, 
( I ),  bounties  for  encouragement  of  navigation ;  (2)1  bounties 
for  encouragement  of  ship-building ;  and  (3),  bounties  granted 
to  special  lines.  In  the  first  of  these  classes  are  the  ships 
built  of  iron  or  steel,  owned  exclusively  by  Japanese,  and 
plying  between  Japan  and  foreign  ports.  For  these  vessels 
the  bounty  is  given  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  sen  per  thousand 
miles  per  gross  ton  for  a  ship  of  one  thousand  tons  burden 
and  steaming  at  a  rate  of  ten  knots  per  hour,  ten  per  cent« 
for  each  additional  five  hundred  tons,  and  twenty  per  cent, 
for  each  additional  knot  of  speed  are  also  given  until  the 
maximum  of  six  thousand  tons  and  seventeen  knots  is 
reached.  The  bounty  on  ship-building  requires  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  following  specifications :  Ships  for  bounty  must 

>  Yokoi,  The  History  of  Japanese  Commerce^  voL  ii,  pp.  83  et  seq»    The  fignics 
given  represent  the  standing  of  the  companies  in  March,  1900. 

'  U,  S,  Report  of  Commission  of  NmngoHont  1901. 
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be  constructed  by  Japanese  companies  whose  shareholders 
are  exclusively  Japanese,  and  built  of  iron  or  steel  and  of 
more  than  seven  hundred  tons  burden.  The  rate  of  bounty 
is  twelve  yen  per  ton  for  a  vessel  of  between  seven  hundred 
and  one  thousand  tons  burden  and  twenty  yen  per  ton  for 
vessels  of  more  than  one  thousand  tons  burden.  In  addi- 
tion,  when  the  engines  are  built  in  Japan,  a  further  bounty 
of  five  yen  per  horse-power  is  given.  The  amount  of  bounty 
to  each  special  line  running  under  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment is  as  follows : '  figures  for  1899- 1900. 

Yokohama — ^Melbourne  Line 525*657  yen. 

Yokohanui — ^Bombay  Line 192,108  yen. 

Yokohama — Europe  Line 2,673,894  yen. 

Hong  Kong — Seattle  Line 654,050  yen. 

Hong  Kong— San  Frandico  Line 1,013,880  yen. 

Other  minor  lines 366,639  yen. 

Total  bonnties .    5^16,208  yen. 

Amount  of  bounty  granted  to  shipping,  whether  as  sub- 
sidy for  mail  service  or  otherwise,  by  the  government,  was 
as  follows :  * 

In  1890  and  1891,  annually 945iOOO  yen. 

In  1892  to  1895,  Annually 930,000  yen. 

1896 • 1,027,275  yen. 

1897 2,i27/>86  yen. 

1898 4,132,123  yen. 

1899 5*846,956  y«"- 

{b)  Fiscal  and  Monetary  Systems. 

The  change  from  a  long  established  feudalism  to  a  cen- 
tralized and  unified  government  in  1868  naturally  called  out 
many  extensive  and  striking  political  and  financial  schemes. 

>  Austin,  Commercial  Japan,  July,  1899.     (U.  S.  Treat.  Dept  Pub.)    Monthly 
Summury  of  Commerce  and  Finance, 

'  U.  5.  Report  of  Commission  of  Navigation^  1901. 
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There  were  innumerable  improvements  to  be  made,  many 
abuses  to  be  abolished  and  eradicated,  and  many  western 
institutions  to  be  introduced  for  the  development  of  the 
country.  The  new  government  had  to  face  the  condition 
referred  to  in  the  old  saying, ''  easy  to  break  and  hard  to 
rebuUd." 

Although  political  power  was  restored  to  the  Emperor, 
and  a  centralized  government  established,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision made  for  any  fixed  revenue.  Such  expenses  as  those 
made  necessary  by  the  Restoration  should  be  paid  by  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  taxation  is  naturally  the  proper 
method  for  securing  to  the  government  the  required  sums. 
But  the  government  found  its  hands  so  full  of  other  matters, 
its  position  was  too  precarious  to  admit  an  immediate  resort 
to  heavy  taxation.  Such  a  course  would  doubtless  have 
worked  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  new  regime.  The  other 
possible  measures  of  relief,  and  those  to  which  the  govern- 
ment did  resort,  were  public  loans  and  the  issue  of  paper 
currency. 

There  is  no  part  of  governmental  functions  more  import- 
ant and  more  far-reaching  than  its  fiscal  system  and  the 
general  conduct  of  its  financial  afifairs.  The  history  of  its 
public  debts  and  monetary  systems  is  an  interesting  and 
instructive  part  of  the  history  of  the  Japanese  government. 
It  requires  for  its  full  elaboration  much  larger  consideration 
than  is  possible  here.     However,  a  summary  is  here  given. 

The  voluntary  surrender  of  feudal  principalities  to  the 
Emperor  made  it  necessary  to  remunerate  the  feudal  chiefs, 
at  least  in  part,  for  their  patriotic  sacrifices.  Their  retainers 
and  vassals,  who  had  been  dependent  on  the  fixed  allowance 
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prises,  the  government  saw  fit  to  talce  up  the  Hereditary 
Pension  Bonds  and  to  issue  instead  of  them  the  Voluntary 
Capitalized  Pension  Bonds.  A  good  part  of  the  first  bonds 
were  exchanged  for  the  later  issue;  the  payment  of  the 
principal  of  which  was  to  be  made  in  annual  installments. 
Soon  alter  the  Restoration,  the  obligations  of  the  feudal 
chiefs  were  converted  into  state  liabilities  in  the  same  way 
that  the  United  States  assumed  the  liabilities  of  the  different 
states  in  1 790.  These  constituted  the  Old  and  New  loans  of 
1873.  Prior  to  the  Restoration,  the  Shinto  priests  were 
supported  by  an  allowance  made  to  them  by  the  Imperial 
Court  or  by  the  chiefs.  Their  landed  property  was  confis- 
cated by  the  new  government,  and  in  place  of  it  they  were 
given  Pro-Rata  Pension  Bonds. 

The  first  foreign  loan,  amounting  to  4,880,000  yen,  was 
raised  in  England  in  1869.     This  loan  was  made  to  provide 
for  the  construction   of  the  railroad   between   Tokio   and 
Yokohama  and  for  other  industrial  enterprises.     The  second 
foreign  loan  was  floated  in  England  in  1873.     The  amount 
of  this  was  11,712,000  yen,  and  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  capital  to  the  feudal  chiefs  and  their  retainers. 
Besides  these,  several  domestic  public  loans  were  floated  in 
amounts  as  shown  in  the  following  tables.    These  bonds 
differed  in  management,  rate  of  interest  and  manner  and  date 
of  redemption,  and  confusion  resulted.     The  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  country  and  the  growth  of  credit  organi- 
zations brought  about  a  favorable  condition  of  the  money 
market    In  1886  all  the  domestic  loans  were  consolidated, 
the  aggregate  of  the  new  loan  being  limited  to  175,000,000 
yen  at  5  per  cent,  interest.     All  public  loans  and  outstand- 
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From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  154,437,000  yen  out 
of  a  total  of  500,700,000  yen  are  devoted  to  productive 
purposes.  The  so-called  non-remunerative  debt  of  346,- 
263,000  yen  for  a  population  of  44,000,000  is  but  little  more 
than  7  yen  ($3.50)  per  capita.  The  general  census  figures 
for  1890  give  the  per  capita  debt  of  various  nations  as 
follows :  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  $87.79 »  France,  $1 16.35  > 
Germany,  $1.72;  Italy,  $76.06;  Russia,  $30.79;  Austria- 
Hungary,  $72.42.'  However,  the  burden  of  the  debt  de- 
pends on  the  national  wealth  and  the  productivity  of  the 
country.  The  ratio  of  public  debts  to  national  wealth  is 
given  as  follows :  ■  United  States  i  .4  per  cent. ;  the  United 
Kingdom,  6  per  cent;  Germany,  8-iV  P^*^  cent.;  Russia, 
I  I.I  per  cent.;  France,  12.8  per  cent,  while  Japan  is  but 
3.3  per  cent.3  Moreover,  in  a  country  like  Japan,  where 
nearly  everything  is  done  by  government  initiative,  and 
under  its  protection,  the  national  indebtedness  tends  to  be 
greater  than  in  England  and  the  United  States,  where 
government  activity  is  minimized  by  the  highly  developed 
individualism.  At  any  rate,  Japan  is  not  burdened  by  her 
national  debt. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  administration  the  revenue 
of  the  government  was  estimated  at  only  700,000  Rio,^ 
while  the  enormous  expense  connected  with  the  restoration 
of  the  order  of  things  had  to  be  met.  The  government 
adopted  the  plan  of  meeting  the  emergency  with  the  issue 
of  a  cheap  medium  of  exchange.     The  first  paper  currency 

'  (/.  S.  Cemms^  1890.    Wealth,  part  i,  p.  8. 

'  Year  B9ok  of  At  London  Daily  Mail^  \fjfCi%, 

'Austin,  Commercial  Japan^  1S99,  (U.  S.  Treas.  Dept  pub.)  "Monthly  torn- 
marj  of  commerce  and  finance."  The  national  wealth  of  Japan  is  greadj  under- 
estimated at  I5,ooo/X)0,ooo  yen,  but  as  these  are  the  only  data  obtainable,  I  have 
made  them  the  basis  of  my  calculations. 

*  Yokoi,  The  History  of  Japanese  Commerce^  voL  ii,  p.  17. 
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issued  on  April  2,  1868,  was  known  as  "Daj6kwan  Satsu/' 
and  the  period  of  its  circulation  was  set  at  thirteen  years. 
The  amount  of  this  issue  reached  48,000,000  Rio  by  tiie 
dose  of  the  next  year.  On  September  17,  1869,  another 
issue  of  paper  currency  appeared,  known  as  "  Mimbusho 
Satsu,"  amounting  to  7,500,000  Rio.  This  later  issue  was 
to  redeem  and  retire  the  Dajokwan  Satsu  which  was  in  large 
denominations,  and  ako  to  meet  the  need  for  small  currency 
in  the  money  market.  But  the  deficit  of  the  government's 
revenues  was  so  great  that  the  government  felt  itself  com- 
pelled to  re-issue  the  notes  instead  of  cancelling  them.  The 
over-issue  of  this  cheap  money,  together  with  the  yet  un- 
stable condition  of  the  new  government,  made  it  impossible 
to  circulate  this  currency  except  at  a  great  depreciation  in 
value.  This  paper  currency  was  said  to  be  convertible  into 
specie  at  par,  but  one  hundred  Rio  of  the  paper  money  was 
exchanged  for  forty  Rio  in  specie.  The  government  made 
several  vain  attempts  to  maintain  the  credit  and  circulation 
of  the  currency,  and  finally  shortened  the  period  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Dajokwan  Satsu  and  the  Mimbusho  Satsu  to 
five  years,  and  pledged  itself  to  regard  the  notes  at  the  end 
of  that  period  as  government  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest.  On  October  12,  1871,  Treasury  Convertible  Bonds 
to  the  amount  of  6,800,000  yen  were  issued.  The  avowed 
object  of  this  issue  was  "  to  call  forth  hoarded  old  coins  in 
order  to  have  them  re-coined  into  new  coinage,"  and  to  fill 
up  a  yearly  deficit  of  revenue  in  disguise.'  January  14, 
1872,  2,500,000  yen  of  Kaitakushi  Convertible  Notes  were 
issued.  This  issue  was  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
colonial  government  of  Hokkaido. 

'  As  one  result  of  the  restoration,  the  government  was 
obliged  to  take  over  the  various  kinds  of  paper  money  issued 
by  more  than  270  feudal  chiefs.     This  money,  called  '*  Han 

>  Count  Mattukatm,  Rep9rt  on  tht  AdopiUn  of  Gold  Standard  in  Japan^  p.  S0» 
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Satsn/'  was  of  all  shapes,  kinds,  and  of  1694  varieties,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  38,551,132  yenv  In  order  to  unify  the  paper 
money  and  to  prevent  counterfeiting,  which  was  then  very 
prevalent,  the  government  decided  to  exchange  all  paper 
currency  into  notes  of  more  skillful  workmanship.  The  new 
money,  made  by  a  firm  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  was  issued 
in  1872  in  exchange  for  all  of  the  previous  issues — ^the  Da* 
jokwan  Satsu,  the  Mimbusho  Satsu,  the  Treasury  Convertible 
Notes,  the  Kaitakushi  Convertible  Notes,  and  the  Han  Satsu« 
The  extraordinary  feature  of  this  last  issue  was  that  it  was 
inconvertible,  and  thus,  without  exception,  the  paper  cur* 
rency  of  the  country  came  to  be  inconvertible. 

The  monetary  system  which  was  established  by  lyeyasu 
in  the  sixth  year  of  Keicho,  1600  A.  D.,  remained  un* 
changed  to  the  last  days  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate. 
Through  the  successive  debasements  of  the  coinage  during 
260  years,  the  character  of  the  Keicho  system  had  been  lost 
and  the  currency  of  the  country  was  in  the  utmost  disorder, 
but  it  remained,  nevertheless,  a  gold  standard  money.  The 
amount  of  the  different  coins  in  circulation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Meiji  government  was  estimated  to  be  as  follows:' 

Old  Gold  and  SUrer  Coins 97i030,ooo  Rio. 

Gold  Coins ...•••...  87,610,654  Rio. 

Sihrer  Coins • • 52,665,000  Rio. 

Copper,  etc 6^303/xx>  Rio. 

The  new  government  undertook  to  meet  the  pressing  need 
of  monetary  reform.  In  view  of  the  existing  industrial  con- 
ditions, and  the  wealth  of  the  country,  the  government 
deemed  it  wise  to  have  an  inexpensive  metallic  currency  for 
the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.  In  a  low  stage  of 
industrial  development,  it  is  true  that  a  plentiful  supply  of  a 
cheaper  money  is  better  for  the  development  of  the  resources 

^  Report  ofDepartmint  ofFinencit  Japanise  G0V€mmtrU^  1876. 
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of  the  country  than  a  scarcity  of  dearer  money.  Adam 
Smith  wrote  that ''  no  complaint  is  more  common  than  that 
of  scarcity  of  money."  The  government  needed  a  large 
supply  of  money  for  all  the  enterprises  and  undertakings 
which  were  springing  up,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  Oriental 
countries  were  on  a  silver  basis,  silver  was  made  the  standard 
in  Japan,  and  gold  subsidiary.  In  November,  1870,  the 
government  began  to  coin  silver.  Meanwhile,  early  in  1871, 
a  memorandum '  from  Mr.  (now  Marquis)  Ito,  Vice  Minister 
of  Finance,  who  was  traveling  in  the  United  States,  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  the  government  the  advantages  of 
the  gold  standard  monetary  system.  In  this  way  a  change 
was  effected  in  the  coinage  policy  of  the  country,  and  the 
gold  standard  was  adopted.  At  that  time,  Mexican  dollars 
were  used  universally  in  the  commerce  of  the  Far  East,  and 
in  order  to  facilitate  foreign  trade,  silver  yen,  which  were 
called  "Trade  Dollars,"  were  coined  for  use,  and  to  be  legal 
tender  only  in  treaty  ports. 

The  yearly  deficit  in  the  revenues  and  the  Civil  War  of 
1877  compelled  the  government  to  issue  a  large  amount  of 
inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  this,  added  to  the  fall  in 
price  of  silver,  drove  the  gold  almost  entirely  out  of  the 
country.  In  1878  the  government  adopted  the  policy  of  a 
bimetallic  standard,  and  the  Trade  Dollar  was  made  legal 
tender  outside  the  treaty  ports.  Silver  yen  acquired  the  same 
legal  value  as  gold  yen  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
monetary  system  of  the  country  was  changed  from  the  gold 
standard  to  the  "  double  standard."  But  this  did  not  stop 
the  efflux  of  gold,  for  the  fall  in  price  of  silver  continued. 
The  world's  production  of  this  metal  had  already  increased 
since   1871 ;   the  German   Empire   had  adopted   the  gold 

^  Comit  Matmkata,  Report  on  tki  Adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard  in  Japan^  pp. 
2  //  itq.  The  agitation  which  attended  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1873  in  the 
U.  S.  may  have  influenced  Mr.  Ito  to  some  extent. 
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Standard  in  1871.  Silver  coinage  was  repudiated  by  the 
Latin  Conference,'  and  the  Act  of  1873  had  been  passed  by 
the  United  States.  Japan  was  legally  on  a  bimetallic  basis 
of  coinage,  but  actually  on  a  monometallic  basis,  that  is, 
the  silver  standard. 

Mr.  Tooke  and  other  economists  have  fully  established 
the  fact  that  depreciation  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of 
inconvertibility  of  paper  currency,  if  the  money  be  not  issued 
in  excess.  But  the  ever-recurring  deficit  in  the  revenue  of 
the  government  led  it  again  to  over-issue  paper  currency, 
and  an  enormous  depreciation  was  the  inevitable  result.  In 
order  to  withdraw  some  of  the  paper  money  from  circula- 
tion the  government  issued  Paper  Money  Exchange  Bonds 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest.  To  ease  the  money  market, 
the  establishment  of  national  banks  was  encouraged,  the 
national  banking  legislation  of  the  United  States  being  made 
the  basis  of  Japanese  legislation.  It  was  ordered  that  '*  the 
national  bank  was  to  deposit  with  the  government  paper 
money  equal  in  amount  to  six-tenths  of  its  capital,  in  return 
for  which  the  government  was  to  deliver  to  the  bank  the 
same  amount  of  the  Paper  Money  Exchange  Bonds  bearing 
six  per  cent  interest.  On  the  security  of  these  bonds,  the 
same  amount  of  bank  notes  were  delivered.  Of  the  capital 
of  the  bank,  four- tenths  was  to  be  in  specie,  and  kept  for 
the  conversion  of  these  bank  notes."  *  But  as  soon  as  the 
bank  notes  were  issued,  the  demand  on  the  banks  for  ex- 
change was  so  great  that  the  full  amount  of  bank  notes  were 
not  issued,  .  .  .  the  amount  of  the  issue  did  not  reach  two 
million  yen.  Meanwhile  with  the  older  view  that  public 
debt  is  capital,  the  government  issued  174  million  yen  of 
the  Hereditary  Pension  Bonds  in  order  to  supply  the  needs 

1  Shaw,  HisUry  of  Curremy^  pp.  190,  276. 

'Coimt  MatBukata,  Report  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Coid  Standard  in  Japan^ 
p.  25. 
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of  the  market  for  capital.  The  banking  legislation  was  so 
modified  that  bank  notes  were  to  be  issued  to  the  amount  of 
34  million  yen  on  the  security  of  thesQ  bonds,  and  the  bank 
notes  were  to  be  convertible,  not  into  specie,  but  into  cur- 
rency. As  the  currency  of  the  time  was  inconvertible  paper 
money,  these  bank  notes  were  simply  another  kind  of  incon- 
vertible paper.  The  mistaktn  policy  of  the  government  was 
based  on  '^  the  erroneous  conception  that  capital  and  currency- 
were  interchangeable  terms." '  National  banks  were  estab- 
lished throughout  the  country  to  the  number  of  153  in  1879. 
As  the  following  table*  shows,  the  increase  of  the  paper 
currency  was  so  great  that  the  difference  between  silver  and 
paper  became  marked  and  disproportionate : 


1868 

1869 

1870. 

1871 . 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875, 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 
1880. 
1881. 


Gevernwuni  Pt^tr 

Momy  (j^m), 
-  24,037.389 
.        50.090,867 

•  55»5oo»«)o 
60,272,000 
68,400,000 
88,281.014 

.  101,802,304 
.  99*071,869 
.     105,147,582 

•  io5»797f092 
'  139,418,592 

•  130,308,921 
.  124,940,485 
.  118,905,194 


BimkNaUt 
{yen). 


{y€n). 


1,362,210 

i.995>ooo 
1,420.000 

1,744,000 
13.352.75' 

26,279,006 

34,046,014 

34.426,351 
34,396,818 


19,611 

39,873 
191,287 

14,709,800 

14^19,127 

18,483,983 
14,664,027 

15,171,224 

15,115,405 

17,837,729 

9,967,879 

7,166319 
12,699,576 


In  1879  the  ratio  between  silver  and  paper  was  i  yen  of 
silver  to  i  yen  2 1  sen  of  paper.  The  government  thought 
the  existing  condition  of  affairs  was  due  to  the  appreciation 
of  silver  and  not  to  the  depreciation  of  paper.  It,  therefore, 
attempted  to  keep  the  price  of  silver  down.     In  188 1  i  yen 

1  Count  Mattukata,  Report  en  the  Adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard  in  Japan. 
p.  25. 

'  IHd,^  p.  29. 
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of  silver  brought  i  yen  81  sen  of  paper,  and  this  was  the 
lowest  poiat  ever  reached.  The  immediate  eflfects  of  this 
disordered  financial  condition  were  a  general  rise  of  prices, 
lack  of  available  capital,  rapid  rise  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  wild  speculation.  Imports  exceeded  exports,  and  this, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other  unhappy  conditions, 
caused  an  increasing  eiHux  of  specie.  The  following  figures 
illustrate  the  conditions : 


1868. 
1869. 
1870. 

1871  . 

1872  ' 
1873 
1874  « 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 

1879. 
1880. 
1881  . 


tf  ComnwdiHa  (in  yen). 

10,693,072 

«>.7^3.633 

33»74i»637 
21,916,728 

26,174,815 

^8,107,390 

22,461^14 

29,975,628 

23»964»679 
27,420,963 

32,874,834 
32,853,002 
36^626,601 
31,191,246 

Exports  and  Imporit  of  Gold  and  SUver  {in  yen). 


Exports  and  Imports 

Experts 

«5.553»473 

12,908,978 

I4t543/>i3 

17.968,609 

i7.o«^647 

".635,441 

19.317.306 

18,611,111 

27,711,528 

23,348,522 

25,98^140 

28,175,770 

28.395.3^7 

3i/>58.88« 


Bmtanc€, 
»  4.860,401 

7.874.655 
19,198,624 

3.948.1 19 
9.I48.168 

6^71.949 
4,144,508 

11,364,517 

*  3.746,849 
4.072,381 

6,886,694 

4.777.232 

8,231,214 

132.358 


Ymr, 


Experts, 
CM,  SOvsr, 


Ittt^$*tt» 
Gold.  SOwtr. 


Gstd, 


SUptr, 


No  reliable  retnrni  before  1872. 


1868  1 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872.....  2,684,786  1,796,109 

«873 2,614,055  2,508,872 

1874 8,126,290  5,868,912 

1875 10,603,345  4,060,626 

^876 5.872.356  4,803.345 

1877 6,221,777  3.219,494 

187? 4.601,083  ^,727,570 

1879 4.749,635  8,029.229 

1880 5.888,174  7.334,819 

1881 2,246,889  5,243.658 


2,013,907 
2,700 

26,515 
721.465 
162,281 

243 
731,666 

20,618 

150 


3.691.510 

i/)66,635 

1,069,031 

271,807 

7.545.776 

2/>II,2l8 
2,188,858 

2,403,138 
3,617,612 

1.855,997 


2,684,786 
600,148 
8,123,590 
10,629,560 
5,150,891 
6.059,496 
4,600,840 
4,017,969 
5.867,556 
2,246,739 


1,895,401 
1,442,237 
4.799.881 
3.788,819 
2,742,431 
1,208,276 
1.538,712 
5,626,091 
3.717.207 
3.387.661 


'  *  In  1868  and  in  1876  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports.  The  failure  of  the 
tilk  industry  in  France  and  in  Italy  caused  an  unusually  large  exportation  of  raw 
wSk  in  1876;  in  all  other  years  the  balance  was  regularly  against  Japan. 
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Imports  of  silver  were  in  excess  in  1872  and  in  1876. 
The  former  was  due  to  the  foreign  loan  of  1871,  and  the 
latter  to  the  export  of  raw  silk. 

The  above  is  the  monetary  history  of  Japan  to  1 881,  when 
another  financial  reform  took  place,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  in  1897.  With  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Matsukata  to  be  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
in  1 88 1,  a  new  epoch  in  the  financial  history  of  Japan  was 
inaugurated.  His  financial  policy  embraced  two  leading 
principles.  First,  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  govern- 
ment by  means  of  additional  taxation  and  by  lessening  the 
burden  of  the  central  government  through  the  increase  of 
local  taxation,  and  with  the  increased  revenue  to  augment 
the  specie  reserve  for  the  redemption  of  paper  currency. 
Second,  to  establish  a  central  bank  which  should  serve  as  a 
regulator  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  Mr.  Matsukata 
believed  that  the  lack  of  capital  and  the  rise  in  the  rate  of 
interest  were  both  due  to  unequal  distribution  and  restricted 
circulation  of  currency  in  the  country.  The  system  of 
national  banking  was  so  imperfect  that  correspondence  and 
intercommunication  between  the  banks  was  not  well  organ- 
ized. In  fact,  the  condition  approached  that  of  a  banking 
''  feudalism,"  each  bank  working  within  a  narrow  sphere  of 
influence. 

The  history  of  banking  in  the  various  European  states 
discloses  the  fact  that  while  the  influences  which  called  into 
existence  large,  central  banking  institutions  varied  widely, 
the  result  of  the  establishment  of  these  great  banks  was 
identical  in  every  case,  i.  ^.,  a  semblance  of  financial  order 
was  instituted  and  the  banks  served  to  regulate,  within  their 
spheres  of  influence,  the  circulation  of  currency. 

In   1882  the  Bank  of  Japan'  was  established  after  the 

^  Count  Matsukata,  Report  on  the  Adoption  of  the  Gold  Standard  in  Japan^  pp. 
45-67,  for  his  memorandum  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank  in 
Japan,  pp.  67-71,  for  regulations  of  the  Bank  of  Japan. 
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model  of  the  Bank  of  Belgium.  The  Bank  of  Japan  was  to 
issue  convertible  bank  notes  which  were  exchanged  for  the 
inconvertible  paper  money  of  the  government  and  for  the 
national  bank  notes.'  In  1890  the  government  adopted  the 
plan  by  which  it  set  apart  a  Special  Comptabilite  Fund  for 
the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  government  paper  money  which 
ceased  legally  to  circulate  on  December  31,  1899.  The 
charters  of  the  national  banks  expired  by  limitation  in  1 897, 
and  after  twenty  years  of  experiment  and  experience,  these 
institutions  became  private  banks.  The  notes  of  the  national 
banks  ceased  to  circulate  on  December  9,  1899.  Thus  all 
paper  currency  was  replaced  by  the  convertible  silver  certifi* 
cates  of  the  Bank  of  Japan,  and  Japan  became  de  facto  a  sil- 
ver standard  country.  The  success  of  Mr.  Matsukata's 
policy  is  indicated  by  the  following  figures : 

Amount  of  Paper  Currency  in  CireulaiUn  and  Speeie  Reserve, 

Gevemmeni  Pt^er 
Yemr,  Money  mmd  Bank  Specie  Reurve  (/«•). 

Note*  iyen), 

iS8a I43t754»363  16,730,367 

1883 iS2,27S/)i2  25,876,230 

1884 124,396,175  33.569»«88 

1885 118,500,485  42,265,640 

1886 97»302,323  25,865,864 

1887 84,4i9»i77  19.790,388 

1888 74»4i4,389  8,150.822 

1889 67,929,788  10,709.953 

1890 59.083,435  25,000,000 

1891 5^56.229  JO,50o/x)o 

189a 44,718,754  isfioofioo 

1893 39.163,118  l2fiOOfiOO 

1894 35.«86,343  9,000,000 

1895 31,926,010  8/XKVOOO 

1896 25,874,060  7»365/>oo 

1897 14,100,989  6^5,000 

*  Op,  (iLt  p.  83,  for  rei^iiUtion  of  redemption  of  nadonal  bank  notes;  pp.  85-86 
for  rcgnlationi  of  Convertible  Bank  Notet  of  Bank  of  Japan. 
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The  fottoMring  figmM  exhibit  a  trend  directly  opposite  to 
Ae  tabic*  thowtng  the  ^balance  of  exports  and  imports  up  to 
1882,;  that  is  to  :sa7>  impoits  exceeded  exports  in  but  two 
jMsars,  1890  and  1894.  The  first  was  due  to  the  iailnre  in 
part  of  the  rice  crop  in  Japan.  The  excesses  of  imports 
o^rer  exports  since  1895  ^i*^  chiefly  due  to  the  influx  of 
Chinese  indemnity  and  to  the  Post-Bellum  industrial  ex- 
pansion of  the  country. 

Ej^orti  and  Imperii  of  Commodiiits  {giv4H  inj^gn,)* 
Ysmr.  Exporit*  Itm^^rU,  Bmiamct, 

i88a 37»7«^7S«  a9»446,594  «»a75.«57 

1883 j6»968/>20  i8,444,«^»  7333.178 

1884 33.87M66  99,672,647  4.i98»8i9 

1885 37,i46»69Z  99,356,968  7>789>723 

1886 48»876»3>3  ztfitl^yi  16,707,881 

1887 52,407,681  44,304,252  8,103,429 

1888 65,705,510  65,455,234  250,276 

1889 70,060,706  66,103,767  s,9S^934 

1890 56»^3»5o6  81,728,581  25,125,075 

1891 79,527,272  62,927,268  i6,6oOiOQ4 

1892 91,102,754  71,326,080  19.77^674 

1893 89,712,865  88,257,172  iASSfi9Z 

1894 ii3,246/>86  117,481,955  4.235.869 

1895 136,1 12,178  129,260,578  6,851,600 

1896 117342,761  171,674,474  53.831,713 

i897 i63,i35/>77  219,300,772  56*165,695 

1898 165,753,753  277,502,157  1 1 1,748,404 

i899 214,929,894  220,401,929  5»472/>3» 

fooo 204,429,994  287,261,846  82,83135s 
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E3^$rU mud Ifitpcrtt •/ GM tmd-Bf  SiU99r  {gkuninytn) 

Ms^§f'i9m  ill^§9'tim  AiAlMM* 

(Uld,  SOoer,  G0UL  Siher.  CM,  Siher, 

iifc «««.o«  3.«79.»6«  S»  6,x6o,«^  t»«SOfS3S  ^n^tfifm 

•••a »/»9,570  •>m6,99S  59»  5>490i9«>  i,o«9^i  *3»3iM«f 

«W4 x.4«3i<54  3»S8«.4«»  •».«>•  $»3".5S7  x»««4.45«  *x»73«»«3» 

i»$ i49>*^  3.7^1809  608,813  6,938,0^  *xx6,x77  3tS74>nf 

»886 3M»54a  9»3n>9oS  «.X59.468  8,0x9,405  "856,936  z,3"*S0» 

«887 86,136  xo,949,9S3  x»«59.Sa7  7.6ix,739  *M73.«9»  3.337.SX3 

«•» 450»^  7f383»«6o  1,903^59  7*5^>»39  *75«f968  'z46,oy| 

X889 968/no  4*9K>,5«o  749>9«4  Z3«4*3>3M  *48».9»4  *5<»»8o9 

it9» »t687,6o6  X9,09o,996  360,949  840,363  «.3a7.364  xx,95o,$6i 

1891 no>446  1,399,5x8  •83,X44  i3f6os,989  '5*1698  *S9,989,8I4 

««9« 8.544f5^  x,x85.93o  395*493  ••r4»»«64  t,i^fiV>  '"»30Si034 

«893 •OM>678  9*986,510  496.730  xo,689.757  1,805,948  '703.474 

1894- 3f547.«38  30,831,973  555>966  96,997,687  •>99<>Z7«  4»6o4,i86 

«895 •,79i«95a  «4»509»747  x/»9.9»  4.844.a5«  «,7^»040  X9,665.495 

x896 1.996,576  9*609,308  10,9x7,458  98,904,750  >8,99o,889  is9,399,44S 

1897 8,863.798  xo,3S5>366  64,3x3.493  X7.«5a»o«>  *$5.449.695  '6,797494 

X898 46,981,349  40,706,139  37iO»7.753  5.536,098  9»a53»596  35*x70»i«4 

1899 8,768,3^  •,409.889  90,080,696  89,80s  "xx,3i9,33x  %^afimi 

»9oo 5x,76x,69o  4t945r443  8,967,198  •,550|637  4«.794.4m  •.394f8o6 

>  I>eaote9  «xoeM  of  imports  ovor  osportt. 

It  appears  that  the  increase  of  the  specie  reserve,  the  fav- 
orable balance  of  trade,  and  the  influx  of  specie  relieved  the 
strained  conditions  of  the  country,  brought  about  a  fall  in 
the  rate  of  interest  and  the  gradual  rise  of  paper  money, 
until  it  was  at  par  with  specie,  and  thus  effected  a  more 
healthy  circulation  of  currency  throughout  the  country. 

The  change  from  inconvertible  paper  currency  to  the  d$ 
facto  silver  standard  was  a  step  toward  the  goal  of  Mr.  Ma- 
teukata's  financial  policy.  His  next  undertaking  was  a  mon- 
etary system  based  on  the  gold  standard.  A  commission 
was  appointed  on  October  14,  1893,  to  investigate  regarding 
the  finances  of  the  nation.  After  exhaustive  research  and 
careful  deliberation,  the  commission  reported*  in  July,  1896^ 
recommending  the  adoption  of  a  gold  monometallic  mone- 
tary system.  The  one  difficulty  which  seemed  to  ofler  an 
effectual  bar  to  further  progress  in  that  direction  was  solved 

>  Count  HattiikaU.  Ripiri  on  iht  AdopHon  of  Gold  Standard  in  Japan,  pp. 
i6i«i63. 
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in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  led  the  Grerman  Empire 
to  the  financial  reform  of  1871.  The  war  indemnity  which 
Japan  exacted  from  China  amounted  to  about  380,000,000 
yen.  Within  a  period  of  one  year  Japan  was  made  a  gold 
standard  country. 

To  change  the  monetary  system  of  a  nation  is  to  change 
the  whole  standard  of  price-making.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  prime  economic  importance,  and  cannot  be  too  carefully 
managed.  The  situation  as  it  then  existed  in  Japan  was 
briefly  this : 

The  money  standard  was  nominally  bimetallic,  but  actu- 
ally the  monometallic  silver  standard  prevailed.  The  market 
ratio  between  the  two  metals  was  32  to  i.  One  gold  yen 
was  worth  exactly  two  silver  yen.  In  order  to  obviate  the 
danger  of  a  sudden  fluctuation  in  price,  and  a  violent  dis- 
turbance between  the  debtors  and  creditors  under  existing 
contracts,  the  new  gold  yen  was  made  one-half  the  value  of 
the  former  gold  yen,  and  exactly  equal  to  the  silver  yen.  In 
this  way,  without  any  friction  or  disturbance,  Japan  put  her- 
self in  position  to  keep  pace  with  civilized  nations,  and  to 
keep  her  foreign  trade  intact  and  free  from  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  incongruities  which  otherwise  must  have  been  made 
more  or  less  painfully  apparent. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  time,  to  form  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment of  the  effect  on  the  foreign  trade  relations  of  this 
change  in  the  monetary  system,  for  there  have  been  too 
many  disturbing  forces  in  operation  since  the  change 
was  made,  notably,  the  various  effects  of  the  war,  failure 
of  the  rice  crop,  enforcement  of  a  new  tariff,  etc.  But 
the  judgment  of  the  commission  is  commendable  when  it 
says,  **  basing  the  monetary  standard  on  the  falling  metal 
may  not  be  consistent  with  the  real  and  lasting  welfare  of 
the  country.''  Freedom  from  constant  fluctuation  in  the 
rate  of  exchange  may  have  facilitated  Japan's  trade  with 
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gold  standard  countries.  This  trade  now  amounts  to  about 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  volume  of  our  foreign  trade,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  tables ;  and  a  closer  and  safer  con- 
nection between  Japan  and  the  central  money  markets  of  the 
world  may  have  been  effected  by  the  change.* 

The  gold  standard  countries  used  in  the  compilations  are 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  including  Canada  and 
Australia  and  excluding  British  India;  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  silver  standard  coun- 
tries are  China,  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  French  India,  the 
Philippines,  Russia,  Siam,  Peru,  and  Mexico. 

RxpprUU  tmp^rUfnnm  BxporUU  i^^!^£i^Zrd 

Ymn.  GpUStaudmnI      Gatd  Standard     SOoer  Standard  coufOruT^ 

C^mmiritt,  Ccuntrus,  C^nutrus,  ,,         . 

\fn  y€n}» 

i«93 5^343f97^  46,669,990  25,454»oiS  29,858,187 

1894 77,322,724  68,010,849  28,646,992  38.274,038 

1895 94,676^111  76,102,130  32,879,632  40,156^284 

1896 68,994,843  107,201,306  39>298,o89  40,700,96a 

1897 97.256,310  122.696,245  54,203,008  65,457.099 

1898 85,244,959  145,060,872  69,087,376  77,179,709 

1899 116,720,000  ii7,594/xx>  85,201,000  53,215,000 

1900 99*560,317  185,879404  86,611,618  61,967,371 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  a  general  discussion  in  this 
place  of  money  economy  and  fiscal  systems,  but  attention 
may  be  called  to  some  points  which  are  often  overlooked, 
and  especially  the  advantages  which  a  silver  standard  coun- 
try enjoys  in  the  matter  of  foreign  trade.  For  instance,  when 
the  price  of  silver  falls  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  the  silver  using  country  and  the  gold  standard 
country  will  also  fall.  In  that  case  the  products  of  the  silver 
country  would  sell  at  a  lower  price  in  the  markets  of  the 
gold  country.  This  would  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for 
those  products,  and  the  price  of  them  in  the  silver  country 
would  rise  accordingly.     The  rise  in  prices  of  the  commodi- 

>  Count  Matsukata,  Report  on  the  Adoption  of  Gold  Standard  in  Japan^  p.  374. 
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ties  in  the  silver  country^  would  give  a  larger  profit  per  unit 
of  production.  This  is  a  reason  why  the  exports  of  a  silver 
country  increase  with  the  fluctuation  of  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  feature  of  special 
advantage  to  silver  using  countries.  As  indicated  in  the 
above  table,  since  her  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  Japan's 
exports  to  gold  standard  countries  tended  to  decrease  while 
the  imports  from  them  greatly  increased.  The  Spanish- 
American  war  and  the  crop  failures  in  Japan  partly  account 
for  the  decrease  of  exports  to  gold  countries,  and  the  influx 
of  indemnity  and  the  post-bellum  industrial  expansion  of 
the  country  partly  account  for  the  larger  imports.  But 
over  and  above  these,  the  change  in  the  monetary  system 
has  encouraged  importation  from  the  gold  using  countries. 
It  is  true  that  two-thirds  of  our  present  foreign  trade  is  with 
gold  standard  countries,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  there  are  no  bright 
prospects  of  future  expansion  of  trade  with  them.  It  is 
probable  that  our  trade  with  foreign  nations,  especially  those 
of  Europe,  has  come  to  a  stand-still,  if  it  has  not  even 
reached  and  passed  its  climax.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
trade  with  China  and  Korea,  and  other  silver  standard  coun- 
tries of  the  Far  East,  has  been  increasing  recently  at  a 
remarkable  rate,  and  is  full  of  possibilities. 

While  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard  has  doubtless 
brought  Japan  into  commercial  relations  on  a  more  equal 
footing  with  gold  standard  countries,  she  may*  have  sacrificed 
Ibr  that  end  the  special  advantages  of  silver  standard 
eountries,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  which,  will  serve  her 
best  in  the  long  run. 

(c)   The  Era  of  "  Free  Trade  *'  and  Industrial  Revolution, 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  the  rise  of  a 
school   of  French   economists   known  as  the  Physiocrats, 
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agriculture  came  to  be  coosictered  tbe  only  sourae  of  wealth. 
The  Pb)r9tocrats  "  laid  stress  on  the  powers  of  nature  as  Ae 
basis  of  national  prosperity  and  of  public  wealths" '  Their 
doctrine  dealt  with  the  creation  and  consumptJon  of  wedlh 
rather  dian  with  the  problem  how-  td  increase  and  to  dis- 
tribute it  They  taught  that  agriculture  alone  yields  a 
produit  net,  that  is,  a  margin  of  ralue  above  fabor  cost,  and 
that  manufacture,  by  costing  all  the  additional  value  it  im^ 
parted  to  a  commodity,  produced  none  and  was  '*  sterile/** 
With  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution  which 
started  in  England  in  1770,  the  Ph3;siooratic  ideas  were 
gradually  displaced  by  the  mucb  discussed  and  much 
emphasized  '^  doctrine  of  exchange  "  of  the  English  classical 
school.  Until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centtiry  Engfand 
was  but  an  agricultural  country,  and  her  commercial  and 
industrial  supremacy  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  her 
growth,  in  the  nineteenth  century.  This  transformation  was 
a  sequel,  if  not  a  consequence,  of  the  agricultural,  indtistrial) 
and  conunercial  changes.' 

The  inventions  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  Watt,  and  Gart» 
wright  changed  not  only  the  method  of  production,  but  also 
the  organization  of  industrial  society.  The  domestic  stage 
of  industry  became  transformed  into  the  factory  system,  «id 
the  centre  of  economic  power  shifted  from  the  landed 
aristocracy  to  the  capitalist  class.  The  factory' system,  how* 
ever,  was  much  more  due,  as  a  system,  to  the  expansion-  of 
trade.^  The  rapidly  increased  facility  of  tran^ortation  and 
communication  widened  the  sphere  of  supply  and  demand 
from  local  limits  to  the  world  market.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  1869  so  altered*  the  chanads  of  commerce 

*  HMDcy,  E€OH0mia,  p.  9. 

*  Hifgi,  Tki^PfytUiraiSt  p.  45. 

*  Price,  EngHsk  Ctmwurci  tmd  Industry^  p.  1S5. 
^Tojnboe^  IndmOrial  Revlm^om^  p.  91. 
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and  trade  that  large  demands  of  distant  markets  were  brought 
so  near  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  produce  on  a  larger  scale 
than  ever  before.  This  urged  on  what  is  called  ''the 
Factory  System." 

It  is  said  that  the  modern  industrial  revolution  started  in 
the  cotton  spinning  industry.  The  changes  brought  about 
in  the  processes  of  manufacturing  were  so  great  as  to  be 
termed  "  revolutionary."  They  were  radical  changes  in  the 
method  of  production.  The  utilization  of  steam  power  and 
the  apph'cation  of  inventions  to  methods  of  production  were 
greater  improvements  in  that  line  of  activity  than  had  ever 
been  made  in  human  history.  Economy  in  the  labor  used 
in  production  was  the  cardinal  point  in  the  revolution. 

Production  is  a  collective  operation,  as  Professor  Clark 
says,  and  it  is  dependent  upon  organization,  and  is  nothing 
if  not  organized.  The  fall  in  the  prices  of  manufactured 
commodities  no  doubt  increased,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
the  wants  and  the  capacity  for  consuming  of  the  people. 
And  the  abundance  and  consequent  cheapness  of  one  class 
of  commodities  may  have  brought  it  into  use  as  a  substitute 
for  some  other.  The  character  and  quality  of  consumption 
were  changed  in  the  course  of  time,  but  this  was  a  gradual 
process,  an  evolution,  and  there  was  no  general  shock  of 
transition  in  the  nature  of  general  demand.  It  is  necessary 
to  understand  the  importance  of  this  feature  of  the  industrial 
revolution  in  order  to  comprehend  the  radical  contrast  be- 
tween it  and  the  industrial  revolution  in  Japan. 

For  the  industrial  revolution  in  Japan  was  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  occurred  in  western  Europe.  It 
happened,  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe,  that  the  growth 
of  industrialism  precipitated  the  overthrow  of  Feudalism, 
and  the  industrial  revolution  paved  the  way  for  political 
revolution.  In  Japan,  on  the  contrary,  the  political  revolu- 
tion was  the  actual  efficient  cause  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
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tion,  and  this  in  turn  was  not  a  change  in  the  methods  or 
organization  of  the  productive  forces  of  society. 

The  political  revolution  of  1868  affected,  first  of  all,  all  the 
traditional  social  institutions  of  the  nation.  The  opening  up 
of  the  country  to  the  world  brought  foreign  commerce  and 
industrial  capital  into  prominence  as  factors  animating  the 
people  toward  national  progress.  All  progress  is  condi- 
tioned by  cost,  and  social  progress  is  always  attended  by  a 
more  or  less  difficult  readjustment  involved  in  the  breaking 
up  of  long  established  relations,  interests  and  occupations.' 
When  the  destructive  social  activity  exceeds  that  of  con- 
structive readjustment,  it  is  disorganization,  or  chaos  of 
social  orders.  The  political  revolution  of  Japan  had  left  the 
nation  almost  at  the  point  of  such  a  crucial  experience. 
That  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  people,  their  willingness 
to  adopt  everything  which  is  found  to  be  superior  and  to 
l^ve  up  unhesitatmgly  what  is  proved  to  be  inferior,  led 
them  to  a  blind  craze  for  everything  European-American. 
The  general  human  propensity  to  seek  novelty  and  the  force 
of  fashion  and  custom,  are  economic  factors  of  self-evident 
importance.  It  became  the  fashion  to  adopt  whatever  for- 
eign thing  was  capable  of  being  adopted.  As  Count  Okuma 
expresses  it,  it  was  as  if  ''  a  new  class  of  consumers  with 
widely  different  tastes  had  been  suddenly  called  into  exist- 
ence among  the  old  class  of  manufacturers,  asking  for  things 
which  the  manufacturers  knew  nothing  of,  and  which,  there- 
fore, they  could  not  supply."  • 

As  change  in  the  methods  of  production  had  been  the 
main  factor  in  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  West,  change 
in  the  nature  of  consumption  was  the  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  revolution   in  Japan.     And   the  change  was  no  such 

^  Giddiogi,  Democracy  and  Empire^  p.  77. 

« Okuma,  Induttrial  Rn/^lution  in  Japan^  North  American  Reriew,  Not.» 
190a 
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gradual  process  as  it  was  in  Europe,  but  a  quick,  sudden, 
impetuous  transition  affecting  the  whole  element  of  demand. 
Consumption  is  a  fundamental  economic  principle ;  it  is  in- 
dividualistic, not  dependent  on  organization,  and  normally 
its  changes  are  gradual  and  quietly  transitional. 

Professor  Roscher  argues  that  while  a  nation  is  politically 
independent  but  economically  in  a  low  industrial  stage,  it  is 
the  wise  policy  for  that  nation  to  adopt  entire  freedom  of 
trade  and  commerce  with  the  outside  world.  "  Such  free* 
dom  will  cause  the  influences  of  the  incentives,  wants,  and 
means  of  satisfaction  of  a  higher  civilization  to  be  felt  soon- 
est in  the  country."  * 

These  conditions  were  perfectly  fulfilled  in  Japan  in  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  Restoration  of  i868* 
That  movement  had  given  to  her  a  unified,  centralized, 
monarchical  government,  but  she  was  in  a  low  industrial 
stage.  It  was  the  period  of  transplanting  and  of  imitation^ 
Japan  was  searching  the  western  civilization  for  whatever 
teemed  to  bear  the  best  fruits,  choosing  one  thing  from 
France,  another  from  Germany,  others  from  England  and 
America  and  other  countries.  In  such  circumstances  "  free 
trade"  doubtless  served  as  an  incentive  to  national  progress. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  free  trade  policy  is  to  foster 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  consumers'  goods.  The 
radical  change  in  the  nature  of  consumption,  which  has  been 
noted,  made  the  adoption  of  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  or  as 
nearly  that  as  conditions  would  allow,  most  advantageous  to 
the  nation  at  large. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  negotiated, 
Japan  had  no  power  of  tariff  autonomy.  Circumstances 
having  been  such  as  to  impel  her  to  such  a  course,  she 
could  have  adopted  no  measures  for  the  encouragement  of 
home  industries  by  laying  protective  duties,  as  seemed  most 

>  Rotcher,  PolitiaU  Ef^nsmy,  vol.  li,  p.  434. 
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desirable.  The  highest  duty  she  could  levy  on  foreign 
goods  was  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Thus  foreign  goods, 
finding  no  competition  or  hindrance  to  their  ingress,  flowed 
into  the  country  freely.  The  figures  already  adduced  show 
the  excess  oi  imports  over  exports  during  the  first  ten  years 
after  the  Restoration.  As  a  result,  many  home  industries 
which  had  been  established  in  the  provinces  in  the  feudal 
regime  were  driven  out  of  business  and  the  greater  part  of 
Japan's  industrial  world  was  paralyzed. 

In  England  the  progress  of  inventions  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  had  gradually  resulted  in  lifting  the  com- 
mon laborer  to  the  plane  formerly  occupied  by  the  skilled 
laborer.  But  in  Japan  the  revolution  involved  the  displace- 
ment of  labor  by  unequal  competition  forced  on  Japan  by 
the  treaty  inequalities  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  her  in- 
dustrial stress.  She  could  not  produce  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mands. The  presence  of  foreign  goods  prevented  an 
enforced  equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand  by  a  gradual 
change  and  modification  of  each.  Her  skilled  laborers  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  and  into  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
skilled, while  these  were  forced  nearer  to  the  minimum  of 
Sttbsistence  line,,  or  past  it  A  lower  grade  of  land  was 
brought  into  cultivation,  the  wage  level  was  lowered,  the 
price  level  of  goods  of  domestic  production  was  materially 
decreased.  The  standard  of  living,  never  very  high  among 
the  laboring  classes,  was  lowered  still  more.  There  was  an 
abundance  of  skilled  labor  at  low  wages,  but  die  men  could 
not  understand  the  use  of  modem  complex  machinery.  The 
capitalist  could  not  apprehend  the  advantage  of  joint  capital 
and  modern  industrial  organization. 

The  great  expense  connected  with  the  opening  up  of  a 
new  industry  makes  the  interest  obtained  from  the  invested 
capital  for  some  time  much  below  the  level  of  that  obtained 
through  other  lines  of  investment.     Not  only  did  the  gov- 
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erament  give  assistance  to  private  companies  sufficient  in 
amount  to  cover  all  losses  incurred  by  foreign  competition* 
but  it  established  several  manufacturing  industries  byway  of 
experiment  and  example.  By  this  government  aid  the  peo- 
ple began  to  grasp  the  significance  and  advantage  of  the 
modem  industrial  system.  Railways,  mining  corporations, 
cotton  mills,  paper  factories,  and  many  other  enterprises, 
made  their  appearance  as  private  undertakings. 

Although  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  met  in  adopt- 
ing the  industrial  system  and  many  adjustments  of  institu- 
tions to  the  new  order  of  things,  the  home  manufacturers 
became  able  to  meet  in  part  the  demands  of  New  Japan. 
The  following  figures  will  best  illustrate  the  progress  of 
manufacturing  industries.  The  imports  of  some  staple  raw 
materials  are  steadily  increasing,  while  those  of  manufactured 
articles  remain,  relatively  speaking,  at  a  standstill.  The  ex- 
port of  manufactured  articles  is  also  increasing. 

CotUm  and  Woolen  Goods  Imported  into  Japan  (yen). 

COTTON.  wool.. 

Mmi^d,  Raw.  Mat^d,  Ram, 

1883* 10,898,000  483/xx>  1,838,000 

1887 11,652,000  9i3fOOO  3»875,ooo 

1893 » 11,930,000  i3,324/x)0  5,318,000 

1897 I9,544f000  43,623/X)0  9.479i«»        1,168,000 

1900 14,364,000  62,310^000  8,252,000        4,445/)oa 

Principal  Manufactured  Goods  Exported  from  Japan  {yen). 
Articles,  iSSg,  18^.  tS^.  mSqq, 

HabuUye 25o/x)o  9*S3Pfioo  i2fissfioo  I5,799i00o 

Other  SUk  Goodi SSSfiOO  716,000  1,191,000  2,393,000 

Silk  Handkerchiefai  .  • . .  2,104,000  3,390,000  3f555»ooo  3,461,000 

Cotton  Goods I43i000  2,7i6/xx>  2,860,000  4,267,000 

Carpets 54*ooo  847,000  850^000  731,000 

Matches i,i37/xx>  5,641,000  6,273/Doo  5,890*000 

Mattings 166,000  3,232,000  3,938,000  3,710^000 

Cotton  Yam i  ,200  1 3^490,000  20,101,000  28,531,000 

Porcelain  and  Pottery  • .  1,529/300  1,819,000  1,989,000  2,181,000 

Lacquer  Ware  628,000  767/xx>  783,000  988,000 

Straw  Braid 146,000  3,181,000  2,404,000  2,770/xx> 

Umbrellas 84,000  627,000  687,000  9S3fiOO 

Totals 6,795,000       45»956i«)0        56,686,000       7^554«ooo 


CHAPTER  V. 
Governmental  Activity 

I.  ProUction  far  Young  Industries. 

The  overthrow  of  Mercantilism  and  the  rise  of  a  more 
liberal  sentiment  marked  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury  in  Europe.  The  Natural  Law  of  the  Stoics  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  system  of  Roman  law,  and  by  means 
of  the  pandects  of  Justinian  it  passed  into  the  judicial 
phraseology  and  thought  of  the  western  nations.  It  had 
also  been  taken  up  by  the  philosophers,  and  through  Locke, 
Hobbes  and  Rousseau,  it  came  into  wider  acceptance  in  the 
thought  of  the  time.  It  was  Quesnay  (i 694-1 774),  the 
leader  of  the  Physiocratic  school,  who  interpreted  this 
Natural  Law  in  the  terms  of  positive  law  as  affecting  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  day.  He  contended 
that  natural  law  underlies  and  includes  all  just  laws,  and  that 
natural  rights  are  the  gift  of  Nature,  universal  and  inviolable, 
and  the  final  standard  by  which  the  laws  of  man  must  be 
adjusted  and  judged.  The  liberalizing  influence  of  this  posi- 
tion  was  felt  in  all  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  European 
nations.  The  Anglo-French  commercial  treaty  of  1786  and 
the  treaties  France  made  with  Holland  and  Russia  in  the 
succeeding  years,  embodied  very  liberal  principles.'  The 
United  States,  before  the  Embargo  Act,  was  practically  a 
free-trade  country.  The  outgrowth  of  this  liberal  tendency 
was  shown  in  the  development  of  individualism  in  economic 
affairs  and  the  doctrine  of  Laissez-Faire  in  governmental 

*  Bastmble,  C^mmtrti  rfNaiUms^  p.  47. 
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activity.  ''  Maintain  that  complete  liberty  of  commerce/' 
said  Quesnay,  "  for  the  regulation  of  internal  and  external 
commerce  that  is  most  certain,  most  precise  and  most 
profitable  to  the  nation  and  to  the  state,  which  consists  in 
full  liberty  of  competition/'  ^  It  was  an  age  in  which 
nations  were  made  to  give  heed  to  the  doctrine  of  humanity, 
and  the  people  objected  to  state  interference  with  any  kind 
of  exchange  on  the  grounds  of  man's  natural  right  to  ex- 
change his  own  products  with  whom  he  would.  Thus  the 
doctrine  which  overthrew  mercantilism  and  developed  a 
free-trade  movement  had  its  roots  in  widely  different  soils. 

It  was  Adam  Smith  who  completed  the  overthrow  of 
mercantilism  and  created  a  new  epoch  in  economic  science. 
He  was  largely  an  inductive  economist,  and  laid  stress  on 
the  force  of  natural  law  in  economics.  His  ethical  system 
was  based  on  philanthropy  and  sympathy,  while  his  economic 
views  rested  upon  self-interest  and  the  working  out  of 
natural  law, — let  each  one  develop  along  his  own  lines  so  as 
best  to  utilize  his  own  opportunities.  The  argument  that 
restriction  in  trade  is  a  violation  of  natural  right  was  carried 
to  its  limit  by  Bastiat,  who  declared,  "  Protection,  in  all  its 
forms,  is  but  a  new  kind  of  theft."  ■  The  influence  of  Adam 
Smith  was  destructive  to  mercantilism,  and  constructive  in 
its  relation  to  economic  science  at  large.  Mercantilism, 
based  essentially  on  nationalism,  was  superseded  by  cosmo- 
politanism and  the  doctrine  of  natural  law  and  natural  rights. 

Adam  Smith  and  his  followers,  having  in  mind  but  a  small 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  as  constituting  the  economic 
world,  assumed  that  all  nations  are  equal  and  that,  as  a  cor- 
ollary of  this  fact,  free  exchange  of  commodities,  the  tangible 
results  of  the  division  of  labor  among  the  nations,  must  be 
universally  profitable.     The  error  of  this  position  lies  in  the 

'  Bastable,  Commerce  0/ Nations,  p.  42. 

'  Bastable,  Theory  oflniernaHonal  Trade,  p.  13a 
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fact  which  actual  conditions  exhibit,  that  nations  are  unequaS 
in  every  way  and  that  the  stronger  is  bound  to  swallow  up, 
economically,  the  weaker  ones  which  lie  in  the  outer  zone  of 
the  economic  world,  if  absolutely  free  exchange  of  products 
b  the  invariable  rule.  Free  trade  is  the  application  to  eco- 
nomic relations  of  the  doctrine  of  cosmopolitanism. 

But  the  ideas  of  philosophers  will  fail  to  eflfect  any  change 
in  social  oi^^anizations  until  all  conditions  conspire  to  bring 
about  such  a  situation  that  the  incorporation  of  their  ideas 
becomes  a  natural,  if  not  a  necessary  step  in  general  pro- 
gress. Such  a  combination  of  conditions  as  this  occurred 
toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  great  change 
was  made  in  the  methods  of  agriculture  in  western  Europe. 
The  system  of  rotation  of  crops  and  convertible  husbandry, 
as  opposed  to  the  old  open  field  system  were  introduced. 
This  marked  development  was  followed  by  the  industrial  re- 
volution, and  the  economic  features  of  the  nations  aflfected 
were  in  a  state  of  rapid  modification  and  transformation. 
Then  came  the  equally  rapid  development  of  international 
trade,  and  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  supply  and  demand 
to  the  world  market  instead  of  mere  local  influences. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  international  trade  lies  in  the  differ- 
ence of  comparative  cost,  as  first  detected  by  Ricardo,  and 
elaborated  by  Professor  Cairnes  in  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy.  This  comparative  cost,  contradistinguished  from 
absolute  cost,  refers  to  commodities  which  are  subject  to  ex- 
change within  each  country,  not  to  those  same  commodities 
in  exchange  between  countries.  This  means  that  each  coun- 
try will  produce  only  those  commodities  which  cost  least  to 
produce  in  that  place,  and  will  give  them  in  exchange  for 
such  commodities  as  cost  more  to  produce.  To  withdraw 
labor  and  capital  from  the  production  of  commodities  of 
higher  cost,  and  divert  them  wholly  to  the  production  of 
commodities  ol  least  cost,  would  be  a  vast  saving  of  labor 
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and  capital,  and  make  possible  production  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  if  the  ideal  were  capable  of  fulfilment.  The  theory 
would  be  conclusive  if  economic  facts  were  as  simple  and 
ideal  as  Ricardo  assumes ;  if  society  were  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete static  adjustment ;  if  labor  and  capital  were  perfectly 
mobile  and  capable  of  ready  transference  from  one  industry 
to  another ;  if  the  self-interest  of  the  individual  were  identi- 
cal with  the  interests  of  society.  The  absence  of  these  con- 
ditions makes  the  conclusions  of  less  practical  and  decisive 
force.  Professor  Bastable  summarizes  admirably  the  cardi- 
nal points  of  the  free-trade  policy.  "In  every  particular 
exchange  there  is  necessarily  a  gain  to  each  party  concerned, 
but  the  sum  total  of  exchanges  is  composed  of  the  several 
particular  exchanges  which  have  been  made ;  and  as  each  of 
the  latter  implies  a  gain,  the  immediate  result  must  be  bene- 
ficial." '  This  theory  of  exchange  was  put  forward  by  the 
Manchester  school  as  the  fundamental  fact  of  all  economic 
science. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  all  the 
European  nations  found  themselves  drawn  into  war.  The 
theory  of  nationality  was  highly  developed.  The  idea  of 
high  tariffs  is  a  creature  of  war.  National  industries,  pro- 
tected after  a  fashion  by  the  fact  of  war,  would  find  them- 
selves more  exposed  to  foreign  competition,  and  crippled  by 
it,  in  peace  than  in  war.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  government  to  perpetuate,  at  least  in  part,  the  custom 
duties,  tariffs,  and  embargoes  which  were  entered  on  orig- 
inally as  hostile  and  punitive  measures  directed  at  the  enemy. 
Such  appeals,  added  to  the  increased  burdens  on  the  gov- 
ernments, because  of  the  wars  or  of  necessary  expenditures 
growing  out  of  them,  made  the  protective  policy  the  most 
easy  and  most  natural  course.  Moreover,  growing  popula- 
tion and  the  comparatively  decreased  productiveness  of  the 

^  Bastable,  Jhtory  tf  IntiriuitUnal  Trade,  p.  13^ 
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soils  made  it  highly  expedient  for  the  nations  to  depend  less 
on  industries  of  decreasing  returns  and  to  foster  and  to 
stimulate  industries  of  increasing  returns.  The  initial  cost 
of  this  class  of  industries  is  comparatively  large,  and  the 
period  of  increased  cost  may  be  protracted  for  a  consider- 
able time.  In  order  to  assure  the  industry  against  loss  dur- 
ing this  period  of  high  relative  cost,  a  protective  tariff,  which 
in  other  conditions  is  an  economic  waste,  is  a  valid  and 
valuable  governmental  agency  for  its  own  prosperity  and 
wealth.  Protective  measures  were  taken  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  existing  conditions. 

Frederick  List  counteracted  the  ''  cosmopolitan  economy" 
of  Adam  Smith  by  his  "  national  economy."  List  opposed 
strongly  the  narrow  balance  of  trade  theory  and  the  old 
mercantile  system,  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  free  trade. 
He  pointed  out  that  cosmopolitanism  as  an  ultimate  ideal 
could  be  reached  only  through  the  development  of  national- 
ism. To  develop  the  welfare  and  energy  of  a  nation  by 
increasing  its  productive  force,  was  the  key-note  of  his 
theory. 

The  rise  of  the  historical  school  marked  another  departure 
in  the  development  of  economic  science.  This  school 
ignores  the  deductive  method  of  economic  study  and  denies 
the  existence  of  immutable  natural  law  in  economics.  The 
controversy  which  was  waged  for  a  time  between  the  schook 
is  giving  way  to  broader  views  and  the  more  general  accept- 
ance of  another  class  of  ideas.  "  The  antithesis  between  the 
historical  school  and  deduction  is  giving  place  to  a  distinc- 
tion between  static  and  dynamic  problems."  '  But  the  his- 
torical school  must  be  credited  with  one  marked  contribution 
to  economic  thought.  It  pointed  out  the  fact  that  an 
economic  policy  which  had  proved  good  for  one  nation  at 
one  time  could  not  be  regarded  as  invariably  good  for  other 

^  Hadky,  Ec^fumiat  p.  33. 
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nations  and  for  other  thnes.'  The  real  position  of  the  his- 
torical school  is  that  the  economic  policy  of  a  nation  must 
be  formulated  in  view  of  the  dynamic  conditions  in  which 
that  nation  finds  itself. 

All  the  traditional  arguments  for  free  trade  are  based  on 
the  theory  of  static  conditions,  and  they  define  the  economic 
world  as  of  smaller  area  than  it  really  is.  Grant  the  static 
theory  of  social  conditions  and  the  argument  for  free  trade 
is  conclusive.  But  a  static  state  is  only  theoretical  and  im- 
aginary ;  actual  society  is  highly  dynamic,  whether  viewed 
as  a  whole  or  as  composed  of  national  units.*  This  fact  jus- 
tifies the  existence  of  the  protective  doctrines.  The  purpose 
in  view,  according  to  the  theory  of  protection,  is  to  change 
the  character  of  industry  by  diverting  capital  and  labor  from 
the  channels  they  would  seek  in  the  absence  of  interference 
by  government  to  such  channels  as  seem  to  offer  ultimately 
a  larger  return  per  unit  of  investment. 

According  to  the  famous  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
bounties  and  subsidies  are  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to 
protective  measures.  These  may  be  used  to  divert  both 
capital  and  industry  from  their  normal  channels.  But  con- 
sidered from  the  fiscal  standpoint,  bounties  and  subsidies  are 
payments  made  from  other  sources  of  revenue,  while  a  pro- 
tective tariff  involves  an  addition  of  a  certain  amount  of 
revenue  to  that  derived  from  other  sources.  A  pure  protec- 
tive duty  generally  exceeds  the  maximum  rate  of  revenue 
production,  but  a  tariff  for  revenue  may  be  largely  a  protect- 
ive measure.  It  is  most  natural  that  nations  should  prefer 
a  system  which  will  produce  revenue,  even  in  a  limited 
amount,  than  one  which  has  the  same  protective  effect  but 
constitutes  a  burden  on  existing  sources  of  revenue. 

Economic  investment  of  capital  and  labor  is  demanded  if 

^  Putten,  Economic  Basis  ofProUcHon,  p.  34. 
•Clark,  DistribuH^  of  Wealthy  p.  29. 
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natural  resources  and  capacities  are  to  be  brought  into  play. 
When  a  new  industry  is  established,  a  tendency  to  static 
adjustment  is  at  once  set  in  motion,  with  the  new  industry 
as  one  of  the  essential  elements.  It  may  seem  advisable  to 
foster  this  industry  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff  covering 
its  products.  This  once  in  force,  capital  and  labor  are 
attracted  from  other  channels  to  the  protected  industry,  and 
there  begins  at  once  to  be  established  a  new  static  adjustment 
under  the  new  conditions.  Inventions  and  improvements  in 
methods  and  organization  must  take  place  in  the  new 
industry  in  order  to  meet  competition  from  abroad  or  from 
articles  which  may  be  substituted  for  the  one  in  question. 
Should  this  improvement  and  growth  not  take  place  the 
protection  given  has  resulted  only  in  waste  and  loss. 

A  protective  duty  is  justifiable  within  certain  limits  of  time 
and  to  a  class  of  industries  which  are  appropriate  to  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  country.  The  static  argument 
maintains  that  it  is  wasteful  and  extravagant  and  disadvan- 
tageous to  divert  labor  and  capital  into  artificial  channels. 
The  dynamic  argument  maintains  that  the  loss  which  is 
incurred  in  the  present  by  reason  of  the  change  in  the 
course  of  labor  and  capital  is  less,  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  than  the  gain  which  will  accrue  in  the  future,  and 
which  will  continue  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

There  are  political  and  anthropological  arguments  in  favor 
of  protection,  but  the  one  which  receives  the  general 
approval  of  economists  is  the  one  above  stated.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  "  protection  to  young  industries  "  argument 

Professor  Taussig  gives  a  statement  of  the  two  conditions 
in  which  protection  may  be  applicable.  These  are,  ''(i)  the 
state  of  things  in  a  new  country  which  is  rapidly  growing  in 
population,  and  in  which,  as  population  becomes  more  dense* 
there  is  a  natural  trend  from  exclusive  devotion  to  the  ex- 
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tractive  industries  toward  those  branches  of  production 
classed  as  manufactures.  The  transition  from  a  purely  agri- 
cultural state  to  a  more  diversified  system  of  industry  may 
be  retarded,  in  the  complete  absence  of  governmental  meas- 
ures for  introducing  other  occupations  than  agriculture, 
beyond  the  time  when  it  might  advantageously  take  place. 
(2)  When  a  great  improvement  takes  place  in  some  of  the 
arts  of  production  it  is  possible  that  the  new  process  may  be 
retained  in  the  country  in  which  it  originates,  and  may  fail 
to  be  applied  in  another  country,  through  ignorance,  the 
inertia  of  habit,  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  restric- 
tive legislation  at  the  seat  of  the  new  methods.  Here  again 
the  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  the  new  industry  may 
be  of  that  artificial  kind  which  can  be  overcome  most  easily 
by  artificial  means." ' 

These  conditions  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
economic  history  of  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into 
the  four  periods,  from  early  time  to  1808;  1 808-1 832; 
1832-1861 ;  1861-1902.  The  free-trade  policy  prevailed 
in  the  first  and  third  of  these  periods,  protection  in  the 
second  and  fourth.  In  the  first  stage  of  its  national  exist- 
ence, the  United  States  remained  practically  a  free-trade 
country,  even  though  protection  had  been  proclaimed  in 
theory.  In  April,  i  ^^6^  even  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  Continental  Congress  declared  a  free-trade 
policy  in  order  to  invite  foreign  goods,  of  which  they  stood 
in  so  urgent  need.  The  tariflf  of  1 789  and  successive  increase 
of  duties  down  to  1 807,  may  have  been  the  theoretical  pro- 
clamation of  protection,  but  this  view  is  denied  by  those  who 
consider  them  only  political  and  fiscal  measures.'    Be  that 

>Taiiitig,  Tariff  History  •fihe  UnUed  SUtUs,  p.  5. 

*  Rabbeno,  American  Ccmmireial  P^icy,  pp.  1 1 1-133.  Protectionist  Theoiy, 
Biihop,  Bollet,  Mason,  Thompson,  and  others.  Political  and  Fiscal  Theoiy,  Ely, 
Taasig,  H.  C  Adams,  and  others. 
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as  it  may,  the  industrial  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time 
was  colonial,  and  there  was  no  immediate  demand  for  pro- 
tective measures.  The  country  was  wholly  agricultural,  and 
protection  was  premature  if  not  an  impossibility.  The  wide 
influence  of  Hamilton's  report  cannot  be  exaggerated  in  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  protection  in  America.  Its  pecu- 
liar and  striking  force  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was  both  prac- 
tical and  scientific'  The  political  idea  dominated  it,  and  the 
economic  arguments  in  favor  of  protection  held  an  altogether 
subordinate  place  in  it.  But  the  industrial  transition  of  the 
country  had  begun  and  the  development  of  manufacturing 
activity  and  capitalist  industry  extended  the  idea  of  protec- 
tion. Scarcity  of  capital,  want  of  skill  and  experience,  lack 
of  machinery  and  severe  foreign  competition  made  it  neces- 
sary to  adopt  the  policy  of  protection  in  order  to  develop 
the  capitalist  industry  of  the  country.  Hamilton's  prevision 
enabled  him  to  declare  plainly  that  "  the  capitalist  class  had 
a  great  mission  to  fulfill,  a  mission  to  produce  and  concen- 
trate wealth — inseparable  indeed  from  inequalities  and  in- 
justice— but  with  which,  none  the  less,  the  political  and 
economic  greatness  of  the  country  is  intimately  associated."  * 

This  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  adduced 
because  there  is  a  manifest  parallel  between  it  and  the  his- 
tory of  Japan,  in  the  matter  of  the  economic  conditions 
involved. 

The  Restoration  of  1868  resembles  the  formation  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1789.  The  one  was  the  re- 
establishment  of  a  monarchy,  the  other  the  establishment  of 
a  Republic,  but  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  life  of  the  nations  have,  thus  far  in  the  history  of 
Japan,  many  striking  similarities. 

Prior  to  1868  the  economic  condition  of  Japan  approached 

^  Rabbeno,  American  Commercial  Policy^  p.  298. 
*  Quoted  by  Rabbeno^  p.  322. 
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yery  nearly  to  a  static  adjustment.  This  was  thoroughly 
disturbed  by  the  highly  dynamic  elements  of  modern  indus- 
trialism. At  the  time  this  took  place  Japan  was  a  purely 
agricultural  country,  and  free  trade  would  have  been  her 
natural  policy,  even  though  she  had  not  been  coerced  by 
the  treaty  powers  into  the  adoption  of  commercial  treaties 
to  that  end.  Contact  with  nations  possessed  of  a  higher 
civilization  not  only  increased  and  diversified  the  wants  of 
the  economically  inferior  nation,  but  it  served  also  to  increase 
its  productive  capacity,  since  the  energy  of  man  increases 
with  the  intensity  of  his  desires.  The  industrial  revolution 
in  Japan  was  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  in  population,  and 
the  change  from  exclusive  devotion  to  the  extractive  indus* 
tries  to  diversified  manufacturing  industries  is  a  distinctly 
normal  phenomenon. 

The  arts  and  sciences  of  western  civilization  and  the 
modern  methods  and  organization  of  industry  were  intro- 
duced, but  through  ignorance  and  the  inertia  of  habits,  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  is  confronted  by  many  diffi- 
culties. Lack  of  machinery,  want  of  skill  and  experience, 
and  foreign  competition  will  continue  to  retard  the  establish- 
ment of  new  industries  unless  these  hindrances  are  counter- 
balanced by  government  patronage  and  encouragement. 
Japan  is  not  yet  a  country  of  individualism,  and  governmental 
initiative  and  interference  are  historically  justified.  Capital 
is  necessarily  and  wisely  timid  with  regard  to  new  industries 
and  undertakings,  and  in  order  to  develop  the  resources  and 
capacities  of  the  country  the  government  must  be  the  source 
and  ground  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  capitalists  that  in- 
dustries of  increasing  returns  may  be  established  despite  the 
initial  difficulty  of  increased  cost.  Japan  is  now  entering  on 
the  period  of  capitalist  industry.  The  possibility  of  the 
successful  establishment  of  diversified  manufacturing  is 
assured  by  its  history,  by  the  facts  of  dense  population, 
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adaptability  of  the  people,  and  an  almost  iaexhaustible  sup<> 
ply  of  coal.  At  all  events,  the  commercial  policy  of  a  nation 
is  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  country.  And  the  full  force  of  the  argument  for  the 
protection  of  young  industries  applies  to  Japan,  from  what- 
ever view  of  its  economic  conditions  the  argument  is  begun. 

II.  Japaris  Commercial  Attitude, 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  treaties'  on  July  17,  1899^ 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  Japanese  history.  By  special  ar- 
rangement, the  new  tariffs  took  effect  January  i,  1899.  These 
tariffs '  consist  of  the  statutory  and  the  conventional  tariffs ; 
the  latter,  being  terminable  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  was 
appended  to  the  treaties  with  France,  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Austria.  The  conventional  tariffs  cover  some  of  the 
principal  imports  from  these  countries.  The  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  conventional  tariffs  number  not  more  than  59, 
and  the  customs  duties  range  from  five  per  cent,  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Under  the  most  favored  nation 
clauses  of  the  new  treaties,  all  the  treaty  powers  will  enjoy 
the  trade  benefits  obtained  by  these  four  nations.  All  articles 
not  mentioned  in  the  conventional  tariffs  are  subject  to  the 
general  statutory  tariffs.  The  power  of  regulating  her  own 
customs  duties  has  been  restored  in  large  measure  to  Japan. 
Without  going  into  the  political  aspects  of  the  new  treaties 
which  have  lifted  Japan  to  a  position  of  equality  in  interna- 
tional law,  it  is  well  to  point  out  the  importance  of  these 
treaties  as  affecting  Japanese  commerce  and  industry. 

Heretofore,  the  government  has  had  a  multitude  of  politic 
cad  problems  pressing  for  soltition.    The  administration  of 

>  For  the  new  treaties  tee  Compilation  of  TrimtioM  in  For€i^  1S99.     Pmba" 
cation  ofiko  U.  S,  Govornmonf,  pp.  352  e/  uf, 

'For  new  tariff  law  tee  Gontral  View  of  Commoreo  and  Jndmtry  of  Jap^m 
I900»  PP*  333  ^  '^*    PubHcaHon  ofiht  Japanou  GmfornwumL 
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internal  aflfairs,  and  the  assimilation  of  such  phases  of  west- 
ern civilization  as  gave  promise  of  bearing  good  fruit  on 
Japanese  soil,  were  matters  so  engrossing  that  questions  of 
foreign  trade  were  largely  overshadowed*  and  the  govern- 
ment has  had  no  fixed  commercial  policy.  Furthermore, 
under  the  old  treaties  Japan  could  levy  no  customs  duties 
higher  than  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  this  fact  would 
have  frustrated  any  attempt  at  formulating  a  commercial 
scheme  having  an  industrial  effect.  The  whole  subject  was 
relegated  to  class-room  discussion.  The  commercial  policy 
of  a  nation,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  bookish  theory,  but 
a  practical  work,  based  on  existing  political  and  economic 
facts.  A  wise  commercial  policy  will  not  ignore  experience, 
but  must  be,  in  that  regard  at  least,  Baconian.  No  longer 
do  nations  give  attention  to  the  occasional  and  temporary 
gains  of  individuals  regardless  of  the  nation  as  a  unit,  and  of 
its  present  and  future  welfare.  National  growth  and  energy 
for  the  national  unit  are  now  the  objects  of  first  and  most 
earnest  search.  For  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
productivity  of  a  people, ''  what  is  not  seen  "  must  enter  into 
the  considerations  as  well  as  "  the  things  which  are  seen." 

International  trade  is  fundamentally  the  bartering  of  pro- 
ducts, or  the  exchange  of  the  products  of  human  labor.  The 
ratio  of  exchange  is  determined,  not  by  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  by  the  utilities  embodied  in  the  products  which  are 
exchanged.  The  country,  therefore,  which  produces  com- 
modities which  have  greater  utilities,  with  less  expenditure 
of  human  energy,  has  always  an  advantage  over  the  country 
which  expends  more  energy  in  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties embodying  the  same  or  fewer  utilities.  In  this  light, 
international  trade  may  be  regarded  as  an  exchange  of 
human  labor  measured  by  the  utilities  of  commodities.  For 
example,  suppose  ten  pounds  of  Japanese  tea  are  exchanged 
for  fifty  yards  of  English  calico.    It  may  cost  ten  days'  labor 
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to  produce  ten  pounds  of  tea  in  Japan,  while  two  days'  labor 
may  produce  fifty  yards  of  calico  in  England.  This  would 
amount  to  the  exchange  of  two  days'  labor  for  ten  days' 
labor ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  exchange  in  utilities^ 
both  countries  must  be  benefited ;  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  motive  to  exchange.  Hence  it  is  the  policy  of  all  civil- 
ized nations  to  encourage  those  forms  of  industry  by  which 
the  embodiment  of  greater  utilities  in  commodities  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  least  expenditure  of  human  energy. 
Industries  of  increasing  returns  fill  this  requirement.  Some 
processes  of  fabrication  are  especially  capable  of  producing 
larger  successive  returns  in  response  to  the  same,  or  even 
relatively  decreasing  cost.  The  world's  movement  indus- 
trially, during  the  last  few  decades,  seems  to  establish  the 
fact  conclusively  that  each  civilized  nation  has  been  chang- 
ing its  national  industry  from  extractive-agricultural  to 
commercial-manufacturing  activity.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  occupation  per  thousand  of  population  of  each 
nation,  and  explains  the  character  of  the  leading  industry  in 
«ach  country. 

AgricuUnr€,  Mmm^fmctur€t.  C0mmefX€, 

United  Kingdom  73  14S  229 

Gennany 178  118  130 

France 170  117  137 

Belgium 166  160  46 

United  States • 153  77  117^ 

The  secret  of  England's  wealth  and  greatness  lies  in  her 
mastery  of  machinery  and  her  command  of  an  extensive 
market  for  her  products.  England  commands  the  labor  of 
a  large  part  of  the  world,  especially  in  Asia,  by  exchanging 
her  machine  products  for  the  human-labor  products  of  other 
nations.  She  has  harnessed  the  inanimate  forces  of  nature 
to  the  wheek  of  her  industry,  and  the  products  of  a  short 

>  Mnlhall,  DicHonary  c/SiaHsHa. 
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pperation  of  automatic  machinery  she  exch^ge$  for  the 
product  of  hard  manual  labor  and  the  sweat  of  mapy  brows. 
The  lesson  for  Japan  is  so  obvious  as  to  make  dejtailed  ex- 
planation of  it  superfluous. 

The  national  policy  of  Japan  should  be  the  increase  of  h^ 
efficiency  of  national  energy  by  the  establishment  of  manu* 
facturing  industries,  sustaining  them  to  the  point  of  ability 
to  cope  on  equal  terms  with  foreign  competition,  and  by 
finding  markets  for  her  products.  Her  fitness  for  manu- 
facturing industries  has  been  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  pages^ 
and  her  progress  along  these  lines  has  been  altogether  re- 
markable. The  one  great  element  of  commercial  greatness 
yet  to  be  assured  is  that  of  an  adequate  market,  one  capable 
of  absorbing  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  her  products. 
To  this  end  all  avenues  of  foreign  trade  must  be  assiduously 
followed. 

A  brief  study  of  the  course  and  trend  of  Japanese  foreign 
commerce  reveals  some  significant  and  suggestive  results. 

In  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the  opening  of  the 
country  to  the  world,  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  was  monopo- 
lized by  the  European  powers  and  America.  England  was 
the  largest  exporter  to  Japan,  and  the  United  States  the 
largest  importer  from  Japan.  In  the  past  ten  years,  how- 
ever, a  radical  change  has  come  over  die  character  and 
direction  of  our  foreign  trade.  While  trade  with  the  United 
States  continues  healthy  and  prosperous,  and  that  with 
European  nations  maintains  a  moderate  rate  of  increase,  the 
trade  with  Asiatic  nations  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.     The  following  tables  will  illustrate  this  condition : 

COVMTBIBS.  *''^* 

Yen, 

A«i» 44»748iOOO 

Europe  55,i82/X)o 

America 27,750/xx> 


x«99. 

Ytn, 

Km. 

i9P.387/»> 

I45>^39i000 

128,137,000 

72»955.ooo 

104,689,000 

76,939/x)0 
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find  the  distribution  of  this  trade  among  the  various  Asiatic 
nations  and  principalities  is  equally  important  in  its  bearing 
on  the  future  of  Japanese  trade.  The  figures  of  this  trade 
are  subjoined. 

DistrihUUn  ofjapantu  Trade  with  A  statu  Countria. 

C0mniries,                                            tSqo  ( Yen),  tSqQ  ( Yen), 

China i4/>76/xx>  68,9441(000 

Hong  KoDg 14,861,000  4i,629,coo 

Bridsb  India 9,500/>oo  49i945iOOO 

Korea 5»6i3,ooo  ll^^lfioo 

French  India 4,650,000 

^siadc  RtMtia 7/>90^ooo 

Siam 246,000  783,000 

Pbilippinea  453/>oo  3,669,000 

Dutch  India i»35Of00O 

HawAii i»356iOOO 

Total 44,748,000  190,387,000 

These  Oriental  countries  are  mainly  agricultural,  and  their 
products  differ  little  from  those  of  the  same  industry  in 
Japan.  So  long  as  Japan  remains  an  almost  exclusively  agri« 
cultural  country  there  is  no  great  necessity  or  exceptional 
opportunity  for  an  increase  of  trade  between  these  nations 
and  Japan.  But  die  increase  of  population  and  the  spring- 
ing up  of  factories  in  Japan  has  brought  about  the  greater 
part  of  this  change,  and  is  merely  an  indication  of  the  larger 
opportunities  confronting  the  nation.  Japan's  tillable  area 
is  limited  and  fixed.  Cheap  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials 
must  be  imported,  and  her  manufactures  must  find  an  outlet 
The  raw  materials  are  supplied  by  the  adjacent  countries  in 
grpat  volume  and  at  a  low  price.  They  themselves  are  in  a 
loiy  industrial  stage,  their  wants  are  simple,  and  they  are 
satisfied  at  present  with  crude  and  cheap  articles  of  manu- 
factures.. And  as  if  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  situation, 
Japan's  manufactures  must  begin  with  the  simpler  and 
cruder  articles,  and  widen  and  expand  both  in  quality  and 
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quantity  of  work  as  the  development  of  skill  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  demand  on  the  other  may  justify.  That  Japan 
is  capable  of  producing  better  and  finer  goods  by  machine 
processes  is  fully  established  by  the  many  products  of  exqui- 
site workmanship  which  she  has  produced  by  hand  processes 
in  the  past.  And  the  Asiatic  nations  furnish  better  markets 
to  no  countries  and  their  products  than  to  Japan.  Of  all 
Oriental  countries  China  shares  the  largest  part  of  Japanese 
trade.  Several  considerations  conspire  to  make  the  rela- 
tions between  these  two  nations,  Japan  and  China,  of 
unusual  national  and  international  importance  in  economic 
and  political  relations. 

China  is  a  country  of  uncomputed  wealth,  a  territory  of 
four  million  square  miles,  a  population  constituting  one- 
third  of  the  human  family.  Her  natural  resources,  mineral 
and  agricultural,  would  justify  almost  any  predictions  con- 
cerning her  future  when  these  are  systematically  developed 
and  made  available.  Her  foreign  trade,  stated  in  taels, 
makes  also  an  interesting  exhibit. 

Ckimsi  Foreign  Trade, 

Cemniriee,  i$8s»  iSgo,  iSqq. 

Great  Britain  45»9S3/X)0  37»7<^3»c^<^  54>^ ^3*^^^^ 

HongKoDg 5i,t38/xx>  104,987,000  189,941/300 

India. 16,737,000  ii,355>c^<^  33,642,000 

UnitedStates 11,613,000  11,840,000  43,974,000 

Contioental  Europe 9,822,000  14,100,000  46,935,000 

Japan 6,755,000  12,221,000  53,147,000 

Ruisia 5,047,000  9>754»ooo  22^)79,000 

A  glance  shows  the  great  increase  in  her  trade  with  Japan. 

China  is  the  most  peace-loving  nation  of  earth ;  her  people 
are  attached  by  many  ties  to  their  own  land,  they  are  indus- 
trious and  commercial.  They  have  a  pride  in  themselves^ 
in  their  antiquity,  and  in  their  civilization.  They  are  con- 
servative to  the  last  degree,  and  turn  but  slowly  and  with 
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much  friction  from  their  treasured  inheritance  of  civilization, 
customs  and  religion.  They  need,  and  are  fitted  for,  an  Ori- 
entalized form  of  Occidental  civilization.  The  Boxer  troubles 
and  the  occasional  disturbances  in  the  Empire  are  but  a 
symptom  of  the  presence  of  an  undigested  form  of  western 
civilization  within  the  body  of  the  people.  The  western  na- 
tions have  recently  learned  many  things  concerning  this 
Celestial  people  and  their  racial  characteristics.  Some  mis- 
takes have  been  made  and  more  are  inevitable.  It  is  be- 
coming more  generally  apparent  that  the  step  from  the  ven- 
erable and  venerated  traditions  of  accumulated  centuries  is 
too  great  a  one  to  be  taken  with  the  brusque  and  impetuous 
speed  that  the  commercially  grasping  nations  of  the  world 
would  see  China  take,  that  she  might  become  what  they 
call  civilized.  Not  even  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  forcibly 
maintained  nor  a  compulsory  "open  door'' will  efTectually 
accomplish  the  desires  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  China's 
behalf.  It  is  at  this  point  that  Japan's  relations  to  China 
become  clearly  important  in  the  play  of  world  forces  and  in 
the  establishment  of  world  relations. 

Although  the  Chinese  and  the  Japanese  do  not  speak  the 
same  language,  they  are  of  the  same  race  and  have  a  large 
part  of  their  history  in  common ;  they  use  the  same  idio- 
graphic  characters  of  letters  in  their  writing ;  for  fourteen 
centuries  they  have  been  in  almost  constant  intercourse  and: 
communication,  and  Japanese  customs  and  institutions  have 
been  modelled  after  those  of  the  Chinese  civilization  of  by- 
gone  ages ;  the  Chinese  classics  are  to  the  Japanese  what 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  are  to  the  nations  of  the  West. 
There  is  no  nation  which  understands  the  Chinese  people  in 
their  individual  and  national  traits  better  than  does  Japan. 
The  latest  phase  of  the  recognition  of  this  fact  is  the  very 
recent  utterance  of  some  of  the  most  effective  missionary 
boards  to  the  effect  that  the  Christianization  of  China  will 
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be  more  surely  and  quickly  effected  through  Japan  than  by 
the  direct  impact  of  western  ideals  and  methods  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

That  the  natural  resources  of  China  may  be  best  devel- 
oped, and  her  commercial  and  industrial  habilitation  and 
organization  brought  most  securely  and  safely  to  pass  under 
the  tutelage  of  Japan,  is  now  a  generally  admitted  fact 
among  the  students  of  the  "  eastern  problem "  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  western  civilization.  An  industrial  and 
commercial  alliance  between  Japan  and  China  is  scarcely 
more  advantageous  to  these  nations  themselves  than  to  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  the  world's  uplift  and  civilization. 

In  the  markets  of  the  Oriental  countries  Japan  can 
successfully  meet  foreign  competition.  The  profits  of 
the  entrepreneurs  of  Europe  and  America  are  chiefly 
due  to  their  advanced  methods  of  production  and  their 
better  organization  of  the  factors  of  industry.  These  are 
being  rapidly  copied,  adopted  and  assimilated  by  the  Japa- 
nese, and  even  while  this  process  is  continuing,  Japan  has 
the  advantage  of  geographical  proximity,  similarit>'  of  race 
and  customs,  an  increasingly  dense  industrial  population  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  coal.  And  further  than  this,  the 
Japanese  being  distinctly  Oriental  are  best  fitted  to  read  and 
comprehend  the  economic  mind  of  other  Orientals,  to 
awaken  and  stimulate  their  wants,  anticipate  their  needs,  and 
supply  their  demands  with  less  of  waste  and  economic  fric- 
tion than  is  possible  to  minds  Occidental. 

Japan  has  been  an  international  factor,  an  awakened  force, 
for  but  a  third  of  a  centuty.  In  the  press  and  stress  of  the 
innumerable  social  and  political  complications  and  adjust- 
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to  cause  her  to  become  the  entrepreneur  of  the  Far  East. 
With  other  matters  adjusted  to  customary  methods  of  delib- 
eration and  adjudication,  she  will  doubtless  turn  devoted 
attention  to  the  development  of  her  commerce  in  Oriental 
markets.  Korea,  Siam,  and  the  Philippines  have  historic  re- 
lations with  Japan,  and  would  be  easily  developed.  The  com- 
mercial centers  of  southern  China,  Ningpo,  Fouchoo,  Amoy 
and  others  have  been  frequented  from  the  earliest  days  by 
Japanese  traders,  and  many  of  them  have  passed  by  reason 
of  their  fame  and  renown  into  the  traditions  of  the  markets. 
Since  the  Island  of  Formosa  has  fallen  into  Japanese  posses- 
sion,  our  interests  are  especially  concerned  with  southern 
China.  More  than  two- thirds  of  the  foreign  ttade  of 
Formosa  is  carried  through  southern  China,  and  the  future 
development  of  the  islands  is  vitally  connected  with  that  of 
China. 

The  trend  of  commercial  struggles  has  been  westward 
since  the  beginning  of  historic  times.  The  mastery  of  the 
Pacific  is  now  the  goal  of  all  the  commercial  nations,  and 
China  is  the  El  Dorado  of  the  Orient.  ''  To  China ''  will 
be  the  watch-word  of  the  matured  commercial  policy  of 
Japan. 
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Subsidiary  Silver  Coins, 

50  Sen,  weight  134783  grtmmct.  quality  ^  goo  p«ts  of  pore  siWer;  300  ptrti  of 
20  Sen,  weight    5.3914  grammes,  quality  V     copper. 
10  Sen,  weight    2.6955  grammes,  quality  J 

Subsidiary  NicM  Coins, 

5  Sen,  weight  4.6654  grammes,  quality  250  parts  of  nickel  and  750  parts  of 
copper. 

Subsidiary  Copper  Coins, 

I  Sen,  wei^t  7.1280  grammes,  quality  ^  950  parts  of  copper;  50  parts  of  tin  and 
%  Sen,  weight  3.5640  grammes,  quality  j      sine 
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CHAPTER  I 


WOMEN   IN   INDUSTRY 


The  industrial  employment  of  women  is  no  new  thing. 
Under  the  primitive  conditions  of  savage  life  women 
have  borne  and  still  bear  the  major  part  of  the  industrial 
burden.  Only  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  wealth 
attendant  upon  a  high  civilization  can  make  possible  the 
creation  of  such  a  leisure  class  as  is  found  to-day,  prob- 
ably to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  among  the 
women  of  the  middleand  higher  ranks  of  society.  Yet  it 
is  under  these  modem  conditions  that  there  has  arisen  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  problems  connected  with  the  in- 
dustrial activity  of  women.  Since  the  close  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  when  the  improvements  in  machinery 
made  it  possible  for  women  and  children  to  do  much  of 
the  work  formerly  restricted  to  men,  the  share  of  the 
former  in  industrial  life  has  received  constantly  increas- 
ing attention.  During  the  first  part  of  the  succeeding 
century  public  feeling  in  England  was  actively  aroused 
by  the  disclosure  of  the  frightful  conditions  prevalent 
among  the  factory  children.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Sadler's  bill  for  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  children  and  young  persons  in  1832  that  we  find 
any  intimation  of  the  recognition  of  special  evils  attend- 
ant upon  the  emplo3rment  of  women  in  factories,  and  of 
the  distinct  problems  which  women's  labor  under  modern 
industrial  conditions  involves.     Since  that  time,  however, 

the  subject  of  the  employment  of  women  has  proved  a 
175]  II 
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fruitful  one  for  special  governmental  investigations.  So 
much  attention  has  in  fact  been  given  to  the  relation  of 
women  to  the  factory  system  that  there  is  danger  of  un- 
derestimating their  activity  during  the  preceding  periods 
when  other  industrial  systems  prevailed. 

There  has  been  no  critical  study  of  the  industrial  posi- 
tion of  women  in  England  under  the  gild  system,  but 
there  are  many  interesting  and  suggestive  references  to 
them  and  to  their  work,  both  in  the  laws  of  the  time  and 
in  the  gild  regulations.  According  to  Lucy  Toulmin 
Smith,  "  scarcely  five  out  of  the  five  hundred  [gilds]  were 
not  formed  equally  of  men  and  women."  *  The  charter 
of  the  Draper's  Company  admitted  women  with  full 
rights,  including  those  of  taking  apprentices  and  mak- 
ing ordinances  for  better  government."  We  find  in  the 
Guildhall  records  that  "the  office  of  Plumber  of  the 
Bridge  was  granted  to  the  widow  Foster,  1595."  The 
Clock  Makers)  founded  in  1632,  had  female  apprentices 
sanctioned  as  late  as  1747,  while  the  Grocers'  Company 
gave  social  recognition  to  the  wives  of  members,  and 
permitted  widows  to  pay  brotherhood  money,  hold  ap- 
prentices, trade,  and  receive  all  the  benefits  of  the  gild.3 
A  good  part  of  the  industrial  provisions  concerning 
women  apply  to  widows,  who,  it  is  evident,  frequently 
carried  on  the  business  after  the  death  of  their  htisbands. 
We  hear  for  example  of  "Widows  of  London  who  make 
great  trade  in  wool  and  other  things,  such  as  Isabella 
Bucknell  and  others."^  It  is  not  uncommon,  however, 
to  find  such  provisions  as  this;  "And  when  a  woman 

*  Toulmin  Smith,  English  Gilds ,  p.  xxx. 

'  Charlotte  Carmichael  Stopes,  British  Freewomen,    Their  Historical 
Privilege^  p.  81. 

*Ibid,i  p.  81. 

^ Rolls  of  the  Hundreds,  vol.  i.,  pp.  403-404. 
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coverte  de  baron  follows  any  craft  within  the  said  city  by 
herself  apart,  with  which  the  husband  in  no  way  inter- 
meddles, such  woman  shall  be  bound  as  a  single  woman 
as  to  all  that  concerns  her  said  craft."  *  She  can  be  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  and  has  her  duties  and  penalties  as 
well  as  her  privileges. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  give  undue  weight  to  the 
industrial  independence  attained  by  a  few  women,  and  to 
confuse  the  membership  of  women  in  the  gild  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  social  functions  with  direct  participation  in  its 
economic  privileges.  Women  ordinarily  became  free  of 
the  gild  not  in  their  own  right  but  as  wives  or  daughters 
of  gild  members.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  statutes  regulating  apprenticeship  and  wages 
applied  ordinarily  to  men  and  women  alike,  to  find  gild 
regulations  similar  to  the  following:  "No  one  of  the 
trade  shall  set  any  woman  to  work  other  than  his  wedded 
wife  and  daughter."*  That  the  industrial  efficiency  of 
wives  and  daughters,  however,  quite  generally  supple- 
mented that  of  the  head  of  the  family  is  clear.  The  per- 
formance of  ordinary  household  duties  by  no  means 
exhausted  the  range  of  their  activity. 

It  is  evident  that  under  the  gild  system,  as  at  the 
present  time,  there  was  a  marked  tendency  toward  the 
segregation  of  women  workers  in  particular  industries. 
We  hear  of  "women,  that  is  to  say,  brewers,  bakers, 
carders,  and  spinners,  and  workers  as  well  of  wool  as  of 
linen  cloth  and  of  silk ;  brawdsters  and  breakers  of  wool, 
and  all  others  that  do  use  and  work  all  handy  work,"^ 
being  especially  exempted  from  certain  restrictions.     It 

^**  Liber  Aldus,**  compiled  1419,  trans,  by  Henry  T.  Riley,  p.  181. 

^MemoruUs  of  London  and  London  Life  in  the  Xllltht  XlVth  and 
XVth  Centuries,    Edited  by  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  pp.  217,  278  and  547. 

^Siatuies  at  Large,  37  Edward  III.,  c.  6. 
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is  clear  that  they  were  at  that  time  practically  in  control 
of  those  industries.  Especially  in  the  interests  of  the  silk 
women  were  numerous  acts  passed,  such  as  that  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  silk  by  the  Lombards  and 
others,  *'  imagining  to  destroy  the  said  mystery  and  all 
such  virtuous  occupations  of  women  in  the  said  realm."' 
Such  extension  of  the  range  of  men's  activity  should  not 
be  forgotten  or  passed  over  in  silence  when  the  present 
field  of  women's  labor  attracts  increasing  attention  and 
in  some  quarters  arouses  alarm.  When  direct  competi- 
tion between  men  and  women  sprang  up,  the  result  was 
usually  that  women  were  retained  only  in  the  simpler 
parts  of  the  work,  while  those  in  which  the  development 
of  a  high  degree  of  skill  was  possible,  or  in  which  physi- 
cal strength  was  an  advantage,  were  taken  over  by  men. 
Under  the  domestic  system  of  industry,  which  devel- 
oped with  the  weakening  of  the  control  exercised  by  the 
gilds,  the  division  of   labor  continued   much  the  same. 

« 

Women  and  children  were  still  engaged  in  industrial  life, 
but  ordinarily  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  men.  There  seem  to  have  been  few  cases  where 
both  sexes  were  engaged  in  the  same  branches  of  work. 
Defoe,  in  his  classic  description  of  the  woolen  industry 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  says:  *' Though  we  met  few  People 
without  Doors,  yet  within  we  saw  the  Houses  full  of 
lusty  Fellows,  some  at  the  Dye- vat,  some  at  the  Loom, 
others  dressing  the  cloths;  the  Women  and  Children 
cording  or  spinning ;  all  employed,  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest ;  scarce  an3rthing  above  four  years  old  but  its 
Hands  were  sufficient  for  its  own  Support."* 

^Statutes  at  Large,  Henry  VI.,  c.  5. 
'  Daniel  Defoe,  A  Tour  through  the  Whole  Island  of  Great 
4th  ed.,  vol.  iii,  p.  159. 
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It  is  generally  conceded  that  women  played  a  greater 
part  in  industrial  life  under  the  domestic  system  than  in 
the  preceding  period,  but  of  the  real  extent  and  charac- 
ter of  their  work  we  have  little  information  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  the  increasing 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  extension  of  the 
factories  caused  apprehensions  of  disaster  among  the 
home  manufacturers,  resulting  in  an  agitation  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  apprenticeship  laws  and  the  limitation  of 
looms,  and  a  parliamentary  investigation  was  made  into 
the  relative  merits  of  the  domestic  and  of  the  factory 
system.  The  results  of  this  appear  in  the  Report  of  the 
Woolen  Manufacture  of  England  in  1806.  The  condi- 
tions here  reflected  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  not 
only  of  the  woolen  trade,  but,  in  a  general  way,  of  the 
other  textile  industries  of  that  time.  The  description  of 
the  domestic  system  applies  as  well  to  a  much  earlier 
period.  The  report  recognizes  three  systems  under 
which  the  woolen  manufacture  is  carried  on :  the  domes- 
tic, the  master  clothier,  and  the  factory  system.  The 
second  of  these,  the  master  clothier  system,  is  practically 
identical  with  the  system  under  which,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  ready-made  clothing  is  still  to  some  extent  manu- 
factured in  New  York.  The  master  clothier  was  the 
owner  of  the  raw  material,  the  wool,  which  was  made  up 
sometimes  in  part  in  his  own  home,  but  more  often  in 
the  homes  of  his  workmen,  where  the  whole  family 
united  in  the  work.  This  system  differed  from  the 
domestic  system  in  that  the  workmen  had  ceased  to  own 
the  material  upon  which  they  and  their  families  worked, 
and  had  become  wage-earners;  from  the  factory  system 
in  that  the  workers  were  not  massed  in  large  establish- 
ments by  the  employer,  but  the  material  was  given  out 
to  be  made  up  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  homes  oi  the 
people. 
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In  the  descriptions  of  both  the  domestic  and  the  mas- 
ter clothier  system,  we  find  many  instances  in  which  the 
family  is  treated  as  a  productive  unit,  as,  for  example, 

* 

when  a  master  asserts  that  he  employs  "three  or  four 
families."  Of  the  division  of  labor  within  the  family,  we 
get  a  fairly  typical  view  from  the  following  extracts: 
"Q.  'Do  you  employ  women  to  spin?'  A.  'Yes/  Q. 
'A  man  who  has  a  wife  may  have  her  assistance  to  spin?' 
A.  *Yes;  and  some  of  them  warp  and  web,  and  the 
children  fetch  the  bobbins,  and  so  on ;  there  are  a  great 
many  things  a  family  may  assist  in/  Q.  'With  respect 
to  dyeing  the  wool,  the  buying,  the  putting  it  in,  and 
weaving  it,  those  things  must  be  done  by  persons  who 
have  skill,  but  the  rest  may  be  done  by  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  persons  in  the  family?'     A.  *Yes/"' 

*'Q.  'Has  she  [your  wife]  often  rendered  you  assist- 
ance .  .  .  ?'  A.  'Yes;  she  was  always  brought  up  to 
it.'  Q.  '  Is  that  a  general  practice  in  your  part  of  the 
country?'  A.  'Yes.'  Q.  'Is  it  common  for  people's 
daughters  to  assist  them  likewise?'  A.  'In  our  part  of 
the  country  when  a  man  has  a  family,  whether  they  be 
boys  or  girls,  as  soon  as  they  get  big  enough  they  put 
them  to  it.'  Q.  '  Are  the  girls  or  women  apprenticed  to 
it?'  A.  'That  is  according  to  whether  they  have  got 
parents  to  look  over  them  or  not.  If  they  have  their 
fathers  to  teach  them,  there  is  no  occasion  of  any  ap- 
prenticeship. ...  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  general  practice ; 
there  are  some  that  are,  .  .  .  and  some  that  get  into  it 
without.""* 

Spinning,  however,  was  an  occupation  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  families  of  weavers.     It  was  also  a  com- 

'^  Report  of  ike   Woolen  Manufacture  of  England^  Parliamentary 
Papers,  1806,  p.  6. 

^Ibid,,  p.  346. 
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mon  by-employment  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  rural 
laborers,  and  served  to  increase  appreciably  the  family 
earnings. 

We  find  then  that  while  women  were  actively  em- 
ployed in  industry,  it  was  in  a  supplementary  fashion,  in 
the  simpler,  less  skilled  branches,  and  that  it  was  only  in 
rare  cases  that  they  received  such  systematic  and  pro* 
longed  training  as  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase, dye,  and  weave  wool.  All  of  this  knowledge  was 
necessary  for  the  domestic  master  manufacturer. 

Under  the  old  hand  loom  system  there  is  no  trace  of 
a  difference  in  the  rate  of  payment  of  women  as  compared 
with  men.  The  question  apparently  did  not  arise. 
When  the  women  did  weaving  it  was  generally  of  an  in- 
ferior class  of  work,  for  which  they  were  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  old  men  and  the  boys  with  whom  they  came 
into  competition.  In  case  the  husband  or  father  was 
himself  the  owner  of  the  product,  there  was  no  question 
of  definite  wages.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  family 
worked  for  a  master,  there  was  either  no  separation  in 
wages,  or  the  wages  of  the  women  were  drawn  by  the 
husband  or  father.  Of  the  position  of  widows  there  is 
less  definite  information  than  under  the  gild  system. 
One  young  man  describes  himself  as  ''not  exactly  a 
master  clothier,  but  carrying  on  the  business  in  my 
mother's  name." '  No  record  was  made  of  the  financisd 
arrangements  in  this  case.  There  is  no  indication  of  the 
existence  of  any  considerable  number  of  women  with 
training'  sufficient  to  enable  them  actively  to  conduct  the 
business  after  the  death  of  their  husbands. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  with  exactness  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  factory  system  upon 

^Report  of  ike   Woolen  Manufdcimre  of  England ^  P»rliamontaty 
Fiafers^  2806^  p.  67. 
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the  number  of  women  in  industry,  since  definite  statisti- 
cal material  for  the  preceding  period  is  lacking.  In  so 
far  as  the  processes  to  which  the  new  inventions  of  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  applied  were  those 
that  had  formerly  been  in  the  hands  of  women,  the  re- 
sult was  probably  a  diminution  in  the  actual  number  of 
women  engaged.  Of  the  two  chief  processes  in  the  tex- 
tile industry,  spinning  and  weaving,  the  former,  which 
had  been  peculiarly  the  occupation  of  women,  was  the 
first  to  be  revolutionized  by  new  methods.  The  inven- 
tion of  the  spinning  jenny  and  of  the  mule  made  possible 
the  production  of  a  fine  thread  at  low  cost.  Machine 
spinning  rapidly  superseded  hand-work,  and  the  number 
of  women  employed  was  at  least  temporarily  much  re- 
duced. The  effect  was  widely  felt.  Where  spinning  had 
served  as  a  by-employment,  as  had  been  the  case  among 
the  rural  population,  the  women  could  not  follow  their 
work  to  the  factory,  and  for  large  numbers  of  them  there 
was  no  other  employment.  In  the  case  of  those  families 
in  which  all  the  members  had  been  cloth  workers,  partial 
compensation  for  the  loss  in  spinning  was  made  by  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  wages  of  weavers.  Mobile  female 
labor  that  could  readily  be  concentrated  in  the  mill  towns 
found  employment  here,  but  the  demand  for  women's 
work  even  here  was  less  than  might  have  been  expected, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  opportunities  for  utilizing  the 
labor  of  children  had  been  greatly  increased.  In  general, 
the  reports  unite  in  calling  attention  rather  to  the  with- 
drawal of  work  from  large  numbers  of  women,  than  to 
their  extended  opportunities. 

On  the  other  hand,  further  inventions  tended  to  open 
up  to  women  work  that  had  previously  been  performed 
in  the  main  by  men.  The  factories  established  for  the 
weaving  of  woolen  goods  employed  almost  exclusively 
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girls.  The  ability  of  the  women  to  perform  this  work 
on  power  looms  was  not,  however,  the  only  reason  for 
their  employment.  Domestic  weaving  still  continued. 
While  the  girls  manifested  a  preference  for  factory  life, 
since  it  freed  them  from  the  restraints  of  home,  the  boys 
favored  the  domestic  loom.  To  them  it  offered  an 
opportunity  for  learning  the  trade,  with  the  hope  of 
advancement  and  of  greater  ultimate  liberty.  The  same 
influence  can  be  seen  working  to-day  in  favor  of  the 
small  shop  in  the  clothing  trade  in  New  York,  whose 
struggle  with  its  rival,  the  factory,  is  but  a  repetition  of 
this  earlier  conflict.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is, 
apart  from  the  question  of  relative  wages,  a  distinct 
tendency  toward  the  grouping  of  girls  in  factories,  and 
of  men  in  small  shops.  As  long  as  the  domestic  loom 
contended  against  the  power  loom  we  find,  however, 
among  the  mill  workers,  comparatively  few  married 
women,  since  the  mill  girls  on  marrying  weavers  found 
that  if  allowance  were  made  for  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vices as  housekeepers,  they  could  be  as  profitably  em- 
ployed in  working  at  home  as  at  the  mill.' 

The  typical  effects  upon  the  employment  of  women  of 
the  introduction  of  machinery  into  a  given  industry  may 
be  said  then  to  be  two-fold.  In  so  far  as  the  new 
machine  performs  mechanically  simple  operations  pre- 
viously performed  by  the  hand  labor  of  women,  there  is 
a  decrease  in  the  number  of  women  demanded  by  the 
industry.  In  so  far  as  the  new  machine  reduces  the 
amount  of  physical  strength  or  of  skill  required  in  spe- 
cific processes,  it  tends  to  further  the  substitution  of 
women  for  men  in  that  industry.     The  relative  impor- 

'  Miss  Qara  Collet,  Report  on  Changes  in  the  Employment  of  Women 
and  Girls  in  Industrial  Centres,  issued  by  Board  of  Trade,  C.  8794, 
p.  19. 
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tance  of  these  two  movements,  the  displacement  of  women 
by  machinery,  and  the  displacement  of  men  by  machinery 
and  women,  would  naturally  vary  in  different  industries. 

There  are  additional  facts  whose  influence  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  order  to  realize  the  full  effect  of 
the  modem  industrial  system  upon  the  relative  employ- 
ment of  men  and  women.  Quite  apart  from  the  effect  of 
machinery  in  reducing  the  amount  of  human  labor  neces- 
sary to  perform  a  given  piece  of  work,  and  even  apart 
from  the  effect  of  division  of  labor,  a  woman  factory  hand 
accomplishes  more  work  on  the  average  than  a  woman 
employed  at  home — that  is,  the  domestic  system  makes 
possible  and  probable  the  diffusion  of  work  among  a 
large  body  of  women  who  are  devoting  only  part  of  their 
time  to  it.  Under  the  definite  hours  and  systematic 
regulation  of  the  factory,  the  same  work  would  be  ac- 
complished by  half  the  number  of  people,  fully  employed. 
There  is  under  the  factory  system  a  concentration  of  work 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  submit  themselves  wholly 
to  its  exigencies ;  under  the  domestic  system,  a  diffusion 
among  those  who  are  partly  employed  in  other  ways. 
This  tendency  toward  concentration  works,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  displacement  of  female  labor  by  mechanical 
processes,  to  reduce  still  further  the  number  of  women 
required. 

The  second  factor  to  be  considered  tends  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  displacement  by  machinery  and  the  con- 
centration of  work.  So  far  the  assumption  has  been  that 
the  amount  of  product  in  the  given  industry  remains 
stationary  under  the  changed  conditions.  But  this  is 
rarely  the  case.  The  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion results  normally  in  a  lower  price  and  an  increased 
demand  for  the  commodity.  As  the  product  is  increased, 
the  number  employed  in  the  various  stages  of  manufac- 
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ture  must  grow  larger.  Whether  this  increase  will  be 
sufficiently  great  in  itself  to  offset  entirely  the  influences 
making  for  reduction  will  depend  upon  the  elasticity  of 
the  demand  for  the  given  article.  In  any  case  the  effect 
of  this  increase  will  of  course  be  felt  in  those  branches  of 
the  industry  still  employing  men,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
women's  work,  and  will  not  affect  the  relative  extent  of 
their  employment. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  considered  the  effects  of  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  of  the  factory  system  into 
a  single  industry,  and  that  an  industry  in  which  women's 
labor  has  a  share.  No  influence  has  been  noted  in  it 
that  tended  toward  the  replacement  of  women  by  men ; 
several  have  been  indicated,  the  balance  between  which 
might  result  either  in  an  increase  or  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  women  employed;  but  the  reduction,  when 
that  occurred,  would  be  compensated  for  by  the  work  of 
machines  or  of  children,  rather  than  of  men.  If  pro- 
gressive methods  were  to  be  introduced  into  such  an  in- 
dustry alone,  there  might  be  fair  ground  for  the  complaint 
that  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  toward  the  trans- 
ference of  the  burdens  of  industrial  life  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  those  best  able  to  bear  them.  But  such 
industries  do  not  stand  alone.  The  inventive  genius 
that  has  made  possible  such  alterations  in  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  one  industry,  has  been  applied  elsewhere  with 
remarkable  results.  The  vast  expansion  of  industry 
characteristic  of  the  last  century  has  often  occurred 
along  lines  with  which  women  have  had  little  to  do. 
The  enormous  growth  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  steel  trades 
are  cases  in  point.  As  machinery  has  come  to  take  the 
place  of  part  of  the  work  of  women,  and  as  women  have 
found  increased  opportunities  through  mechanical  inven- 
tions for  entering  upon  pursuits  formerly  restricted  to 
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men,  so  through  the  further  aid  of  mechanical  inventions 
there  have  opened  up  new  opportunities  for  men.  There 
has  been  a  leveling  up  all  along  the  line.  That  this  has 
occurred  uniformly  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose.  There 
has  been  pressure  first  at  one  point  and  then  at  another, 
and  much  suffering  has  been  undergone  during  the 
process  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  But  that 
economic  expansion  along  the  new  lines  would  have 
been  greatly  retarded  if  there  had  been  no  substitution 
for  man's  work  in  the  old  branches,  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt. 

That  the  establishment  of  the  factory  system  has  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  either  in  the  number  of  women 
industrially  employed,  or  in  the  share  of  the  industrial 
burden  borne  by  women,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove. 
The  factors  in  the  problem  are  too  complicated  for  an 
i  priori  judgment  to  carry  great  weight,  and  the  absence 
of  statistical  material  for  the  earlier  period  makes  a  full 
comparison  impossible.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
fact  that  household  cares  formerly  absorbed  a  greater 
part  of  women's  time  would  of  itself  prove  conclusively 
that  they  participated  less  in  remunerative  employments. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  assume,  however,  that  the 
amount  of  leisure  time  has  not  increased  among  the 
women  of  the  laboring  classes,  this  argument  would  not  | 

be  decisive.     The  government  investigations  of  the  first  | 

half  of  the  nineteenth  century  repeatedly  called  attention 
to  the  large  number  of  women  scattered  throughout  the 
country  who  suffered  from  the  withdrawal  of  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  concentration  of  women  workers  in 
factory  towns  made  more  prominent  their  share  in  in- 
dustry, and  the  numerous  instances  in  which  their  work 
came  to  supersede  that  of  men  helped  to  create  the 
popular  impression  that  their  industrial  importance  was 
increasing. 
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Of  the  present  tendency  of  women's  employment  in 
England,  the  investigations  of  Miss  Clara  Collet  afford 
an  interesting  study.  In  1881  the  women  wage-earners 
constituted  34.05  per  cent,  of  the  females  over  ten 
years  of  age;  in  1891,  34.42  per  cent.'  As  the  increase 
is  less  than  4  per  1000,  we  may  say  that  the  proportion 
of  women  wage-earners  has  remained  practically  station- 
ary. Miss  Collet's  analysis  of  the  English  situation  is 
extremely  suggestive,  and  may  profitably  be  kept  in 
mind  when  the  conditions  in  this  country  are  under  con- 
sideration. She  distinguishes  a  twofold  movement  among 
women : 

First,  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  women  of  the  upper 
middle  class  to  engage  in  remunerative  labor.  The  im- 
pression made  on  the  popular  mind  by  this  movement 
has  been  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  women  affected. 

Second,  a  contrary  movement  on  the  part  of  women 
of  the  laboring  classes  away  from  employment  outside 
the  home,  wherever  the  economic  situation  of  the  family 
makes  this  possible.  Comparing  the  practically  station- 
ary number  of  women  wage-earners  in  the  country  at 
large  with  the  increase  of  middle-class  women  employed, 
she  reaches  the  conclusion  that  this  increase  must  have 
been  counterbalanced  by  an  actual  decrease  in  the  em- 
ployment of  women  of  the  laboring  classes,  made  possible 
by  the  ihcreasing  prosperity  of  that  class.  This  conclu- 
sion, however,  is  one  that  will  doubtless  not  be  permitted 
to  pass  undisputed. 

The  history  of  the  industrial  employment  of  women  in 
the  United  States  is  much  simpler  than  that  of  England. 

^Miss  Clara  Collet,  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Employment  of 
Women  and  Girls,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  C,  7564,  p.  72. 
Statistics  for  igoi  are  unfortunately  not  yet  available. 
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Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  were  practically 
no  women  wage-earners  saVe  in  domestic  service.  We 
hear  of  the  occasional  widow  who  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  left  by  her  husband,  and  of  the 
single  woman  who  acted  as  village  dressmaker.  A  few 
women,  it  is  true,  found  time  in  the  home  to  earn  money 
by  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  and  linen,  by  the 
growing  and  weaving  of  silk,  by  knitting,  or  by  the 
making  of  articles  of  clothing  and  embroideries  that  they 
sent  out  in  vessels  engaged  in  the  exportation  of  fish. 
But  for  the  most  part  even  exceptional  energy  found 
place  for  itself  in  supplying  the  numerous  requirements 
of  the  household,  in  spinning  and  weaving  the  cloth,  in 
dyeing  and  dressing  it,  in  making  it  up  into  garments, 
and  in  the  manifold  activities  of  baking,  brewing  and 
house-cleaning. 
The  history  of  women's  work  outside  the  home  in  this 

country  may  fairly  be  said  to  begin  with  the  rise  of  the 

« 

cotton  industry  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  New  England  factory  towns 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  drew  in- 
creasing attention  to  the  problems  connected  with 
women's  labor,  and  to  this  interest  the  influx  of  women 
into  general  industrial  life  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
added  not  a  little.  The  United  States  census  for  i860 
gives  the  first  definite  statements  as  to  the  occupations 
of  women  and  children,  and  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  in  1870  there  have  been  numerous  governmental 
investigations  of  the  various  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  changes  here  in  the  nature  of  women's  activities 
have  been  such  as  are  characteristic  of  the  transition  period 
in  which  a  new  country  with  undeveloped  manufactures 
and  a  practically  isolated  family  economy  is  passing  into 
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a  nation  with  org^anized  industry.  Under  such  condi- 
tions there  will  be  for  a  time  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  wage-earning  women,  the  body  being  re- 
cruited from  the  mass  of  those  for  whom  in  the  past 
opportunity  for  such  work  had  alone  been  lacking,  or  of 
those  freed  from  domestic  labor  through  the  withdrawal 
of  certain  industries  from  the  homes.  There  comes  a 
time  when  the  process  of  adjustment  to  this  fundamental 
change  is  complete,  and  any  further  accession  to  the 
ranks  of  women  workers  must  be  explained  on  other 
grounds,  either  social  or  economic,  such  as  a  change  in 
the  interests  and  standards  of  women,  a  lowered  mar- 
riage rate,  a  decrease  in  the  wages  for  male  labor,  and 
the  like.  The  situation  differs  markedly  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  since  certain  of  the  western  states  are 
still  in  the  transition  stage,  while  the  conditions  in  New 
England  approximate  more  nearly  to  those  of  countries 
industrially  old. 

The  Census  figures  for  1880  and  1890  seem  to  show 
an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  women  in  gainful 
occupations.  In  1880  14.69  per  cent,  of  females  over 
10  years  of  age  were  engaged  in  some  gainful  occupation, 
while  ten  years  later  the  proportion  had  risen  to  16.97  P^ 
cent.'  Of  these  the  greatest  share,  1,667,698,  were  do- 
mestic servants.  Manufactures  ranked  next  with  1,027,- 
242,  then  agriculture  claimed  679,523,  and  professional 
services  and  trade  and  transportation  completed  the  list, 
with  respectively  311,687  and  228,421  employees.'  With 
the  groups  other  than  those  engaged  in  manufactures 
we  have  here  nothing  to  do. 

For  more  exact  information  concerning  the  women  in 

^  Report  on  Population,  United  StaUs  Census,  1890,  i>art  ii,  p.  Ixxx. 

*Idid.,  part  ii,  p.  Ixxxviii.    Occtipation  statistics  of  the  Census  for 
1900  are  not  yet  available. 
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the  various  manufacturing  industries  and  their  distribu- 
tion, reference  must  be  made  to  the  special  reports  on 
manufactures,  which  furnish  the  numbers  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  following  maps  and  tables.  Map  A  indicates  the 
distribution  of  women  engaged  in  manufactures  in  1900 
throughout  the  different  states.  On  the  basis  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  industrial  employment  of  women  has 
been  carried,  it  is  evident  that  the  country  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first,  including 
those  states  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  Ohio,  is 
primarily  the  region  of  women's  industrial  activity.  The 
textile  factories  and  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  New 
England,  the  clothing  trade  and  the  varied  industries  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  the  silk  mills  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  canning  factories  of  Maryland,  all  contribute 
their  quota  to  the  result.  Adjoining  this  territory  is  the 
second  section,  which  extends  westward  through  Minne- 
sota and  Missouri,  and  south  to  Georgia.  This  is  a 
region  in  which  some  industries  employing  women  flour- 
ish, especially  in  the  large  cities  of  Illinois  and  Ohio,  but 
the  number  of  women  workers  bears  a  much  smaller 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  women  than  in  the 
former  group.  The  line  between  this  section  and  the 
rest  of  the  country,  in  which  the  proportion  of  women  is 
so  small  as  to  be  unrepresented  on  the  map,  is  by  no 
means  as  sharp  and  clear  as  it  appears.  The  leading 
industries  of  West  Virginia  are  not  such  as  to  make  the 
general  employment  of  women  possible,  but  Kentucky 
and  Georgia  rank  only  slightly  below  some  of  the  states 
in  the  shaded  groups.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  the  general  progress  of  manufactures  in  the 
South,  of  which  so  much  is  heard,  the  proportion  of  the 
whole  number  of  women  employed  in  that  work  is  still 
very  low  there.    The  third  section  referred  to  includes 
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the  rest  of  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  two  states, 
Or^on  and  California.  The  limited  development  of 
manufactures  in  this  section  affords  women  but  few 
opporttmities  for  employment.  Oregon  forms  an  appar- 
ent rather  than  real  exception,  since  its  women  wage- 
earners  in  manufactures  embrace  only  i.oi  per  cent,  of 
the  population  —  the  lowest  percentage  to  be  found 
among  the  states  in  the  shaded  areas.  With  California 
the  situation  is  very  different.  The  industrial  employ- 
ment of  women  is  here  to  be  explained  partly  by  the 
existence  of  cities,  where  women  make  dresses,  men's 
clothing,  shirts,  hats,  etc.  A  more  important  reason, 
however,  for  the  large  number  in  California  in  compari- 
son with  the  remaining  western  states  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extent  to  which  the  canning  and  preserving  of  fruits 
is  there  carried  on.  This  work  occupies  the  time  of 
about  one-third  of  the  women  employed  in  manufactures 
tn  California.' 

The  table  on  the  next  page  presents  the  figures  used  as 
a  basis  for  Map  A,  and  other  figures  which  make  possible 
some  generalizations  as  to  the  present  trend  in  the  differ- 
ent states  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  women : 

^For  the  industries  of  the  various  states,  see  BulUHns  on  Manufac- 
tmrts,  TweUih  Cemsus  of  ike  United  States. 


TABLE  A. 

WoMBN  Wagb-Earnbrs  Elf  ploybd  in  thb  Manufactuking 
Industries  in  thb  Unitbd  States.^ 


Statb. 


Rhode  Island .... 
New  Hampshire  •  • 
Massachusetts  .  •  . 
Connecticut  .... 

New  York 

Maine 

New  Jersey  .... 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania .... 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Vermont 

Ohio 

California 

Illinois 

Michigan 

North  Carolina   .  . 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Indiana  ...  •  .  . 
South  Carolina  .  •   . 

Virginia 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Colorado 

Iowa 

West  Virginia  .  .  . 

Florida 

Utah 

Tennessee 

Washington  .... 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Alabama 

Montana 

Mississippi 

Texas 

North  Dakota  .  .  . 

Wyoming 

South  Dakota  .  .  . 

Arkansas 

Nevada 

Idaho  

Arizona 

New  Mexico  .... 
Oklahoma 


United  States 


Number  of  Women 

Wage-Earners  in 

Manufactures. 


1900. 


1,031,522 


1890. 


25,602 

20,933 

133,452 

36,111 

194,350 
21,051 

37,095 
26,432 

87,035 
2,890 
3,159 
2,745 

41,531 

11,774 
32,010 

12,857 
6,227 

12,751 
18,294 

12,315 
3,775 
9,651 

5,1 


803,683 


Percentage  of 

Total  Female 

Population. 


1900. 


2.79 


1890. 


14.43 
11.02 

1 1. 51 
Q.32 

6.43 
6.41 
5.12 
5.02 
3.36 

3.49 
2.61 

1.68 

2.28 

2.32 

0.76 

1.57 
1. 41 
1. 14 
0.65 
1. 16 
0.91 
0.61 
0.65 
0.90 
1.22 

0.73 
0.57 
0.39 
0.69 

0.50 

0.37 

0.37 
0.30 

0.37 
0.25 

0.17 

0.19 

0.19 

o.io 

0.28 

0.09 

0.09 

0.09 

0.06 

0.04 

0.02 

o.oi 


1 3- 


*I.OI 

♦1.56 
0.06 

*0.I3 
*o.90 

0.36 
*0.07 

0.71 
0.46 
0.23 
0.98 

0.20 
0.74 

0.00 
0.05 

O.IO 

0.41 

0.79 

0.15 

0.20 
0.40 
0.26 

*o.03 

*0.43 
0.05 
0.20 

O.II 

0.21 
0.20 
0.22 
0.08 
0.18 
0.14 
0.03 
0.01 
0.04 
♦0.14 
0.03 
0.02 
0.02 
0.03 

O.Od 

0.06 
0.07 


2.63    .    0.16 


*  The  figures  showing  the  number  of  women  wage-earners  in  manufactures  in  1900 
and  in  1890  are  those  of  Bulletin  no.  ISO,  T^uelfth  Census  of  the  United  States^  pp.  10-13. 
The  percentages  in  the  two  succeeding  columns  were  then  computed  by  usmg  as  base 
the  figures  for  the  female  population  of  the  different  states,  as  given  in  the  Elerenth 
and  Twelfth  Censuses. 


*  Decrease. 
28 
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A  Study  of  this  table  leads  us  to  the  following  con- 
clusions concerning  women  wage-earners  in  manufac- 
tures : 

I.  Not  only  has  the  absolute  number  of  women  em- 
ployed in  manufactures  increased  in  the  ten  years 
between  1890  and  1900,  but  it  has  increased  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  has  the  female  population. 

II.  While  in  those  states  in  which  a  large  proportion 
of  women  wage-earners  is  found  the  absolute  number 
of  women  employed  in  manufactures  has  increased  (ex- 
cept in  Maine) »  this  increase  has  in  general  not  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  female  population. 

III.  In  those  states  in  which  a  small  percentage  of 
women  is  employed  in  manufactures,  their  number  has 
increased  both  absolutely  and  in  relation  to  the  female 
population. 

IV.  The  states  in  which  the  largest  absolute  number 
of  women  is  employed  are  by  no  means  the  same  as 
those  in  which  the  largest  proportion  of  women  is 
employed. 

Diagram  A  shows  the  distribution  of  women  in  those 
industries  in  the  United  States  that  in  1890  employed 
more  than  15,000  women.  It  brings  out  clearly  the 
great  concentration  of  women  in  a  few  lines  of  work. 
Two  general  groups  of  work  are  especially  prominent, 
the  .textile  trades  and  the  sewing  trades.  Of  the  total 
number  of  women  in  manufactures,  as  presented  by  the 
Report  of  1890,  the  former  group,  including  the  cotton, 
woolen,  silk,  and  worsted  industries,  employed  nearly  22 
per  cent.,  while  the  sewing  trades,  embracing  the  manu- 
facture of  men's  clothing,  women's  clothing,  shirts,  and 
men's  furnishing  goods,  gave  emplo)mient  to  over  27  per 
cent.  These  two  great  groups  together  represented  49 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  women  in  manufactures, 
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that  is,  over  400,000  women.  Manifestly  the  conditions 
surrounding  employment  in  these  lines  of  work  are 
worthy  of  careful  study.  Over  the  textile  trades  the 
factory  system  has  established  its  control,  but  the 
sewing  trades  are  still  pursued  under  the  most  varied 
conditions,  in  homes,  in  shops,  or  in  factories.  It  is  the 
most  important  industry  in  this  group,  the  manufacture 
of  men's  ready-made  clothing,  that  we  shall  consider  in 
the  following  pages,  an  industry  which  employs  more 
women  than  any  other  except  the  cotton  trade,  and  one 
which  in  the  variety  of  conditions  that  it  presents  is 
second  to  none. 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE   CLOTHING  TRADE 


Men's  clothing  belongs  in  general  to  two  broad 
classes.  It  may  be  either  custom-madey  that  is,  made  to 
the  measure  of  the  purchaser  and  fitted  to  him,  or  it  may 
be  ready-made^  that  is,  cut  in  stock  sizes  and  made  up 
without  reference  to  the  individual  requirements  of  the 
future  wearer.  These  branches  of  the  clothing  trade  are 
quite  distinct.  The  work  is  made  up  under  different 
conditions,  custom  tailors  now  rarely  pass  into  the  ranks 
of  the  workers  on  ready-made  goods,  and  the  two 
groups  of  workmen  have  separate  labor  organizations. 
In  order  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  introduction 
of  technicalities  of  the  trade,  I  have  confined  this  investi- 
gation to  one  branch  of  the  industry;  and  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  women  employed  and  the  varied  con- 
ditions tmder  which  the  work  is  pursued,  I  have  chosen 
that  of  ready-made  clothing. 

Map  B  indicates  the  present  distribution  of  the  read^ 
made  clothing  trade  in  this  country.  From  this  it  is 
clear  that  while  the  industry  is  widely  scattered,  being 
found  to  some  extent  in  thirty  different  states,  its  exten- 
sive development  has  been  confined  to  half  a  dozen  states. 
The  concentration  would  be  still  more  marked  if  the 
distribution  of  the  industry  were  shown  by  cities,  for  it 
is  here  that  the  trade  largely  flourishes.'    New  York, 

'The  material  for  this  purpose  will  be  available  shortly  in  the  com- 
pleted reports  on  Manufactures,  in  the  Tivelfth  Census. 

»95]  3» 
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Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis  are  responsible  for  the  large  numbers  of  employees 
in  this  industry  attributed  to  their  respective  states. 
Boston  no  longer  holds  the  prominent  place  that  it  for- 
merly claimed,  and  Massachusetts  has  little  more  than 
half  the  number  of  workmen  found  in  Missouri,  the  state 
ranking  next  above  it. 

The  following  table  shows  more  in  detail  the  position 
of  the  leading  states  in  this  industry: 

TABLE  B. 

Mbn's  Clothing,  Factory  Product.* 
Total  number  of  employees  in  the  United  States  .  .  120,110 

New  York 4i>300 

Illinois I4>977 

Pennsylvania 10,497 

Maryland • •..*..  9,725 

Ohio . .          6,521 

Missouri • 6,129 

Total  for  these  states 89»i49 

Seventy-four  per  cent.,  therefore,  of  the  whole  number 
of  employes  in  this  industry  is  found  in  these  six  states, 
and  New  York  alone  supplies  over  34  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Although  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Utica,  Bingham- 
ton  and  Newburg  are  all  to  some  extent  engaged  in  the 
clothing  industry,  the  great  body  of  workmen  in  this 
state  is  found  in  New  York  City.  Indeed  it  is  a  common 
saying  in  the  trade  that  half  the  ready-made  clothing  in 
the  United  States  is  manufactured  in  the  city  of  New 

^  This  table  is  compiled  from  the  Bulletins  <m  Manufactures^  ntfelfth 
Census t  and  from  advance  reports  kindly  sent  from  the  Census  Office  in 
Washington.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  the  figures  as  here  given  may 
qot  correspond  exactly  with  those  which  will  appear  later  in  the  Census 
reports,  as  they  are  subject  to  revision.  They  are,  however,  substan- 
tially correct. 


Showing  the  Total  Numbers  of  People  Eufloved  isj  the  Diffei 
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York.  While  this  may  not  be  strictly  trtie»  the  influence 
of  New  York  in  the  clothing  trade  is  so  widely  felt,  its 
predominant  position  is  so  generally  recognized,  and  its 
power  is  so  manifestly  increasing,  that  it  has  seemed 
desirable  in  the  present  instance  to  confine  my  investiga- 
tion to  that  city.  Except,  therefore,  where  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  otherwise,  all  observations  and  conclusions 
in  the  following  study  apply  to  the  city  of  New  York. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  people  now  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing, 
it  is  a  comparatively  young  industry.  Its  history  in  this 
country  is  confined  to  the  last  sixty  years.  As  early  as 
1840  the  English,  Scotch  and  American  journeymen 
tailors  in  New  York  in  the  dull  season  of  the  custom 
trade  made  up  coats,  either  at  their  own  homes  or  at  the 
shop,  for  about  half  the  price  charged  for  a  coat  made  to 
order.  In  this  work  there  was  no  division  of  labor,  the 
entire  coat  being  made  by  one  man.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding decade  some  of  the  Irish,  who  were  at  that  time 
entering  the  country  in  swarms,  took  up  tailoring,  and 
in  the  back  shop  of  the  merchant  tailor  worked  on  ready- 
made  clothing  between  seasons,  but  with  no  change  from 
previous  methods.  By  1850,  however,  some  Germans 
had  entered  the  clothing  trade,  and  it  is  to  these,  coming 
from  a  land  of  home  industries,  that  we  trace  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  division  of  labor.  The  German 
tailor  took  coats,  vests,  and  pants  to  his  home,  and  was 
there  assisted  by  his  wife  and  daughters,  the  work  being 
roughly  divided  into  machine  sewing,  basting  and 
finishing.  The  family  home  shop  in  the  clothing  trade, 
appearing  among  the  Germans  at  that  time,  is  peculiar 
to  the  German  people.  At  the  present  time  its  direct 
successor  is  to  be  found  in  the  small  pants  and  vest 
shops  in  Brooklyn,  now  located  outside  the  home  how- 
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ever,  in  which  the  husband,  wife,  and  two  or  three  sons 
and  daughters,  form  the  nucleus  of  the  workers,  among 
whom  are  to  be  numbered  perhaps  three  or  four  em- 
ployees. This  form  of  organization  is  to  be  found  in 
New  York  among  people  of  no  other  nationality. 

Until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  amount  of  ready- 
made  clothing  manufactured  was  not  extensive,  nor  was 
it  of  fine  quality.  The  bulk  of  it  was  of  cheap  goods, 
and  was  used  by  sailors,  miners,  or  plantation  hands. 
Shortly  after  the  war,  however,  the  business  increased, 
and  the  grade  of  goods  was  improved.  The  better  class 
of  work  was  at  this  time  done  chiefly  in  the  German 
houses.  About  1873  the  Hungarian,  German  and  Aus- 
trian Jews  began  coming  to  this  country.  Among  them 
were  some  tailors,  and  they  introduced  the  next  innova- 
tion, that  of  men  working  exclusively  as  sewing  machine 
operators.  At  first  the  Jews  were  employed  by  the  Ger- 
mans, but  soon  became  contractors  themselves.  Their 
numbers  were  greatly  increased  by  the  influx  of  Russian 
and  Polish  Jews,  and  competition  in  the  trade  became 
fierce.  By  1890  the  Jews  had  virtually  gained  con- 
trol of  the  clothing  industry  in  New  York,  a  control  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  to  the  present  time.' 

There  is  a  large  number  of  shops  in  the  clothing 
trade  that  are  difficult  to  describe  because  of  the  lack  of 
positive  characteristics.  They  differ  from  the  family 
shop  in  that  the  skilled  machine  operator,  and  not  the 
family,  is  the  nucleus  of  the  shop  organization ;  and  from 
the  task  system  in  that  there  is  no  team  work  and  that 
wages  are  frequently  paid  by  the  week.     The  term  fac- 

'  For  the  general  facts  concerning  the  influence  of  the  people  of  dif- 
ferent nationalities  tipon  the  historical  development  of  the  clothing 
trade,  see  the  Report  of  the  Industrial  Cornndssion^  vol.  xv,  p.  324. 
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tory'  could  indeed  be  used  of  one  of  these  shops,  but  it 
seems  convenient  to  restrict  that  term  to  the  large  estab- 
lishments employing  fifty  or  more  workmen,  in  which  a 
considerable  degree  of  division  of  labor  is  observed,  and 
in  which  machine  power  is  used.  These  form  a  fairly 
distinct  class,  to  which  the  term  factory  would  naturally 
be  applied  in  common  speech,  and  a  class  of  growing 
importance.  The  shops  which  we  have  in  mind,  how- 
ever, employ  usually  from  15  to  50  men  and  women,  who 
work  chiefly  by  the  week,  and  are  employed  at  not  more 
than  6  or  8  different  kinds  of  work.  Such  shops  may  be 
regarded  as  belonging  to  a  transition  stage  between  the 
old  home  shop  and  the  modern  factory.  Individual 
establishments  have  passed  from  this  stage  into  the  fac- 
tory stage  by  a  reorganization  of  the  working  system,  in 
some  cases  brought  about  chiefly  by  increase  in  size. 
Such  shops  may  for  convenience  be  called  t^'^nsition 
shops.  To  the  Jews  is  to  be  attributed  the  introduction 
into  New  York  of  these  shops,  in  which  the  skilled  oper- 
ator, capable  of  developing  a  high  degree  of  speed  in  his 
work,  held  the  chief  place. 

In  one  branch  of  the  clothing  industry,  that  of  coat 
making,  a  more  highly  specialized  organization  was  de- 
veloped than  in  the  others,  a  form  of  organization  as 
characteristic  of  the  Jew  as  is  the  family  shop  of  the 
German,  and  one  that  is  a  far  more  efRcient  instrument 

^  From  the  legal  point  of  view  the  significance  of  the  term  "  factory  " 
has  varied  greatly  with  the  time  and  place.  According  to  the  New 
York  State  laws,  it  is  now  ''construed  to  include  also  any  mill,  work- 
shop or  other  manufacturing  establishment  where  one  or  more  persons 
are  employed  at  labor."  New  York  State  Laws  of  1S97^  ch.  415,  {  2, 
Where,  however,  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  different 
classes  of  manufacturing  establishments,  it  seems  legitimate  to  restrict 
the  application  of  the  word  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  its  earlier 
meaning,  as  has  been  done  in  the  text. 
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of  production.     I  refer  to  the  so-called  "task"  system. 
This  system  appeared  first  in  New  York  between  1876 
and  1882,  among  the  Jewish  coat  makers,  and  is  found  in 
no  other  American  city.     Under  the  task  system  the 
work  of  making  a  coat  is  divided  among  three  men, 
known  as  a  "team"  or  "set,"  one  of  whom  does  the 
basting,  another  the  machine  work  or  "  operating,"  and 
the  third  the  "  edge-basting  "  or  finishing.     In  the  begin- 
ning the  men  were  paid  nominally  by  the  week,  the  wages 
of  the  operator  being  $18,  of  the  baster  $16,  and  of  the 
edge-baster,  a  girl;  $7  to  $9;  but  these  wages  were  in 
reality  piece  wages,  since  a  day's  wages  were  secured,  not 
by  working  for  a  stated  period  of  time,  but  by  the  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  amount  of  work, the  "task"  set.     At 
first  this  task  consisted  of  8  or  10  coats,  and  was  readily 
completed  in  a  day.     Some  men  even  earned  7  or  8  days 
wages  in  the  6  day  working  week.     Under  the  task  sys- 
tem however  the  reduction  of  real  wages  proved  singu- 
larly  easy,  since  it  could   be   brought   about   without 
changing  the  nominal  return  to  the  workman  by  merely 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  task.     The  average  work- 
man will  actively  resist  a  reduction  of  wages  or  a  definite 
increase  in  the  hours  of  labor,  when  he  will  make  less 
objection  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  for  the  stated  wage,  if  the  work  can  be  accom- 
plished in  nearly  the  usual  time.     Intensity  of  effort  is 
less  tangible  and  is  less  easily  measured  than  money  price 
or  labor  time.     So  the  task  was  increased  from  8  or  9  to 
10  coats,  to  II,  and  so  on,  until  now  a  "day's  work"  in 
these  shops  means  usually  the  completion  by  the  team  of 
20  coats,  and  sometimes  even  more.    This  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  task  was  inevitably  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  hours  of  labor,  but  the  hours  in  such 
shops  have  always  been  variable  and  the  increase  has 
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come  cp^dually.  Now»  however,  in  6  working  days  of 
la  or  13  hours,  it  is  rare  that  a  team  of  men  can  make 
more  than  4}i  or  $  tasks,  consequently  they  receive 
wages  for  only  4?^  or  5  days'  work.  The  wages,  it  is 
evident  then,  are  in  reality  paid  at  piece  rates,  but  the 
pretense  of  a  standard  weekly  payment  is  maintained. 
The  contractor  always  claims  that  he  would  not  ask  the 
men  to  work  for  lower  wages — he  demands  only  that 
they  shall  make  one  more  coat  a  day. 

Not  only  does  the  fact  that  wages  are  paid  at  substan- 
tially piece  rates  serve  as  an  incentive  to  rapid  work,  but 
the  division  of  work  among  the  members  of  the  team  has 
a  similar  influence.  The  most  rapid  worker  spurs  on 
his  companions.  Especially  has  this  been  the  case  where 
the  contractor  himself  has  worked  as  a  member  of  the 
team,  an  arrangement  formerly  quite  common. 

Under  the  task  system  the  labor  of  the  team  is  sup- 
plemented by  that  of  several  other  workers.  There  is 
the  presser,  whose  duties  are  indicated  by  his  name,  the 
girl  to  sew  on  buttons  and  tack  pockets,  and  the  girl 
who  fells  the  armholes  and  the  bottoms  of  the  coats. 
The  contractor  himself  has  a  general  oversight  of  the 
work  done,  trimming  the  parts  after  the  lining  has  been 
fastened  to  the  outside,  and  re-shaping  the  coat  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  success  of  the  task  system  in  New  York  in  driv- 
ing out  the  joumejrman  tailor  from  the  manufacture  of 
ready-made  coats  in  all  but  a  few  establishments  (where 
he  continues  to  find  employment  on  the  best  grade  of 
work),  and  in  almost  entirely  displacing  the  German 
home  shops  in  the  same  branch  of  the  trade,  was  due  to 
two  causes.  The  first  was  its  introduction  of  a  more  defi- 
nite division  of  labor,  which  resulted  in  the  development 
of  workmen  each  skilled  in  a  single  branch  of  work.     The 
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second  was  the  incentive  that  it  offered  to  greater  in- 
tensity of  effort.  The  conflict,  moreover,  was  one  not 
merely  between  different  systems  of  work,  but  also 
between  different  races.  The  importance  of  the  racial 
factor  in  determining  the  result  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  Jewish  tailor  is  quick,  alert,  and  above  all  ambitious 
to  rise  from  the  grade  of  laborer  to  that  of  a  controller 
of  labor.  To  open  a  small  contractor's  shop,  for  which 
a  capital  of  $50  is  said  to  be  sufficient,  has  been  his  great 
desire,  and  with  this  object  in  view  the  Jewish  coat- 
maker  will  work  with  tireless  energy. 

As  we  have  said,  the  Jews  had  by  1890  secured  control 
of  the  New  York  ready-made  clothing  industry,  but 
about  that  time  certain  sections  of  the  work  began  to 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Italians.  Their  numbers  have 
steadily  increased  until  now  hardly  a  clothing  shop  can 
be  found  in  New  York,  whether  Jewish,  German,  Lith- 
uanian, or  Irish  and  American,  for  which  the  felling  is 
not  done  by  Italian  women,  while  the  men  are  in  some 
cases  employed  as  operators.  The  introduction  of  the 
Italian  women  has  come  about  for  reasons  very  different 
from  those  responsible  for  the  entrance  of  the  Jews.  If 
the  wages  of  the  latter  are  compared  with  those  of  the 
Germans  or  Lithuanians  doing  the  same  class  of  work 
here,  it  will  be  found  that  the  weekly  earnings  of  the 
Jews  are  relatively  high ;  but  their  piece  wages  are  low, 
and  their  emplo)rment  is  therefore  profitable  to  the  con- 
tractor. The  Italian  woman,  however,  holds  her  own 
against  all  other  finishers,  not  because  she  works  faster, 
and  so  earns  as  much  at  lower  piece  rates,  but  because 
she  does  the  same  amount  of  work  for  lower  wages. 
She  is  content  to  receive  less,  and  consequently  has 
secured  a  complete  monopoly  of  part  of  the  work,  the 
felling  and  finishing  of  ready-made  clothing. 
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An  increasingly  large  place  has  been  made  for  this 
class  of  relatively  unskilled  labor  by  the  growth  of  the 
factory  system.  This  gained  a  foothold  in  New  York 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  is  now  pushing  hard  the  task 
system  and  the  small  shop.  The  large  shop,  in  which 
usually  from  50  to  200  men  and  women  are  employed, 
among  whom  the  work  is  minutely  subdivided,  was 
practically  unknown  here  in  the  clothing  trade  until 
some  time  after  it  had  been  introduced  in  other  Ameri- 
can cities,  and  this  method  of  working  is  still  frequently 
referred  to  by  contractors  here  as  the  "Boston  system." 
The  factory,  with  its  minute  subdivision  of  labor,  pos- 
sesses two  advantages  in  the  clothing  trade  that  are 
commonly  associated  with  it,  namely,  increased  skill  and 
speed  through  concentration  of  effort,  and  gain  through 
the  substitution  of  less  skilled  labor  in  the  simpler  oper- 
ations. The  development  of  high  skill  in  certain  branches 
in  some  cases  makes  it  possible  entirely  to  do  without 
parts  of  the  work  formerly  necessary,  and  so  to  effect  an 
additional  saving.  Increase  in  output  owing  to  the  use 
of  mechanical  power,  which  is  often  largely  instrumental 
in  the  growth  of  factories,  plays  in  this  case  a  less  im- 
portant part.  The  advantages  offered  have  in  New 
York  been  partly  offset  by  three  facts:  First,  that  the 
hours  of  labor  in  the  factory  are  limited,  while  those  in 
the  small  shop  can  be  indefinitely  increased;  second, 
that  the  factory  system  presents  fewer  opportunities 
for  the  "driving"  or  "speeding  up"  of  the  men  than 
does  the  ingenious  task  system ;  and  third,  that  the  fac- 
tory is  in  many  cases  less  popular  with  the  Jewish  work- 
man. Working  in  the  small  shop  has  often  proved  to 
the  Jew  the  readiest  means  of  starting  in  business  for 
himself,  and  even  when  this  proves  impossible,  he  some- 
times prefers   the  general  independence  which  he  can 
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maintain  in  the  small  shop,  the  freedom  to  come  and  go 
when  he  will  and  to  work  early  and  late,  to  the  more 
closely  regulated  life  in  the  factory.  The  Jew  is  first  and 
last  an  individualist,  impatient  of  control. 

It  is  apparently  for  these  reasons  that  the  clothing 
factories  have  been  established  slowly  in  New  York,  and 
in  spite  of  their  manifest  advantages  have  by  no  means 
driven  out  the  small  shops.  The  exhaustive  study  of  the 
relative  cost  of  manufacturing  clothing  by  various  meth- 
ods, made  in  a  report  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Industrial  Commission,  indicates  clearly  the  superior 
competing  power  in  this  trade  of  the  factory  system. 
This  power,  it  is  also  plainly  recognized,  would  be 
materially  increased  if  the  task  shops  were  restricted  to 
the  same  hours  of  labor  as  are  observed  in  the  factories.' 

We  find  at  the  present  time,  then,  that  ready-made 
clothing  is  manufactured  in  New  York  under  four  sets 
of  conditions ;  it  may  be  made  in  the  small  family  shop, 
in  the  transition  shop,  under  the  task  system,  or  in  the 
factory.  It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  a  few 
establishments  still  give  out  garments  of  the  most  expen- 
sive ready-made  class  to  be  wholly  put  together  by  the 
single  skilled  tailor,  but  so  small  a  percentage  of  the 
work  is  done  in  this  way  that  we  shall  not  consider  it 
further.  The  lines  between  these  different  methods  of 
manufacture  are  not  always  as  clear  as  in  the  typical 
cases  that  we  have  considered,  nor  are  the  conditions 
precisely  the  same  in  the  making  of  different  articles. 
For  example,  a  pair  of  pants  made  in  what  we  would 
call  a  factory,  may  embody  the  work  of  no  more  people 
than  a  coat  manufactured  in  a  home  shop,  for  the  work 
on  the  former  is  less  capable  of  subdivision  than  is  the 
work  on  the  latter — yet  in  practice  there  is  usually  little 

^Report  of  the  Industtiai  Commissiont  vol.  xv,  p.  351. 
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difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  these  four  t3rpes  of 
manufacture. 

While  there  are  some  establishments  in  which  complete 
suits  of  clothing  are  made,  shops  in  general  confine  them- 
selves to  the  manufacture  of  one  or  at  most  two  parts. 
We  findy  moreover,  marked  difference  in  the  organization 
of  shops,  according  to  the  articles  of  clothing  made  in 
them.  It  is  claimed  that  half  the  ready-made  coats 
manufactured  in  New  York  are  still  made  under  the  task 
system.'  The  t3rpical  task  shop  for  the  making  of  coats 
employs  three  teams  (each  composed  of  operator,  baster, 
and  edge-baster) ,  two  pressers  (paid  either  by  the  piece 
or  week),  one  girl  for  sewing  on  buttons  and  tacking 
pockets  (paid  by  the  week),  and  six  women,  who  at 
home  fell  the  armholes  and  buttons  of  the  coats  and 
receive  piece  wages.  The  places  of  the  latter  may  be 
taken  by  three  girls  working  in  the  shop.  The  con- 
tractor himself  does  the  trimming  and  the  busheling.' 
The  employment  of  three  teams  has  been  found  profitable, 
because  they  can  just  keep  two  average  pressers  busy, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  two-team  shops. 
The  largest  task  shop  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  a 
Lithuanian  one  in  Brooklyn,  where  57  men  and  g^rls  are 
working,  and  it  is  also  unique  in  being  a  non- Jewish  task 
shop.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  large  shop  where  this  system 
is  employed.  A  well-informed  coat  manufacturer,  who 
has  been  in  this  business  in  New  York  for  fifteen  years, 
says  that  not  three  task  shops  in  this  city  employ  over 
thirty  workers.  Many  task  shops  were  formerly  to  be 
found   in   the   tenement  houses,  and  were  among  the 

'  Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission^  vol.  xv,  p.  345.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly a  generous  estimate,  and  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that 
made  by  labor  leaders  in  the  garment  trade. 

'  Repairing  and  re-shaping  the  garments  when  necessary. 
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places  popularly  known  as  sweat-shops.  They  are  legally 
permitted  only  in  factory  buildings,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
introduction  of  the  license  system  in  tenement  work,*  the 
very  small  shops,  in  which  th^  profits  were  not  sufficient 
to  pay  for  an  independent  work-place,  have  been  given  up. 

Many  coats  are  made  up  in  shops  in  which  the 
number  of  employees  varies  from  13  or  15  to  30  or  40, 
and  in  which  differing  degrees  of  division  of  labor  are 
found.  In  some  of  them  the  operators  are  divided  into 
classes,  which  do  different  grades  of  work,  and  a  similar 
distinction  is  made  among  the  basters.  "Helpers"  are 
also  found  in  the  different  classes.  The  felling  is  rarely 
divided,  and  is  usually  given  out  to  be  done  at  home. 
Buttonholes  also  are  made  outside  the  shop.  The  wages 
of  the  inside  workers  are  usually  paid  by  the  piece,  but 
sometimes  by.  the  week.     The  employers  are  chiefly  Jews. 

At  present  there  is  no  grade  of  coat  that  is  not  made 
in  New  York  under  the  minute  subdivision,  or  "  section," 
system  in  factories.  The  Industrial  Commission  found 
the  cheapest  lined  coat  in  the  country — for  which  the 
contract  price  is  nineteen  cents — made  up  in  Brooklyn  in 
such  an  establishment,  and  the  manufacturers  have  them- 
selves started  such  factories  for  their  best  grade  of  ready- 
made  clothing.  In  one  factory  which  may  be  regarded 
as  typical,  we  find  that  the  machine  work  on  each 
coat  has  been  divided  into  eleven  distinct  parts :  pocket 
making,  sewing  in  sleeves,  sewing  around  sleeves, 
seaming  up  the  coat,  stitching  the  coat,  stitching 
buttons  on  linings,  sewing  around  pockets,  stitching 
under  collars,  making  the  lining,  stitching  canvas, 
and  piping  the  facing.  Each  of  these  divisions  of  the 
work  is  performed  by  a  different  man,  who  does  only 

*  Amendment  to  the  Labor  Law  as  made  by  New  York  State  Laws  of 
1899,  c.  191. 
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the  one  thing.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  several  workmen  in  a  single  branch,  as  in  the 
case  of  pocket  makers,  of  whom  this  establishment  has  six. 
The  basting  is  similarly  divided,  into  the  chief  basting, 
edge  basting,  canvas  basting,  shoulder  basting,  pairing 
sleeves  and  padding  lapels.  One  of  the  chief  economies 
effected  by  the  factory  system  in  the  manufacture  of  coats 
is  to  be  found  in  the  basting.  The  high  degree  of  skill 
attained  by  the  operators  who  make  only  small  parts  of 
the  coat  renders  the  basting  of  such  parts  unnecessary. 
The  pressing  is  divided  between  the  pressers  and  the 
under-pressers,  the  latter  of  whom  do  the  less  difficult 
work.  Besides  the  men  employed  in  these  main  branches 
of  the  work,  we  find  a  foreman,  a  lining  cutter,  two  men 
for  trimming  and  three  bushelers.  Women  and  girls  are 
employed  in  sewing  on  buttons  and  tacking,  and  others 
in  pulling  bastings.  All  the  felling  is  done  outside  the 
factory,  and  where  such  is  the  case,  there  is  rarely  divi- 
sion of  labor  in  this  work.  We  are  acquainted  with  one 
factory,  however,  where  the  finishing,  which  is  all  done 
inside  the  shop,  is  divided  into  three  parts :  finishing  the 
collar,  felling  the  armholes  and  felling  the  sleeve  around 
the  hand,  and  these  parts  are  done  by  different  women. 
Division  of  labor  can  hardly  be  carried  further  than  it  is 
when  a  girl  spends  all  her  time  in  felling  armholes. 

We  can  now  pass  more  quickly  over  the  pants  and  vest 
shops.  As  each  of  these  garments  is  much  simpler  than 
a  coat,  less  subdivision  of  work  is  to  be  found  in  their 
manufacture.  On  neither  of  them  has  the  task  system 
ever  been  employed.  Little  basting  is  necessary  in  mak- 
ing pants,  and  the  sewing-machine  operator,  therefore, 
does  most  of  the  skilled  work.  While  in  coat  making 
extreme  accuracy  of  work  is  essential,  among  the  pants 
operators  high  speed  is  especially  sought  for.     This  is 
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only  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  cheap  pants  is  manufactured  than  of 
cheap  coats.  There  are  still  a  few  of  the  old  family 
shops  employed  in  the  making  of  pants,  and  these  are  to 
be  found  exclusively  among  the  Germans  of  Brooklyn. 
A  typical  case  is  one  in  which  the  family  consists  of  a 
man  and  his  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a  son.  All  of 
these  are  working  in  the  shop.  The  man  and  his  son  do 
the  pressing,  and  sometimes  other  work  as  well,  one  of 
the  daughters  runs  a  machine,  the  other  is  a  baster,  and 
the  wife  is  a  general  assistant.  In  addition  we  find  two 
persons,  a  Polish  man  and  a  German  woman,  employed 
as  operators,  and  the  button  holes  and  finishing  are  done 
outside  the  shop.  Such  shops  are  manifestly  merely  sur- 
vivals of  an  earlier  time.  In  the  case  mentioned  the 
family  has  been  in  this  business  here  for  thirty-three 
years.  There  is  no  inducement  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  shops.  Even  when  all  the  members  of  the 
family  are  employed,  they  find  it  difficult  to  take  work  at 
the  prices  offered  by  the  larger  establishments. 

The  transition  shops  engaged  in  the  pants  trade  are 
numerous.  There  is  not  as  clear  a  line  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween such  shops  and  the  factories  as  in  the  case  of  the 
coat  manufacture,  for  in  the  pants  trade  the  systems  of 
work  in  the  two  classes  of  establishments  differ  little 
from  each  other.  The  machine  operator  in  the  factory 
continues  to  make  the  entire  garment.  In  neither  case  is 
there  much,  if  any,  basting,  and  the  pressing  is  divided 
into  but  two  classes.  The  finishing  is  in  both  cases 
done  outside.  The  distribution  of  work  in  one  of  these 
transition  shops  can  be  seen  in  the  following  record : 
Out  of  a  total  of  24  inside  workers,  15  men  were  opera- 
tors, 7  were  pressers,  2  were  sergers,  and  2  women  did 
the  tacking  of  pockets  and  cleaning.  Forty  women  did 
the  finishing  in  their  homes. 
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Although  the  factories  in  the  pants  manufacture  intro- 
duce no  definite  change  in  the  organization  of  the  work, 
yet  a  marked  tendency  can  be  observed  toward  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  establishments  in  this  branch  of 
trade.  Contractors  are  enlarging  their  shops,  and  are  in 
many  cases  becoming  manufacturers ;  while  the  manufac- 
turers themselves,  who  formerly  gave  out  the  work  to 
contractors,  are  beginning  to  do  the  work  in  their  own 
factories.  The  chief  difference  to  be  observed  between 
the  small  plants  and  the  larger  ones  is  that  in  the  latter 
the  machines  are  more  frequently  run  by  mechanical 
power.  Besides  a  number  of  large  factories  in  New 
York  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of  pants,  there 
are  others  in  which  this  work  is  combined  with  the 
making  of  overalls  and  of  working  men's  pants  in  gen- 
eral. As  such  a  factory  will  be  described  later  in  detail 
in  connection  with  the  overalls  trade,  the  subject  may  be 
passed  over  for  the  present. 

Vests  are  still  chiefly  made  in  small  shops.  A  few  of 
these  are  of  the  family  type,  but  the  majority  are  in  the 
transition  stage.  These  are  in  general  smaller  than  the 
pants  shops,  and  section  work  is  rarely  found.  From  4  to 
8  operators,  4  to  6  basters,  i  to  2  pressers,  and  i  to  2 
finishers  form  a  combination  frequently  found.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  finishing  of  vests  is  usually  done  in  the 
shop.  An  establishment  in  which  40  people  are  em- 
ployed is  considered  large  for  this  work,  while  in  the 
pants  factories  we  find  sometimes  as  many  as  400  or  500. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  that 
in  contrast  to  the  rest  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
factories.  The  making  of  overalls  was  originally  carried 
on  to  a  small  extent  as  a  home  industry.  But  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sewing  machine  driven  by  power  has  in 
the  last  thirty  years  revolutionized  this  branch  of  the 
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trade.  Large  factories,  whose  employees  are  in  some 
cases  numbered  by  the  hundreds,  have  established  a 
flourishing  trade  in  the  making  of  overalls  and  working- 
men's  suits.  This  is  the  only  branch  of  the  clothing 
trade  in  which  the  city  of  New  York  does  not  take  the 
lead.  There  are  a  few  factories  here,  but  the  largest  ones 
have  been  established  in  smaller  cities.  For  this  reason 
it  has  been  decided  to  extend  the  investigation  of  the 
overalls  trade  to  one  of  these  cities.  As  the  factory  sys- 
tem is  practically  the  only  one  under  which  the  making 
of  overalls  needs  to  be  considered,  and  as  a  somewhat 
detailed  study  of  that  will  be  made  in  a  succeeding  chap- 
ter, further  description  of  the  manufacture  of  overalls 
will  for  the  present  be  omitted. 

In  general,  then,  we  find  that  at  present  in  the  city  of 
New  York  the  family  system  has  a  few  lingering  repre- 
sentatives among  the  pants  and  vest  shops;  that  the  task 
system  is  found  exclusively  among  the  coat  makers ;  that 
the  small  transition  shops  include  the  great  majority  of 
establishments  for  the  making  of  vests,  and  also  some 
pants  and  coat  places ;  that  the  pants  shops  are  increas- 
ing in  size ;  and  that  the  factory  system  has  almost  a 
complete  control  in  the  overalls  trade,  and  is  gaining 
ground  in  the  manufacture  of  coats  and  pants. 

Since  early  in  the  seventies,  sewing  machines  have  been 
largely  used  in  all  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
men's  clothing.  As  late  as  1894  instances  were  still  to 
be  found  (among  the  knee-pants  workers  in  Brooklyn) 
in  which  the  workman  furnished  his  own  machine,  taking 
it  to  the  shop  of  the  contractor ;  but  I  know  of  no  cloth- 
ing shops  in  New  York  at  present  in  which  the  machines 
are  not  supplied  either  by  the  contractor  or  by  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  work  that  is  done  at  home  is  hand 
work.     In  the  small  shops  the  machines  are  still  driven 
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by  foot  power;  in  the  large  establishments  usually  by 
steam,  gas  or  electricity.  The  following  table,  prepared 
from  observations  made  on  fifty  t)rpical  clothing  shops 
of  different  nationalities  and  different  methods  of  work, 
shows  the  relative  size  of  the  shops  employing  respec- 
tively foot  and  mechanical  power : 

TABLE  C. 
Foot  Power  and  Mechanical  Power  in  Clothing  Establishments. 

No.  of  workmen  No.  of  workmen  in 

Article  No.  of  in  larzest  smallest  shop 

manufactured.  shops.  foot-power  shop.    usin£  mechanical  power. 

Coats 28  33  27 

Pants 12  26  15 

Vests 10  17  21 

From  this  record  it  appears  that  foot  power  is  used  in 
shops  in  which  less  than  15  people  are  employed; 
mechanical  power  of  some  kind  in  those  in  which  there 
are  more  than  33  people ;  and  either  form  of  power  in 
shops  in  which  there  are  between  15  and  33  employees. 
As  long  as  workmen  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to  run 
the  foot-power  machines,  and  as  long  as  hours  of  work 
are  unlimited,  there  is  no  incentive  to  the  contractor  in 
a  small  shop,  especially  in  the  case  of  coat  work,  to  put 
in  mechanical  power.  The  contractor  in  the  smallest 
shop  found  using  mechanical  power,  that  with  15 
employees,  says  that  he  regrets  putting  in  gas.  It  inter- 
feres with  that  irregular  prolongation  of  work  on  the 
part  of  individual  men,  which  is  the  chief  economic 
advantage  of  the  small  places,  and  the  increase  in  output 
in  the  more  limited  time,  if  any  takes  place,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  up  for  the  increased  cost.  Undoubtedly 
mechanical  power  has  been  introduced  in  the  last  five 
years  into  numbers  of  the  shops  of  medium  size  that  in 
the  table  appear  to  use  indifferently  foot  or  mechanical 
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power;  but  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  increasing 
use  of  mechanical  power  in  the  clothing  trade  is  due,  not 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  gradually  making  its  way  into  all 
classes  of  places,  but  rather  to  a  disproportionate  increase 
in  the  large  shops  and  factories,  in  which  its  use  is 
profitable,  as  against  the  increase  in  the  small  establish- 
ments, in  which  its  employment  is  unprofitable. 

An  outline  has  been  given  of  the  general  methods  by 
which  men's  ready-made  clothing  is  manufactured,  but 
no  notice  has  thus  far  been  taken  of  the  relation  borne 
by  the  individual  establishment  in  which  the  garment  is 
made  up,  whether  family  shop,  task  shop,  transition 
shop,  or  factory,  to  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer 
in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  is  the  owner  of  the 
raw  material  and  of  the  completed  garment,  but  his  con- 
trol of  the  actual  processes  by  which  the  transformation 
takes  place  is  often  very  slight.  The  system  is  this: 
The  manufacturer  buys  cloth  and  has  it  cut  up  for  gar- 
ments in  his  own  shop.  In  some  cases,  notably  in  the 
overalls  trade,  the  garments  are  then  made  up  in  his  fac- 
tory under  the  direction  of  a  foreman  or  superintendent. 
But  more  often  the  cloth  is  given  out  to  a  contractor, 
who  agrees  for  a  certain  sum  to  become  responsible  for 
the  making  of  the  garments.  The  contractor  either 
has  them  made  in  his  own  shop,  or,  in  some  cases, 
gives  out  the  work  to  sub-contractors.  These  in  turn 
may  give  out  part  of  the  work,  such  as  the  finishing,  to 
be  done  elsewhere.  Under  the  contract  system  the  man- 
ufacturer has  no  direct  control  over  the  place  in  which 
the  goods  are  made  up,  over  the  men  employed,  or  the 
wages  paid.  He  can  virtually  exercise  supervision,  how- 
ever, if  he  so  desires,  by  refusing  to  give  out  additional 
work  to  a  contractor  who  fails  to  maintain  proper  con- 
ditions.    In  the  past  the  only  question  between  manu- 
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facturer  and  contractor  has  been  one  of  the  price  charged 
and  of  the  character  of  the  work  returned.  The  present 
effort  of  the  trade  unions  to  hold  the  manufacturers 
themselves  answerable  for  conditions  maintained  in  the 
shops  of  their  contractors,  will,  if  successful,  place  a 
definite  responsibility  on  the  manufacturer,  which  before 
this  has  been  shifted  to  the  less  reliable  contractor. 

It  has  been  customary  to  rail  at  the  contractor  as  the 
hard-hearted  oppressor  of  the  poor,  and  to  regard  his 
earnings  as  wrung  from  the  labor  of  others.  He  has 
been  regarded  as  the  specific  cause  of  the  wretched  con- 
ditions that  have  in  large  measure  prevailed  among  the 
workers  in  the  clothing  industry,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  would  in  itself 
be  sufficient  to  remedy  all  the  evils  of  which  complaint  is 
made.  But  the  English  investigation  of  the  sweating 
system,  made  by  the  House  of  Lords,'  proved  conclu- 
sively that  insanitary  workshops,  long  hours  of  labor  and 
low  wages  were  not  only  found  in  industries  in  which 
the  contract  system  prevailed,  but  were  common  also  to 
some  in  which  the  laborers  were  employed  directly  by  the 
manufacturer  and  to  others  in  which  the  laborer  worked 
on  material  that  he  had  himself  supplied.  Conditions  of 
labor  undesirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  workman 
and  from  that  of  society  at  large  are  bound  to  prevail  in 
any  industry  in  which,  for  some  reason,  masses  of  help- 
less people  congregate' — people  helpless  from  physical 
weakness,  lack  of  skill,  ignorance,  or  such  general  un- 
familiarity  with  local  conditions  as  is  found  among  the 
members  of  an  immigrant  class.  Where  such  a  mass  is 
found,  there  you  are  sure  to  find  low  returns  to  labor, 

*  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Reports 
of  Committees,  Parliamentary  Papers,  1890,  vol.  xvii. 
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with  accompanying  discomforts.  There,  too,  the  small 
organizer  of  labor — the  contractor — will  find  a  profitable 
field  for  his  activity.  He  may  increase  the  evils  that 
would  otherwise  exist;  he  does  not  create  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  contractor? 
What  service  does  he  perform  that  renders  it  profitable 
for  the  clothing  manufacturer  to  give  into  the  con- 
tractor's hands  the  making  of  garments,  rather  than  to 
have  them  put  together  in  his  own  workshops  under  a 
foreman  or  superintendent?  These  questions  cannot  be 
better  answered  than  by  quoting  the  following  descrip- 
tions of  the  activities  of  a  contractor:  "The  position  of 
the  contractor  or  sweater  now  in  the  business  in  Ameri- 
can cities  is  peculiarly  that  of  an  organizer  and  employer 
of  immigrants.  The  man  best  fitted  to  be  a  contractor 
is  a  man  who  is  well  acquainted  with  his  neighbors,  who  is 
able  to  speak  the  language  of  several  classes  of  immigrants, 
who  can  easily  persuade  his  neighbors  or  their  wives  and 
children  to  work  for  him,  and  in  this  way  can  obtain  the 
cheapest  help.  The  contractor  can  increase  the  number 
of  people  employed  in  the  trade  at  very  short  notice. 
During  the  busy  season  when  the  work  doubles,  the 
number  of  people  employed  increases  in  the  same  pro- 
portion.' All  of  the  contractors  are  agents  and  go 
around  among  the  people.  House-wives  who  formerly 
worked  at  the  trade  and  abandoned  it  after  marriage  are 
called  into  service  for  an  increased  price  of  a  dollar  or 
two  a  week.  Men  who  have  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions, such  as  small  business,  peddling,  etc.,  and  are  out 

'This  increase  in  the  number  of  people  employed  is  over-estimated. 
The  first  effect  of  an  increase  in  work  is  to  give  steady  employment  to 
those  who  in  the  slack  season  are  working  only  on  half-time  or  less. 
Working  over-time  is  also  common  in  the  small  shops  when  work  is 
plenty. 
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of  business  most  of  the  year,  are  marshaled  into  service 
by  the  contractor,  who  knows  all  of  them,  and  can  easily 
look  them  up  and  put  them  in  as  competitors,  by  offer- 
ing them  a  dollar  or  two  a  week  more  than  they  are 
getting  elsewhere."*  The  contractor  then  has  maintained 
his  position  in  the  clothing  trade  because  of  his  ability 
to  secure  cheap  labor  and  to  respond  to  the  demand  for 
elasticity.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  former  situation 
in  England,  when  the  expression  "sweating  system" 
first  came  into  use  as  a  term  picturesquely  descriptive  of 
the  abuses  of  the  contract  system,  the  clothing  con- 
tractor of  the  present  time  is  an  energetic,  industrious 
man,  usually  an  experienced  tailor,  and  in  most  cases 
does  not  differ  materially  in  training  from  those  he 
employs.  The  personal  relations  between  him  and  his 
employees  are  often  friendly.  In  the  small  shops  he 
works  on  the  clothing  with  his  men,  and  his  hours  of 
labor  are  sometimes  longer  than  theirs.  In  the  large 
shops  his  position  differs  from  that  of  a  foreman  or 
superintendent  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  he  has  a  personal 
incentive  to  keep  wages  as  low  as  possible  and  rigidly  to 
supervise  the  work. 

The  chief  evil  in  the  contract  system  is  that  it  intro- 
duces an  irresponsible  middleman  between  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  workman.  The  manufacturer  disclaims  all 
responsibility  for  the  conditions  surrounding  the  work- 
ers, since  they  are  not  in  his  employ.  The  contractor 
says  that  the  price  paid  him  by  the  manufacturer  renders 
it  impossible  for  him  to  pay  higher  wages,  that  he  him- 
self is  helpless.  The  trade  unions  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  enforce  agreements  made  with  contractors  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  property.  Under  such  conditions 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system 

^Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission ^  vol.  xv,  pages  320,  321. 
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is  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  trade  unions  in  the 
clothing  industry. 

Some  branches  of  the  clothing  industry  are  affected  to 
a  greater  extent  than  others  by  the  contract  system. 
Though  the  better  grades  of  ready-made  clothing  are 
occasionally  made  up  in  the  ''inside  shops/'  as  those 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  manufacturer  are  called, 
the  great  mass  of  coat  and  vest  work  is  done  by  contract. 
The  manufacturers  are,  however,  to  an  increasing  extent 
taking  over  the  making  of  pants.  The  one  branch  of  the 
clothing  trade  which  has  practically  cleared  itself  from 
the  contract  system  is  the  overalls  industry,  and  this,  as 
we  have  already  noted,  does  not  flourish  largely  in  New 
York  city.  The  family  shop,  the  task  shop,  and  the 
transition  shop  belong  to  the  contractor ;  with  the  factory 
he  has  less  to  do.  As  the  manufacturing  establishment 
increases  in  size,  the  power  of  the  contractor  wanes.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  number  of  factories  is 
comparatively  small,  while  the  t)rpical  shops,  the  shops 
that  exist  by  thousands  in  jJew  York,  are  the  task  and 
.transition  shops  in  which  the  Jewish  contractors  make 
up  coats,  pants  and  vests. 


CHAPTER  III 

WOMEN  IN  THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY 

The  ratio  borne  by  the  number  of  women  in  the  ready- 
made  clothing  industry  to  the  total  number  of  employees 
varies  greatly  in  different  states.'  It  is  highest  in  Indi- 
ana, where  the  women  foriti  90.72  per  cent,  of  those 
employed,  and  lowest  in  New  York.  The  following  table 
indicates  the  variations  in  the  leading  six  states,  ranked 
according  to  the  total  number  of  employees  in  this  indus- 
try. These  states  employ  also  the  largest  absolute  num- 
bers of  women  in  the  clothing  trade. 

TABLE  D 
Women  and  Children  in  the  Ready-Made  Clothing  Industry 

Nwmbtr  Percent,  of  Number  Per  cent,  of 

State,  of  Women.        totcU  Employees,     of  Children,  total  Employees, 

16,700  40.44  326  0.79 

9,105  60.79  77^  S.19 

5,115  48.73  358  3.41 

5,202  53.49  597  6.14 

4i365  67.40  176  2.70 

5,098  83.18  74  1. 21 


New  York 
Illinois  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland  .  . 
Ohio  .  .  .  . 
Missouri    .  . 


United  States  .    69,143  57.57  2992  2.49 

Of  the  total  120,110  clothing  workers  in  the  country 
at  large,  57.57  per  cent,  are  women.  But  this  percentage 
has  been  largely  determined  by  the  conditions  in  one 
city,  New  York,  and  cannot  be  considered  typical  for  the 

*The  percentages  in  this  and  the  following  paragn^hs  are  all  com- 
puted from  the  figures  given  in  the  various  Bulletins  on  Manufactures, 
Twelfth  Census, 
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rest  of  the  country.  Only  five  states,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Connecticut,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  have  so 
low  a  percentage,  while  the  percentage  is  higher  than 
the  average  in  the  remaining  twenty-five  states  in  which 
this  industry  is  found.  The  median  is  in  this  case  a  more 
significant  figure  than  the  average.  In  half  the  states  the 
number  of  women  exceeds  82  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber employed  in  the  industry,  while  in  half  it  falls  below 
that  percentage. 

The  extreme  variability  in  the  employment  of  women, 
resulting  in  an  average  of  57  per  cent,  and  a  median  of 
82  per  cent.,  is  indeed  noteworthy.  It  is  to  be  explained 
in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  work  carried  on  in  different 
states  is  not  always  of  the  same  kind.  For  example,  in 
a  southern  state  may  flourish  the  making  of  men's  cotton 
suits,  work  usually  performed  chiefly  by  women,  while  in 
another  state  heavier  goods  may  predominate.  But  this 
is  not  the  point  of  chief  importance.  There  are  certain 
well-defined  parts  of  the  work  on  men's  clothing  that  are 
universally  performed  by  women.  There  are  other  parts 
in  which  men  are  always  engaged.  But  there  is  much  of 
the  labor  that  is  suitable  for  either  men  or  women.  The 
customs  of  different  communities  differ  in  this  regard. 
In  view  of  the  widespread  popular  impression  that  the 
work  of  women  is  cheaper  in  these  debatable  grounds 
than  is  that  of  men,  an  impression  founded  upon  the 
undoubtedly  lower  week  wages  of  the  former,  we  might 
perhaps  expect  to  find  that  the  states  in  which  the  cloth- 
ing industry  has  expanded  to  the  largest  dimensions,  and 
in  which,  for  that  very  reason,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
garments  are  produced  at  relatively  low  cost,  would  be 
characterized  by  the  employment  of  an  especially  large 
percentage  of  women.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Of  the 
first   six  states  all  but  Missouri  are  found  among  the 
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States  that  fall  below  the  median,  82  per  cent.  Of  the 
five  states  in  which  the  percentage  is  below  the  average, 
three,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  are  among 
the  leading  states  in  the  industry.  Moreover,  if  the 
numbers  of  the  women  employees  in  the  first  six  states 
are  combined,  a  combination  representing  about  66  per 
cent,  of  all  the  women  in  the  industry,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  form  only  51.13  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  employees  in  these  states,  a  percentage  considerably 
below  the  average.  The  conclusion  which  is  to  be  drawn 
is  that  while  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  this  industry  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  performed  by  women,  a 
wide  extension  of  this  field  is  characteristic  rather  of  the 
less  important  states  than  of  those  that  have  succeeded 
in  dominating  this  trade.  If  immigration  were  to  be 
greatly  restricted,  however,  it  is  possible  that  this  situa- 
tion would  be  altered,  since  the  male  labor,  which  has 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  growth  of  the  clothing 
trade  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, is  largely  that  of  immigrants. 

If  the  census  enumerators  have  succeeded  in  securing 
complete  returns  for  the  employment  of  children  in  the 
manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing,  the  number 
is  not  large.  North  Carolina  has  the  largest  percentage, 
8.37,  but  this  represents  only  72  cases.  In  several  states 
no  children  are  employed,  and  the  very  low  percentage 
in  New  York  is  noteworthy.  With  the  exception  of 
Kentucky,  where  there  are  106  children,  all  states  in 
which  more  than  100  children  are  employed  are  to  be 
found  in  Table  D.  In  this  connection  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  term  "children"  includes  all  employees 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Since  no  legal  difficulties 
are  to  be  apprehended  through  the  admission  that  girls 
and  boys  under  that  age  are  employed,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
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pose  that  so  far  as  the  shops  and  factories  are  concerned 
the  enumeration  is  fairly  accurate.  Of  the  2992  cases 
reported,  a  large  majority  probably  consists  of  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  who  are 
employed  in  finishing  or  in  pulling  bastings.  Concern- 
ing the  employment  of  young  children,  who  are 
popularly  supposed  to  be  found  at  work  in  the  tene- 
ments to  quite  an  extent,  more  will  be  said  in  a  later 
chapter. 

We  will  pass  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  women  employed  in  the  clothing 
trade.  The  material  on  which  this  description  is  based 
consists  of  observations  made  in  New  York  City  during 
a  period  extending  from  1897  ^^  1902,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  have  filled  out  many  shop  schedules  and  have 
held  personal  interviews  with  manufacturers,  contractors 
and  employees.  Tables  E,  F,  G  and  H  present  the 
records  of  47  shops  that  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical 
for  the  coat,  pants  and  vest  trade  of  New  York. 
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In  considering  the  actual  physical  conditions  under 
which  the  women  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  are 
performing  their  work  we  must  group  them  into  two 
broad  classes,  those  who  sew  at  home,  and  those  who 
work  in  a  shop  or  factory.  The  home-workers  will  be 
referred  to  only  incidentally  in  this  chapter.  We  will 
pass  directly  to  a  consideration  of  the  second  group,  the 
women  employed  in  shops  or  factories. 

Formerly  ready-made  clothing  was  made  up  to  a  large 
extent  in  small  Jewish  shops  in  tenement  houses.  The 
room  used  for  this  purpose  was  not  originally  intended 
for  a  shop,  and  simply  formed  a  part  of  the  two  or  three* 
room  apartment  occupied  by  the  contractor  and  his  fam- 
ily. Here  two  or  three  men,  and  occasionally  one  or 
two  girls,  were  employed,  in  addition  to  the  contractor 
and  possibly  his,  son  or  daughter.  Access  to  such  m 
shop  was  frequently  through  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the 
family,  and  even  where  the  room  was  used  as  a  shop,  it 
continued  to  some  extent  to  serve  household  purposes. 
At  night  it  was  readily  metamorphosed  into  a  sleeping 
room.  A  worse  condition  of  affairs  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  Insufficient  light,  lack  of  air,  and  excessive 
iilthiness  characterized  the  greater  part  of  such  places. 
Hidden  away  in  the  tenements,  they  escaped  factory  regu- 
lations. The  law  made  no  attempt  to  dictate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  members  of  a  family  should  work  in 
the  house,  and  thus  provided  a  loophole  through  which 
these  shops  could  evade  notice.  The  legal  machinery 
through  which  tenement  shops  in  this  trade  have  been 
abolished  we  shall  consider  later.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  such  shops  no  longer  exist  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

The  shops  in  which  women  to-day  work  on  ready- 
made  clothing  are  located  either  in  what  are  termed 
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regular  factory  buildings,  or  in  rear  buildings  devoted 
exclusively  to  shops  of  various  kinds.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances practically  none  of  them  can  escape  the 
notice  of  the  factory  inspector,  and  a  certain  minimum 
of  comfort  and  decency  is  therefore  assured.  They  still 
differ  considerably,  however,  in  respect  to  light,  air  and 
general  sanitary  provisions.  These  differences  are  de- 
termined chiefly  by  the  size  of  the  establishment,  but 
location  also  has  to  be  considered  to  a  certain  extent. 
There  are  few  establishments  that  would  pass  as  ''  model 
factories."  But  the  majority  of  the  rooms  in  which  fifty 
or  more  people  are  employed  make  as  good  provision  for 
light  and  air  as  could  well  be  expected  in  a  city  like  New 
York.  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  any 
shop  of  that  size  which  is  not  superior  in  both  these 
respects  to  some  of  the  schoolrooms  which  the  city  pro- 
vides in  the  same  localities  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  these  workers.  The  small  shops  are 
less  admirable.  Windows  are  sometimes  found  on  only 
one  side  of  the  room,  and  in  winter  there  is  little  ventila- 
tion. In  Brookl)m  the  conditions  are  in  these  respects 
better  than  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  respect  to  water-closets  and  wash- 
rooms are  not  rigidly  enforced.'  It  is  but  fair  to  state, 
however,  that  even  the  more  poorly  equipped  shops 
compare  favorably  with  the  homes  of  the  women  em- 
ployed in  them.  Regarded  exclusively  on  its  physical 
side,  apart  from  the  question  of  sedentary  habits  and 
possible  over-exertion,  the  shop  is  unquestionably  a 
healthier  place  than  the  home. 

From  almost  all  points  of  view,  except  that  of  sanita- 
tion, the  classification  of  shops  according  to  the  branch 
of  work  followed  in  them  is  of  fundamental  importance, 

^Laws  of  New  York  State,  2897,  c.  415,  {  88. 
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and  the  division  in  the  preceding  tables  has  therefore 
been  made  on  that  basis.  The  effect  of  the  difference 
in  the  organization  of  the  coat,  pants  and  vest  shops  is 
seen  in  tables  E,  F  and  G  first  in  the  varying  propor- 
tions of  women  employed  in  them.  It  is  evident  that 
the  coat  shops  employ  relatively  the  smallest  number  of 
women,  ranging  from  16  to  375^  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  employees,  and  averaging  26  per  cent. 
These  are  followed  by  the  vest  shops  with  an  average  of 
48  per  cent.,  and  then  come  the  pant  shops,  in  which  the 
women  form  60  per  cent,  of  all  those  employed.  In 
computing  these  averages  the  finishers,  who  take  work 
out  to  be  done  at  home,  are  included  among  the  em* 
ployees. 

The  occasion  for  these  differences  will  best  be  revealed 
by  a  study  of  the  column  which  indicates  the  character 
of  the  work  performed  by  the  women  in  each  case.  As 
we  have  previously  noted,  there  are  three  broad  divisions 
of  the  work  involved  in  making  a  garment,  the  machine 
work  or  operating,  the  basting,  part  of  which  is  the  most 
highly  skilled  hand  work,  but  the  rest  requires  less 
training,  and  the  general  finishing,  including  the  felling, 
tacking,  sewing  on  buttons,  and  the  like.  In  the  record 
given  in  Table  E  for  twenty-five  coat  establishments,  not 
a  woman  operator  is  to  be  found.  There  are  a  few  of 
them,  however,  in  New  York  city.  I  know  of  two,  each 
of  whom  is  the  only  woman  employed  at  a  machine  in 
the  shop  in  which  she  works.  Among  the  basters  in  the 
task  shops  women  are  also  generally  lacking,  but  the 
large  places  employ  them  in  some  of  the  minor  work, 
such  as  padding  lapels,  sewing  in  canvas,  and  padding 
collars,  work  that  requires  little  skill.  In  the  coat  shops 
girls  are  employed  to  sew  on  buttons  and  to  do  the 
tacking,  and  the  bottoms  of  the  coats  are  felled  either  by 
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girls  in  the  shop  or  sometimes,  as  the  records  show,  by 
women  outside.  The  making  of  a  coat,  howeyer,  is  a 
complicated  piece  of  work,  and  this  finishing  bears  a 
small  ratio  to  the  total  labor  involved.  Since  this  is  the 
part  done  largely  by  women,  we  see  how  it  is  that  they 
form  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  total. 

In  the  vest  shops  the  proportion  of  women  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  the  basting  is  to  a  large  extent  in  their 
hands  in  both  the  German  and  the  Jewish  shops.  In  the 
German  shops  we  note  that  the  operating  also  is  to  some 
extent  done  by  women.' 

But  it  is  among  the  pants  makers  that  the  percentage 
of  women  is  greatest.  While  it  is  true  that  in  the  Ger- 
man family  shops  the  women  do  both  the  basting  and 
the  operating  on  pants,  and  while  they  share  in  this  work 
also  in  the  German  factories,*  the  combined  output  of 
these  establishments  is  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  con- 
ditions in  them  to  be  regarded  as  those  determining  the 
proportion  of  women  in  the  whole  pants  trade.  Neither 
is  the  employment  of  women  as  bushelers  of  primary  im- 
portance. The  real  reason  for  the  increased  proportion 
of  women's  work  is  the  large  relative  amount  of  labor 
that  must  be  put  into  the  finishing  of  pants.  There  is 
as  much  felling  to  be  done  on  a  twenty-five  cent  pair  of 
pants  as  on  a  seventy-five  cent  coat,  that  is,  the  felling  is 
relatively  three  times  as  important  in  the  former  case  as 
in  the  latter.  The  effect  of  this  upon  the  demand  for 
women  in  that  branch  of  work  is  further  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  the  work  is  to  a  large  extent  performed 
outside  the  shops  by  women  partially  occupied  with 
household  duties.  The  effect  of  this  outside  employ- 
ment is  to  scatter  the  work  among  a  much  larger  num- 

»  See  Table  G,;;Case  45. 

'  See  Table  F,  Cases  26,  27,  26  and  2^1- 
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ber  of  women  than  would  be  sufficient  if  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  shop  or  factory  employees,  devoting  themselves 
exclusively  to  that  work.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
numbers  alone,  the  pants  finishers  far  exceed  in  import^ 
ance  any  other  group  of  women  employed  in  the  ready- 
made  clothing  trade,  and  are  probably  not  far  from  equal 
to  all  the  others  combined. 

Three  questions  naturally  present  themselves  in  con- 
nection with  this  analysis  of  the  character  of  the  work 
performed  by  women  in  the  coat,  pants  and  vest  trade. 
Why  is  the  division  of  labor  between  men  and  women 
such  as  we  find  it  to  be  ?  Does  this  division  differ  under 
the  different  systems  of  work?  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  a  change  in  this  respect  is  taking  place?  In 
attempting  to  answer  these  questions  there  is  danger  of 
dogmatism.  From  a  study  of  New  York  City  alone  it 
would  be  natural  to  conclude  either  that  machine  operat- 
ing and  basting  on  men's  clothing  was,  except  in  rare 
instances,  beyond  the  physical  strength  of  women,  or 
that  the  skill  demanded  was  such  as  they  could  acquire 
only  with  great  difficulty.  Yet  in  other  cities  women 
are  employed  as  operators  and  basters  on  all  but  the 
heaviest  grade  of  goods.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  there 
are  coat  factories  in  which  all  the  machine  work  is  done 
by  Polish  or  Bohemian  women  and  girls.  In  the  face  of 
such  facts  broad  generalizations  on  the  subject  of  the 
work  for  which  women  are  suited  must  be  made  with 
great  care. 

There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  the  trade  in  which 
women  are  not  to  be  found.  Even  in  the  pressing  of 
coats,  which  is  extremely  heavy  work,  the  exhausting 
effect  of  which  is  frequently  noticeable  on  the  men  en- 
gaged in  it,  I  have  found  women  employed.  But  it  is 
possible  to  visit  hundreds  of  establishments  without  find- 
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ing  a  woman  doing  this  work.  At  the  other  extreme  is 
the  felling,  sewing  on  of  buttons,  tacking  of  pockets,  and 
the  like.  For  this  work  no  physical  strength  is  neces- 
sary and  practically  no  training,  and  consequently  it  is 
work  readily  resorted  to  by  girls  and  imskilled  women. 
Any  man  of  ordinary  strength  finds  day  labor  more 
remunerative  than  this  work  would  be,  even  if  he  were 
as  accustomed  to  sewing  as  a  woman  is.  In  this  lightest 
grade  of  work,  as  in  the  heaviest,  there  is  practically  no 
competition  between  the  sexes. 

When  the  basting  is  much  subdivided,  the  parts  which 
require  little  skill,  such  as  padding  lapels,  are  undertaken 
by  women.  But  in  regard  to  basting  in  general  the 
situation  is  somewhat  different.  Our  tables  indicate 
that  among  both  Jewish  and  German  vest-makers  this 
work  is  largely  performed  by  women.  It  is  certainly 
within  their  physical  strength,  since  the  articles  on  which 
they  are  working  are  light ;  and  the  work,  while  requir- 
ing some  practice,  is  not  of  exceptional  difficulty.  This 
is  probably  the  most  skillful  work,  with  the  exception  of 
the  making  of  buttonholes  by  hand,  that  is  done  in  this 
trade  by  Jewish  women. 

Why  is  similar  work  on  coats  not  performed  by 
women?  In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  no 
coat  work  is  now  done  among  the  Germans  in  New 
York.  It  is  practically  confined  to  the  Jews.  The  Jew- 
ish baster,  who  understands  putting  a  coat  together,  is 
a  highly  skilled  artisan,  and  one  who  works  with  great 
rapidity.  Few,  if  any,  Jewish  women  have  ever  cared  to 
undertake  this  work,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  their 
experience  in  edge-basting,  it  would  be  undesirable  for 
them  to  do  so.  For  the  edge-basting,  which  is  a  lower 
grade  of  work  requiring  less  skill,  was  formerly  done 
Jiere  by  women.     As  the  length  of  the  task  was  increased. 
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and  thfc  pressure  upon  the  worker  became  correspond- 
ingly intensified,  the  women  were  unable  to  hold  their 
positions.  They  were  unable  to  keep  up  the  pace  de- 
manded by  the  other  members  of  the  team  and  have 
been  replaced  by  men.  The  question  has  in  this  case 
been  not  so  much  one  of  ability  to  perform  the  work  as 
of  ability  to  keep  up  high  speed,  to  work  under  intense 
pressure  and  at  irregular  intervals.  The  shops  and  fac- 
tories in  which  the  task  system  is  not  employed  have 
followed  the  more  recent  example  set  by  this  system, 
and  have  employed  as  edge-basters  men  capable  of  work- 
ing at  high  speed.  This  may  have  been  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  basters  that  have  in  recent  years  re- 
ceived their  training  in  the  small  shops  have  been  men. 
It  is  also  true,  however,  that  Jewish  women  are  in  gen- 
eral quite  as  willing  to  take  up  work  in  which  the  maxi- 
mum wage  is  quickly  secured,  as  to  attempt  more  diffi- 
cult branches  where  a  considerable  period  of  training  is 
necessary;  and  that  Jewish  men  are  not  inclined  to 
regard  the  work  of  women  as  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
The  case  of  coat  operating  is  closely  allied  to  that  of 
basting.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the  second  chapter  that 
the  success  of  the  Jews  in  practically  driving  the  Ger- 
mans out  of  the  coat  trade  and  in  largely  encroaching 
upon  them  in  the  pants  trade  was  due  to  the  high  degree 
of  speed  and  skill  attained  by  the  Jewish  male  operator, 
combined  in  the  former  case  with  the  introduction  of  the 
ingenious  task  system.  The  pace  set  by  the  Jews  is  one 
that  women  have  not  been  able  to  maintain,  and  the  con- 
tractors have  found  the  former,  even  at  the  same  piece 
rate,  more  profitable  employees.  The  competition,  how- 
ever, when  it  formerly  occurred,  was  in  reality  a  compli- 
cated one,  involving  different  nationalities  and  different 
systems  of  work,  as  well  as  a  different  division  of  labor 
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between  the  sexes.  The  result  was  the  survival  of  the 
Jewish  male  operator  and  the  task  system.  Later  modi- 
fications have  occurred,  as  we  have  already  noted,  but 
without  introducing  female  operatives  into  coat  work« 

The  general  situation  in  New  York,  then,  is  one  that 
has  been  to  a  great  extent  determined  by  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  the  coat  work, 
controlled  by  them,  women  do  little  skilled  work,  while 
the  high  speed  attained  by  the  men  is  remarkable. 

Does  the  division  of  labor  between  men  and  women  in 
the  ready-made  clothing  trade  differ  materially  under  the 
various  systems  of  manufacture?  A  study  of  the  third 
column  in  Tables  E,  F  and  G  shows  that  when  we  are 
considering  the  manufacture  of  the  same  article  it  seems 
to  make  comparatively  little  difference,  in  regard  to  the 
employment  of  women,  whether  it  is  put  together  in  a 
tksk  shop,  a  transition  shop,  or  a  factory.  It  has  been 
noted  that  the  German  family  shops  are  especially  char- 
acterized by  a  large  proportion  of  women,  but  in  this 
case  it  is  in  reality  the  point  of  nationality  that  is  of  im- 
portance. If  these  shops  are  compared  with  a  German 
factory,  such  as  Case  37,  the  truth  is  clearly  brought  out. 
There  is  little  difference  between  the  percentage  of 
women  employed  in  making  pants  in  this  German  fac- 
tory, and  that  in  the  family  shops  doing  similar  work. 
This  influence  of  nationality  appears  strikingly  when  we 
compare  the  German  and  Jewish  pants  factories,  the 
German  establishment  employing  12  per  cent,  more 
women  than  any  one  of  its  Jewish  competitors. 

The  minute  subdivision  of  work  in  coat  factories  affords 
place  for  some  less  skilled  workers  as  operators  and 
basters,  but  in  New  York  a  smaller  number  of  these 
positions  is  filled  by  women  than  one  might  expect. 
The    pocket-makers,  sleeve-makers,  seam-stitchers,  and 
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the  like,  who  take  the  place  of  the  general  operator,  are 
quite  as  skilled  workmen  as  their  predecessors  and  fre- 
quently earn  higher  wages,  while  even  the  simpler  forms 
of  operating  on  coats  are  still,  under  the  factory  system, 
in  the  hands  of  Jewish  men.  The  few  women  basters 
that  may  have  been  introduced  through  the  factory  sys- 
tem make  little  impression  upon  the  general  proportion 
of  women.  Table  H,  Case  47,  however,  shows  us  one 
factory  where  the  introduction  of  women  basters  has 
been  carried  much  further  than  in  any  other  factory 
cited,  and  suggests  some  interesting  possibilities.  In 
Chicago  the  situation  is  very  different  from  that  in 
New  York.  The  factory  system  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  employment  of  women  as  operators,  and 
their  success  in  that  city  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to 
this  connection  rather  than  to  their  actual  competing 
power.' 

It  is  not  possible  to  trace  any  connection  in  New 
York  between  the  introduction  of  mechanical  power  into 
the  shops  and  the  employment  of  women  as  operators. 
German  women  work  at  the  machine  with  apparently 
equal  readiness  in  either  case,  and  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  increase  the  employment  of  women  as  operators 
by  lightening  the  labor  in  this  way. 

Is  there  any  evidence  that  a  change  is  in  progress  in 
New  York  in  respect  to  the  work  of  women  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  trade?  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  in  the  last  few  years  women  have  gradually  been 
superseded  by  men  as  basters  in  the  task  shops,  because 
they  could  not  maintain  the  high  speed  required.  On 
the  other  hand  the  subdivision  factories  that  have  arisen 
in  the  last  six  years,  and  which  are  increasing  in  number, 
may  make  somewhat  larger  the  demand  for  women  in 

^Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv,  p.  356. 
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the  lower  grades  of  basting.  The  small  German  shops, 
however,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  holding  their  place. 
But  there  is  certainly  no  wide-spread  change  to  be 
noted.  Forty-eight  out  of  fifty  employers  will  tell  you 
that  they  are  employing  the  same  proportion  of  women 
to-day  as  formerly. 

Our  general  conclusions,  then,  concerning  the  distri- 
bution of  women  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  in 
New  York  City  are  as  follows : 

I.  Women  are  employed  in  general  on  coats,  vests  and 
pants  in  felling,  tacking  and  sewing  on  buttons. 

II.  Women  are  employed  in  basting  vests. 

III.  Women  are  employed  as  operators  only  in  the 
German  pants  and  vest  shops. 

IV.  In  general  the  Germans  make  greater  use  of 
women's  labor  than  do  the  Jews. 

V.  Jewish  activity  and  influence  is  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  the  restriction  of  women's  work  in  New 
York  City. 

VI.  The  employment  of  women  is  not  materially  in- 
fluenced by  the  different  systems  under  which  the  work 
may  be  doi\e. 

VII.  The  introduction  of  steam,  gas,  or  electricity  as 
motive  power  for  running  machines  has  had  little 
influence  upon  the  number  of  women  employed* 


CHAPTER  IV 

WOMEN  IN  THE  CLOTHING  INDUSTRY  {Continued) 

Under  the  present  conditions  of  the  ready-made 
clothing  trade  in  the  city  of  New  York,  what  part  of  a 
woman's  time  is  spent  in  the  shop?  What  remunera- 
tion does  she  receive  for  her  labor  ?  What  are  some  of 
the  personal  characteristics,  outside  influences,  and 
general  interests  and  prospects  of  these  women  ?  These 
are  the  questions  that  will  be  considered  in  the  present 
chapter. 

The  normal  working  day  in  the  better  class  of  estab- 
lishments making  ready-made  clothing  is  one  extending 
from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  with  one  hour  off  at  noon  for 
dinner.  The  hours  of  labor  for  women  employed  in 
shops  and  factories  are  by  law  restricted  to  sixty  per 
week  and  ten  per  day,  and  no  over-time  is  permitted  on 
any  day,  except  to  make  possible  a  shorter  workday  on 
the  last  day  of  the  week.'  Any  direct  inquiry,  therefore, 
as  to  how  long  women  work,  is  inevitably  met  by  the 
contractor  with  the  reply  of  59  or  60  hours.  But  I  have 
learned  from  investigation  that  this  is  far  more  likely  to 
be  true  when  these  are  the  hours  in  general  observed  by 
the  entire  establishment,  than  it  is  where  the  male  em- 
ployees have  regularly  a  longer  working  day,  or  where 
there  is  much  work  done  overtime.  The  hours  given  in 
Tables  E,  F,  G  and  H,  therefore,  are  in  general  those 

^  New  York  State  Laws  of  IS97,  c.  415,  {  77,  as  amended  by  Laws  of 
1899,  c.  19a. 
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during  which  the  establishments  are  open  and  work  is 
going  on.  The  division  of  labor,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  usually  such  that  the  work  of  men  is  not  re- 
stricted by  the  departure  of  the  girls,  as,  for  example, 
the  work  of  the  operators  might  be,  if  the  basters  should 
leave.  But  when  there  is  pressure  to  turn  out  as  much 
work  as  possible  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  there  is 
certainly  a  tendency  to  demand  an  extension  of  the  hours 
of  the  women  workers  to  those  of  the  shop  in  general. 
However,  this  is  not  invariably  done,  In  at  least  two 
shops  in  the  schedules,  numbers  24  and  40,  where  the 
hours  of  the  men,  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  either  may 
extend  to  twelve  a  day  or  are  unlimited,  the  women 
never  work  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

The  differences  that  are  to  be  noted  between  the  small 
and  large  establishments  in  respect  to  hours  are  of  the 
same  general  character  as  in  the  matter  of  sanitary  con- 
ditions. The  task  shops  are  the  worst  offenders;  I  have 
never  found  one  that  made  even  a  pretence  that  the 
working  day  is  limited  to  ten  hours.  Work  in  these 
shops  is  extremely  irregular,  there  is  either  a  feast  or  a 
famine.  In  one  week,  for  example,  the  employees  work 
fourteen  hours  a  day  for  three  days,  and  have  no  work 
during  the  rest  of  the  time.  The  hours  of  the  women 
workers  are  not  usually  subject  to  as  great  fluctua- 
tions as  those  of  the  men,  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  in 
these  task  shops  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  factory 
law  as  to  hours.  This  difficulty  exists  likewise  in  the 
small  transition  shops.  The  chief  security  that  a  female 
employee  has  for  the  restriction  of  her  hours  of  labor  to 
the  number  legally  permitted,  rests  in  the  fact  that  she  is 
employed  in  a  place  of  considerable  size,  so  that  failure 
to  observe  the  law  would  attract  attention,  and  possibly 
cause  the  prosecution   of   the   contractor.     It   will   be 
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noticed  that  of  the  eleven  factories  scheduled,  nine  are 
open  for  work  only  59  or  60  hours  a  week,  and  of  the 
other  two,  one  never  employs  women  more  than  ten 
hours  a  day. 

In  regard  to  the  working  hours  generally  observed,  a 
distinction  should  be, made  between  the  Jewish  and  the 
German  people.  The  shops  of  the  latter  rarely  run  more 
than  ten  hours  a  day.  If  we  examine  the  seven  German 
shops  presented  in  the  tables,  we  note  that  six  of  them 
work  regularly  59  or  60  hours  a  week,  one  of  these 
admitting  that  work  is  occasionally  done  overtime  in  the 
busy  season.  In  the  single  shop  where  hours  were 
reported  as  irregular,  the  only  people  found  at  work 
were  the  contractor  and  his  wife.  This  record  is  the 
more  remarkable  since  five  of  the  seven  shops  are  small 
establishments,  of  such  size  that  if  found  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  they  would  undoubtedly  be  among  those  char- 
acterized by  long  hours  of  work.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  that  the  only  establishment  reporting  special  con- 
cessions in  the  matter  of  hours  during  the  summer 
months  is  a  German  factory  (case  37).  Here  the  regu- 
lar summer  schedule  requires  only  55  hours  per  week, 
and  no  work  is  performed  overtime  during  the  warm 
weather.  Summer  is  not  a  busy  season  in  the  trade  in 
general,  but  this  is  a  factory  that  keeps  running  regu- 
larly all  the  year. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  difference  between  the 
length  of  the  working  day  in  the  Jewish  shops  and  its 
length  in  the  German  shops.  The  first  is  to  be  found  in 
the  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  men  to 
increase  their  earnings  by  every  possible  method.  The 
second  is  the  fact  that  women  occupy  a  more  important 
position  in  the  German  shops,  and  the  burden  of  longer 
hours   would,    therefore,   fall  upon  them  to  a  greater 
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extent  than  it  does  among  the  Jews.  As  no  German 
shops  have  been  observed  where  the  main  branches  of 
the  work  on  ready-made  clothing  are  as  completely  in 
the  hands  of  men  as  is  the  case  in  the  Jewish  shops,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  former  reason  would  be 
sufficient  by  itself  to  account  for  the  difference. 

An  interesting  question  is  that  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  hours  of  employment  may  be  modified  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  individual  employee.  Probably  such 
modification  is  rare,  especially  in  the  larger  establish- 
ments. The  persons  desiring  special  privileges  would 
naturally  be  married  women  with  household  duties. 
There  are  too  many  girls  ready  to  take  positions  to 
render  the  making  of  individual  concessions  often  neces- 
sary on  strictly  economic  grounds.  During  a  very  busy 
season,  hbwever,  when  the  pressure  of  work  is  at  its 
height,  and  even  moderately  cxperi^ced  workers  are 
hard  to  find,  a  woman  may  secure  a  temporary  position 
subject  to  special  privileges  as  to  hours.  Naturally  such 
a  person  is  the  first  to  be  discharged  when  a  reduction  in 
force  becomes  desirable.  Exceptional  cases  may,  however, 
be  found.  In  a  factory  emplo3ang  from  75  to  125  people, 
there  is  one  married  woman  with  three  children,  who  has 
held  her  position  for  over  two  years.  She  has  Monday 
as  well  as  Sunday  at  home,  and  leaves  work  at  five 
o'clock  every  afternoon.  In  this  case  there  are  two 
reasons  for  her  retention.  One  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  she  works,  which  enables  her  in  her  shorter  hours 
of  employment  to  turn  out  nearly  the  normal  amount  of 
work  for  those  working  full  time,  and  the  second  is  the 
fact  that  the  contractor  has  been  somewhat  affected  by 
certain  exceptionally  pathetic  features  of  the  case.  It  is 
far  from  desirable,  however,  that  variations  in  shop  re- 
quirements should  be  made  in  individual  cases.     How- 
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ever  much  such  concessions  may  prove  to  the  advantage 
of  a  few  women,  it  is  on  the  whole  fortunate  that  they 
are  rare,  and  that  conditions  of  employment  are  generally 
rigid.  Even  if  economically  justified,  such  discriminations 
are  regarded  as  favors,  and  a  situation  in  which  the  con- 
tractor is  extending  favors  is  morally  unhealthy. 

The  following  table  shows  the  actual  wages  received 
by  the  women  employees  in  the  different  lines  of  work 
in  the  coat,  pants  and  vest  shops,  as  recorded  in  Tables 
E,  F,  G  and  H.  In  preparing  this  table,  I  have  omitted 
three  classes  of  women  that  formerly  appeared :  first,  all 
women  not  employed  in  the  shops,  but  taking  work  out 
to  be  done  in  their  homes ;  second,  all  women  working 
in  the  shops  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  whose  actual 
weekly  earnings  were  not  stated ;  third,  all  women  related 
to  the  contractor  to  whom  no  wages  are  actually  paid, 
and  the  value  of  whose  services  was  merely  estimated. 
The  women  represented  in  this  table,  therefore,  are  those 
working  in  the  shops  and  factories,  either  paid  the  regu- 
lar weekly  wages  recorded,  or  paid  by  the  piece,  but 
earning  generally  the  sum  stated.  In  the  latter  case, 
when  the  earnings  were  g^ven  as  rangfing  from  one  sum 
to  another,  the  average  is  always  taken.  The  index 
figure  attached  to  the  different  rates  of  wages  shows  in 
each  case  the  number  of  women  receiving  the  wages.  The 
record  for  the  factory  reported  in  Table  H  has  been 
given  separately,  as  it  is  especially  significant.  Figures 
for  its  employees  are  not  included  in  the  general  averages. 
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If  one  is  interested  in  the  actual  rates  of  wages  in 
different  grades  of  employment,  the  figures  gfiven  above 
are  significant.  The  average  wages  for  the  whole  group 
of  women,  and  for  the  women  divided  according  to 
nationality,  are  less  to  be  relied  upon.  The  different 
classes  of  workers  may  be  represented  by  numbers  of 
cases  out  of  proportion  to  their  relative  importance  in 
the  whole  body  of  clothing  workers.  For  example, 
three  Italian  women  are  here  scheduled  as  earning 
eleven  dollars  a  week  by  making  buttonholes  by  hand. 
That  fact  is  verifiable,  but  it  is  by  no  means  true  that 
hand  buttonhole  makers  form  in  general  three  seventy- 
fourths  of  all  Italian  shop  workers,  and  the  average 
wage  is  consequently  unduly  raised  by  their  presence. 
As  there  is  no  means  of  knowing  exactly  what  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  number  of  women  in  the  ready-made 
clothing  trade  each  separate  class;  forms,  the  figures  can- 
not be  weighted.  A  second  fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
respect  to  the  averages  by  nationality  is  that  a  number 
of  German  women  who  are  doing  a  high  grade  of  work 
in  the  family  shops  are  not  here  represented,  because 
they  receive  no  wages.  Yet  if  employed  by  outside  con- 
tractors, they  would  appear  among  the  more  highly  paid 
employees.  The  total  number  of  cases  observed  is  too 
small  to  prevent  important  variations  in  the  average 
occurring  through  these  special  influences.  No  elab- 
orate deductions  should,  therefore,  be  drawn  from  them. 

In  a  general  way,  however,  and  if  not  used  for  close 
comparisons,  these  averages  may  be  accepted.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  represent  merely  the 
average  wage  received  for  a  full  week's  work,  while 
employment  is  far  from  steady.  There  are  a  few  fac- 
tories, it  is  true,  that  employ  the  majority  of  their 
employees  regularly  throughout  the  year.     But  in  gen- 
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eral,  trade  is  dull  during  several  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  majority  of  the  shops  run  then  on 
either  half  time  or  less.  While  not  all  establishments 
run  the  same  number  of  months,  it  is  generally  esti- 
mated that  an  employee  in  the  clothing  trade  can  expect 
to  have  work  about  two-thirds  of  the  year,  by  which  is 
meant  full  employment  for  perhaps  six  months  and 
two  or  three  days  a  week  the  rest  of  the  time.  On  this^ 
basis  we  find  that  our  average  wage  for  the  Jewish  girl 
is  reduced  to  $4.60  per  week  for  the  entire  year ;  for  the 
German  to  $4.19;  for  the  Lithuanian  to  $4.00;  and  for 
the  Italian  to  $3.37.  The  average  weekly  wage 
throughout  the  year  for  the  total  number  of  women 
is  $4.11. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  in  Table  I  is  the  great 
variation,  sometimes  amounting  to  100  or  200  per  cent., 
to  be  found  in  the  wages  paid  women  doing  the  same 
class  of  work.  Frequently  these  differences  in  wages 
are  found  in  one  shop.  Occasionally  they  indicate  that 
the  work,  while  nominally  of  the  same  class,  in  reality 
demands  different  degrees  of  skill.  Usually,  however, 
the  differences  in  wages  correspond  accurately  to  differ- 
ences in  speed  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and  is  the 
most  direct  measure  of  ability.  Very  rarely  does  the 
difference  indicate  the  exploitation  of  the  more  poorly 
paid  workers. 

Coat  factory  No.  47  is  a  large  establishment  with 
admirable  sanitary  arrangements  and  properly  restricted 
hours  of  labor.  It  is  presented  here,  however,  not  as 
typical  of  any  large  number  of  factories,  but  as  showing 
the  very  lowest  wage-rates  for  women  employees  to  be 
found  in  the  ready-made  clothing  industry  in  New  York 
city.  Ordinarily  $2.50  or  $3.00  is  regarded  as  the  mini- 
mum in  shops,  even  for  young  girls.     Here  the  wager. 
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run  considerably  lower.  Even  so,  however,  it  is  not 
clear  that  the  employment  of  these  girls  is  actually 
cheaper  for  the  employer  than  would  be  that  of  more 
skilled  workers.* 

A  question  of  interest  in  connection  with  that  of  wages 
concerns  the  length  of  time  required  for  learning  the 
trade.  In  the  millinery  trade,  as  is  generally  known,  girls 
frequently  spend  some  weeks  of  apprenticeship  before 
earning  anything ;  and  an  abuse,  of  which  much  is  heard, 
consists  in  the  dismissal  of  such  girls  as  soon  as  they 
demand  wages.  Nothing  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  trade.  I  found,  it  is  true,  one  case, 
which  appears  in  the  schedule,  in  which  an  Italian  g^rl 
was  earning  nothing.  Such  instances  are  extremely  rare, 
even  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  is  the  girl's  first  week  in  the 
shop.  Usually  an  inexperienced  girl  receives  $1.00  or 
$1.50  for  her  first  week's  work  at  felling  or  sewing  on 
buttons,  and  in  a  few  weeks  is  earning  as  much  as  some 
ever  receive.  As  we  have  noticed,  some  women  earn 
three  times  as  much  as  others  at  such  work.  It  is  not  so 
much  length  of  service  as  natural  quickness  and  concen- 
tration of  attention  that  are  of  importance.  This  is  less 
true  in  other  branches  of  the  work.  A  skilled  button- 
hole maker  tells  me  that  it  was  three  months  before  she 
could  make  buttonholes  sufficiently  good  for  the  coats 
she  now  works  on,  and  that  it  was  even  a  year  before  she 
attained  her  maximum  speed.  In  this  branch  there  is  no 
demand  for  any  work  except  the  best,  as  the  lower  and 
middle  grades  of  clothing  have  machine-made  button- 
holes. The  following  record  shows  the  experience  of 
one  German  pants  operator  and  is  fairly  typical  for  that 

^This  establishment  was  investigated  also  by  agents  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  and  their  judgment  supports  this  conclusion.  See  Report 
o^ Industrial  Commission,  vol.  xv,  p.  366. 
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class  of  work.  This  girl,  after  having  done  a  little  work 
at  felling  in  her  home,  entered  a  shop  at  sixteen.  The 
first  week  her  work  consisted  of  basting  pants,  running 
errands,  and  the  like,  and  her  wages  were  $1.50.  The 
second  week  she  received  $2.00,  the  third  $2.50.  Soon 
she  was  put  at  a  machine  (foot  power),  and  her  wages, 
which  were  paid  by  the  week,  gradually  increased,  until 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year  she  was  earning  $7.50  per 
week  when  employed  every  day.  She  continued  at  this 
wage  for  over  a  year.  Then  she  began  to  work  by  the 
piece,  and  earned  as  high  as  $8.50  and  $9.00  per  week 
when  work  was  abundant. 

There  remains  for  discussion  one  more  question  in  re- 
spect to  wages,  that  of  the  relative  wages  of  men  and 
women.  As  we  have  seen,  there  are  few  cases  where  a 
direct  comparison  can  be  made,  as  the  division  of  work 
in  the  New  York  clothing  trade,  to  a  large  extent,  fol- 
lows sex  lines.  In  Table  I  three  Jewish  edge-basters 
are  noted,  two  of  whom  earn  $8.00  per  week  and  one 
$9.00.  Formerly  women  edge-basters  were  more  com- 
mon in  the  Jewish  shops.  They  have  now  been  largely 
superseded  by  men  earning  $11.00  or  $12.00  a  week  to 
their  $7.00,  $8.00  or  $9.00,  but  the  piece  rates,  or  task 
rates  (as  the  case  might  be),  have  remained  at  least 
nominally  the  same.  In  the  case  of  operators  I  can  cite 
conditions  in  three  shops,  one  of  which  appears  as  No.  37 
in  Table  F.  In  this  instance  five  women  and  five  men 
are  engaged  as  operators  on  pants.  All  work  at  the 
same  piece  rates,  ten  to  sixteen  cents  a  pair,  but  the 
earnings  of  the  women  are  from  $8.00  to  $10.50  per 
week  while  the  men  earn  from  $10.00  to  $12.00.  The 
other  cases  referred  to  are  similar.  The  women  are 
Jewish  coat-operators  and  work  at  the  same  piece  rates 
as  the  men  in  the  same  shops,  but  their  weekly  wages  in 
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both  cases  average  $3.cxd  less.  No  direct  discrimination 
against  women  as  such  is  to  be  noted.  While  it  is 
quite  true  that  Jewish  workmen  do  not  look  with  favor 
upon  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  more  highly-skilled 
part  of  the  work,  yet  Jewish  contractors  are  usually 
ready  to  give  a  place  to  a  skilled  woman  operator  at  the 
same  piece  rates  as  to  men.  They  would,  for  obvious 
reasons,  usually  be  less  ready  to  teach  the  work  to  a 
woman. 

We  will  pass  now  from  questions  of  work,  hours,  and 
wages,  to  those  more  closely  connected  with  the  person- 
ality of  these  women  workers.  From  this  point  of  view 
nothing  is  more  significant  than  nationality.  With  the 
exception  of  an  occasional  Lithuanian  or  Pole,  the  women 
are  divided  into  Germans,  Jews  and  Italians.  For  pur- 
poses of  convenience,  however,  a  somewhat  different 
grouping  is  desirable.  Comparatively  few  home-workers 
are  now  found  among  the  Germans  or  Jews,  and  the 
classes,  as  we  actually  come  in  contact  with  them,  consist 
of  the  Germans,  who  are  found  in  the  pants  and  vest 
shops  in  Brooklyn,  the  Jewish  and  Italian  girls,  together 
with  an  occasional  Italian  married  woman,  in  the  Jewish 
shops  in  Manhattan,  and  the  Italian  home-workers. 

The  differences  between  the  various  nationalities  in 
their  attitude  towards  women  and  towards  women's  in- 
dustrial activity  have  been  productive  of  some  interesting 
results.  For  example,  a  glance  through  the  records  of 
the  family  shops  makes  it  apparent  that  work  is  for  the 
German  girl  often  as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  for  her 
brother,  and  her  prospect  of  continuing  it  through  life  is 
almost  the  same.  Men  and  women  alike  among  the 
Germans  regard  the  industrial  activity  of  daughter,  sister, 
wife  or  mother  with  respectful  seriousness,  and  expect 
that,  when  possible,  family  arrangements  will  be  made  ta 
conform  to  it  more  or  less. 
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There  are  two  broad  classes  in  the  group  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  Germans.  The  first  and  smaller  class  con- 
sists of  the  Germans  proper,  those  who  were  born  in 
Germany  and  who,  in  most  cases,  came  to  this  country 
many  years  ago.  Two  such  women,  who  have  been 
working  on  pants  and  vests  here  for  thirty  and  thirty- 
six  years  respectively,  are  fairly  typical  for  the  group. 
Neither  of  them  speaks  English.  One  married  a  pants- 
maker  and  has  helped  him  in  the  shop  ever  since.  Their 
son  and  two  daughters  also  work  in  the  shop,  but  the 
father  has  absolute  control  of  all  the  money  that  comes 
in.  The  other  woman  learned  from  her  father  to  make 
vests  thirty-six  years  ago.  After  her  marriage  she  con- 
tinued to  make  them  in  her  home  and  still  makes  them, 
now,  however,  in  the  employ  of  her  son. 

The  second  class  mentioned  above  includes  the  younger 
women,  chiefly  those  born  in  this  country  of  German 
parentage,  but  also  some  who  came  to  this  country  as 
children  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  a  much 
larger  group.  Most  of  them  have  been  educated  eithef 
in  public  or  in  parochial  schools  and  speak  English  well. 
Yet  they  cling  close  to  German  customs.  They  remain 
in  school  until  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  then  do  some  kind  of  light  work,  either  at  home  or 
in  their  fathers'  shops.  Occasionally  they  work  for  a 
time  as  domestic  servants.  One  rarely  finds  any  young 
German  girls  in  factories.  By  the  time  they  are  eighteen 
they  are  ready  to  undertake  such  work  as  basting  or 
operating.  They  are  strong  and  steady  workers,  and 
manage  foot-power  machines  as  frequently  as  those  run 
by  mechanical  power.  No  matter  how  large  the  wages 
of  these  girls  may  be,  they  are  usually  handed  over  un- 
questioningly  to  the  parents.  One  incident,  told  me  by 
a  German-American  pants-operator,  illustrates  the  ex- 
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treme  rigidity  of  this  rule.  She  had  for  two  years  been 
earning  $7.00  or  $8.00  a  week,  which  she  had  always 
surrendered  to  her  parents.  Three  months  before  her 
approaching  marriage  she  suggested  to  her  mother  that 
she  would  like  to  pay  board  and  use  the  rest  of  her 
money  to  purchase  clothes.  As  she  expressed  it,  "  My 
mother  beat  me  in  the  presence  of  my  future  husband, 
and  asked  me  who  had  paid  board  for  me  when  I  was 
little," 

It  is  quite  common  for  the  German  woman  to  continue 
at  her  trade  after  marriage,  or  to  learn  it  then  if  she 
marries  a  small  contractor.  Children  sometimes  cause  a 
temporary  interruption  of  the  work.  If  the  husband  has 
a  shop,  however,  it  is  likely  to  be  near  home,  sometimes 
in  a  building  just  behind  the  house  or  only  around  the 
comer.  In  this  case  the  children  are  frequently  left  in 
charge  of  the  grandmother,  while  the  mother  goes  to 
work,  returning  home  as  she  wishes.  If  the  husband 
is  in  some  other  business,  it  is  less  easy  to  arrange 
matters.  In  this  case  the  wife  may  remain  at  home  and 
either  make  vests  there  (for  there  are  still  a  few  cases  in 
which  this  work  is  done  at  home),  or  take  out  some 
finishing  work  from  the  shop.  There  are  now  compara- 
tively few  German  finishers,  however,  since  they  are 
unwilling  to  accept  the  rates  of  pay  established  by  the 
Italians.  Even  when  the  wife  does  this  work,  the  im- 
portance of  the  grandmother  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
She  either  lives  with  the  family  and  helps  in  the  care  of 
the  child  and  the  house,  or  she  is  a  convenient  haven  of 
refuge  to  which  the  children  are  sent  when  an  especially 
heavy  batch  of  work  comes  in.  It  is  of  course  true  that 
some  German  women  in  the  clothing  trade  cease  indus- 
trial activity  entirely  upon  marriage.  These,  however, 
are  the  ones  that  are  not  encountered  in  an  investigation 
of  this  kind. 
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Occasionally  a  German  woman  remains  unmarried. 
One  shop  was  found  of  which  an  unmarried  German  woman 
about  thirty-five  years  old  was  the  head.  She  employed 
her  father  and  mother,  as  well  as  two  or  three  women 
from  outside.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
even  such  complete  reversal  of  ordinary  family  relations 
was  sufficient  to  establish  financial  independence  for  the 
daughter.  All  that  was  learned  was  that  neither  father, 
mother  nor  daughter  received  wages.  There  was  evi- 
dently a  feeling  of  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of  the 
daughter's  leadership. 

Among  the  Jews  the  situation  is  radically  different. 
The  period  of  industrial  activity  of  a  Jewish  woman  is 
normally  a  short  one.  Few  Jewish  girls  enter  the  trade 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  sixteen,  as  up  to  that  time 
the  parents  make  every  effort  to  keep  them  in  school. 
When  the  Jewish  girl  enters  the  shop  she,  as  well  as  her 
parents,  regards  the  work  as  a  temporary  makeshift, 
bridging  over  the  period  intervening  before  her  marriage. 
For  this  reason  she  is  usually  contented  to  confine  her- 
self to  the  simplest  lines  of  work,  though,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  are  some  skillful  Jewish  girls  earning  $8.00 
and  $10.00  a  week  as  vest-basters.  The  Jewish  girls  are 
quick  and  intelligent,  but  their  work  is  by  no  means 
their  primary  interest. 

They  continue  to  live  at  home,  but  they  have  under 
these  circumstances  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  in  the 
spending  of  their  income  than  is  common  among  either 
German  or  Italian  girls.  It  is  difficult  to  make  general 
statements  on  the  subject,  as  among  the  Jews  there  are 
wide  differences  in  this  respect.  The  financial  relations 
within  the  family  are  not  on  a  business  footing.  I  have 
never  known  a  case  where  the  daughter  paid  a  definite 
sum  for  board.     Sometimes  the   girl   hands   over   her 
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money  regularly  to  her  parents,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  her  retaining  practically  all  her  earnings  to  expend 
on  clothes.  Here  again  comes  in  the  family  recognition 
of  marriage  as  the  chief  end  toward  which  all  efforts 
are  directed.  But  this  influence  is  reinforced  by  quite  a 
different  one.  It  is  not  only  true  that  the  parents 
sympathize  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  purposes  animat- 
ing the  daughter,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  younger 
generation  of  lower  east-side  Jews  is  quite  capable  of 
ignoring  parental  advice  and  influence  if  a  strong  incen- 
tive is  present.  This  phase  of  the  influence  of  American 
life  upon  the  Jewish  people  is  brought  conspicuously  to 
the  attention  of  all  philanthropic  workers.  The  child  of 
the  Jewish  immigrant,  after  learning  English  in  the 
public  schools  and  becoming  accustomed  to  American 
thoughts  and  ways,  seems  cut  off  from  the  older  genera- 
tion, and  rapidly  loses  the  respect  and  consideration  for 
his  parents  which  has  been  characteristic  of  Jewish 
family  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  parents,  un- 
familiar with  the  language,  and  imbued  with  more  or  less 
of  a  feeling  of  helplessness  under  strange  conditions, 
come  to  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  children. 
This  is  a  reversal  of  normal  family  relations.  The  result 
is  an  unusual  development  of  independent  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  young  Jewish  shop  girl.  She  desires 
and  makes  larger  expenditures  for  personal  adornment 
than  either  the  Italian  or  the  German  girl,  and  her 
share  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family  is  consequently 
less. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  prevalent  feeling  among  the 
Jewish  men  is  not  one  that  regards  as  desirable  any  par-- 
ticular  reliance  upon  women's  labor.  The  Jewish  girl 
marries  after  a  few  years  of  shop  life,  and  never  returns 
to  industrial  work  again  unless  under  exceptional  condi- 
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tions  of  family  need.  Formerly  the  Jewish  married 
woman  sometimes  assisted  her  husband  in  his  home 
shop,  or  did  finishing  at  home.  Since  the  home  shops 
have  disappeared,  and  since  the  Italian  women  have 
established  a  lower  rate  of  pay  for  finishing  than  the 
Jewish  women  are  generally  willing  to  accept,  both  these 
forms  of  employment  have  practically  ceased.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jewish  man  is  unwilling  to  have  his  wife 
go  out  to  the  shop  or  factory  to  work,  and  will  toil  to 
an  unlimited  extent  himself  rather  than  permit  this 
degradation  of  the  family  life. 

With  the  Italians  the  situation  is  still  different.  They 
are  less  ambitious  for  education  than  the  Jews,  and  the 
Italian  girl  enters  the  shop  a  year  or  two  earlier.  They 
are  also  ready  with  their  fingers,  and,  like  the  Jewesses, 
quickly  pick  up  the  work.  They  are  said  by  their  em- 
ployers to  be  somewhat  quieter  and  steadier.  They  too 
live  at  home,  but  their  earnings  are  more  often  added  to 
the  family  funds  than  expended  upon  themselves.  The 
matter  is  in  this  case  one  for  family,  not  personal,  deci- 
sion. Marriage  does  not  necessarily  sever  their  con- 
nection with  the  shop.  Ordinarily  they  leave  for  a  few 
months,  perhaps  trying  work  at  home,  and  then  in  some 
cases  return  to  the  shop,  saying  that  they  like  that 
better.  Sometimes,  however,  their  absence  is  still 
shorter.  Two  girls  recently  came  under  my  notice  who 
married  evidently  with  the  intention  of  remaining  in  the 
shop;  for  both  of  them  obtained  permission  to  be 
away  for  a  week,  two  days  before  the  wedding  and  four 
after,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  returned  to  their 
usual  places.  This  aroused  no  feeling  of  disapprobation 
among  their  companions,  either  men  or  women,  as  it 
would  surely  have  done  among  the  Jews.  Occasionally, 
however,  Italian  men  of  a  somewhat  more  prosperous 
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class  than  the  one  into  which  these  girls  usually  marry, 
have  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the  matter.  I  know  of  one 
young  woman,  who  formerly  sewed  on  buttons  in  a 
Jewish  shop,  whose  husband,  a  mason  earning  good 
wages,  opposed  her  desire  to  return  to  work.  Among 
the  Italians  it  is  not  marriage  so  much  as  the  bearing  of 
children  that  interferes  with  shop  work.  It  is  an  un- 
usual thing  to  find  married  women  with  young  children 
working  away  from  home.  Since  such  women  form  at 
present  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  Italians  in 
New  York,  the  married  Italian  women  in  the  shops, 
while  conspicuous  in  comparison  with  the  same  class 
among  the  Jews,  are  after  all  not  very  numerous. 

The  following  records  are  typical  of  the  general  situ- 
ation of  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  these  Italian  shop  girls. 
Location  and  length  of  residence  vary,  of  course,  to 
some  extent.  Few  of  the  girls,  however,  have  been  in 
this  country  more  than  four  or  five  years,  and  many  less 
than  that,  while  all  live  in  some  one  of  the  Italian  dis- 
tricts. 

I.  Sara ,  No. Elizabeth  Street,  third  floor  front,  was  born  in 

Southern  Italy.  She  has  lived  in  this  country  four  years,  always  in 
New  York  City,  and  always  on  Elizabeth  Street.  She  is  twenty  years 
old  and  looks  healthy.  She  speaks  English  a  little,  and  can  write  her 
name.  She  is  a  Catholic.  She  is  employed  in  a  shop  at  pants  finish- 
ingy  but  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  street  or  the  number  of  the 
shop.  She  will,  however,  direct  one  to  it.  During  the  one  year  that 
she  has  been  at  work  she  has  been  employed  in  several  different  shops. 
For  her  first  week's  work  she  received  $2.00,  aud  now  earns  on  the 
average  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  week  when  working  full  time.  Her  highest 
wages  for  a  week  are  $5.00,  which  she  has  rarely  attained.  She  is  paid 
at  piece  rates,  ^}i  to  6  cents  per  pair,  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
required.  The  shop  opens  at  eight  and  closes  at  six,  sometimes  run- 
ning  one-half  hour  overtime.  She  goes  home  to  lunch  when  she 
wishes  to.  Sunday  is  a  holiday.  She  has  steady  work  for  seven  or 
eight  months,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  irregtilar.  She  goes  to  the 
shop  every  morning  to  see  whether  the  "boss"  has  work.    If  there  is 
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none,  she  returns  to  her  home.  She  prefers  working  in  the  shop  to 
sewing  at  home,  because  she  can  earn  more  and  "it  is  livelier." 
Her  wages  are  paid  regularly  every  Thursday  and  she  has  never  had 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  AVhatever  she  earns  she  gives  to  her 
mother.  She  lives  at  home  with  her  father,  mother,  brother,  a  sister 
of  nineteen,  and  two  younger  sisters.  The  family  occupies  four  rooms, 
the  rent  of  which  is  $16.00  a  month.  Her  brother  is  a  barber,  earning 
$5.00  per  week.  Her  father  sells  lemons,  making  sometimes  from  $1.00 
to  $1.50  a  day,  sometimes  nothing.  Her  mother  earns  about  $1.50  a 
week  by  finishing  pants  at  home.  The  oldest  of  her  sisters  works  in 
the  shop  with  her,  and  the  two  youngest  are  in  school. 

2.  Rosina is  the  sister  of  the  preceding  girl.    Except  that  she  is 

a  year  younger,  her  record  is  the  same.  This  is  a  comparatively  pros- 
perous family  for  the  neighborhood,  as  it  contains  five  wage-earners. 
The  most  striking  evidence  of  prosperity  is  the  fact  that  it  occupies  four 
rooms. 

3.  Rosina ,  No. Elizabeth  Street,  first  floor  front,  was  born 

in  Sicily.  She  has  lived  in  this  country  four  years,  always  on  Elizabeth 
Street.  She  doesn't  know  her  age,  but  it  is  probably  about  nineteen. 
She  appears  to  be  healthy.  She  can  write  her  name,  and  she  speaks 
English  so  as  to  be  easily  understood.  She  is  a  Catholic.  She  is 
employed  in  a  shop  at  pants  finishing.  She  has  done  this  work  for  four 
years,  that  is,  ever  since  she  came  to  this  country.  Nobody  taught  her 
the  work  before  she  went  to  the  shop,  and  she  earned  almost  as  much 
at  first  as  she  does  now.  She  makes  about  $3.50  or  $4.00  a  week  on 
piece  work,  at  4  to  5  cents  per  pair  of  pants.  The  shop  opens  at  seven 
and  closes  at  six,  with  one  hour  at  noon  for  lunch.  She  eats  this  in 
the  shop,  and  does  not  go  out.  She  has  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday,  and 
no  work  on  Sunday.  The  shop  closes  also  on  Jewish  holidays.  When 
work  is  slack  she  goes  to  the  shop  only  on  the  days  the  "  boss  "  directs. 
Wages  are  paid  once  a  week,  and  she  never  has  trouble  in  getting  them. 
She  doesn't  have  as  much  work  as  she  would  like,  however,  but  has 
never  done  any  other  work.  She  gives  everything  she  earns  to  her 
mother.  She  lives  at  home  with  her  father,  mother,  brother  (ten  years 
old),  and  two  sisters.  The  family  pays  $11.00  a  month  for  two  rooms. 
The  father  is  lame  and  can  earn  nothing.  The  brother  and  younger 
sister  go  to  school.    The  mother  finishes  pants  at  home. 

4.  Giuseppa is  the  sister  of  the  preceding  girl.    She  is  a  year 

older,  but  cannot  write  her  name,  and  speaks  English  very  slightly.  In 
other  respects  her  record  is  like  her  sister's.  Her  earnings  also  go  to 
her  mother,  and  the  two  sisters  practically  support  the  family.  Both 
girls  are  anxious  to  work  full  time,  and  left  their  last  place  because  there 
was  not  work  enough. 
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S.  Serai ,  No. Elizabeth  Street,  fourth  floor  rear,  was  bom 

in  Southern  Italy.  She  has  lived  in  this  country  four  years,  all  the 
time  on  Elizabeth  Street.  She  is  fifteen  years  old,  looks  strong,  and 
can  neither  write  nor  speak  English  at  all.  She  is  a  Catholic.  She  is 
a  busheler  in  a  pants  shop,  *'  two  blocks  past  Mott  Street."  She  has 
been  at  work  for  six  months,  always  in  one  shop.  She  is  paid  $3.50  per 
week  when  the  shop  is  running  full  time.  She  begins  work  at  seven 
and  stops  at  six,  having  a  half-hour  for  lunch,  which  she  eats  in  the 
shop.  There  is  no  work  overtime,  and  no  work  on  Sunday.  She  gets 
her  wages  regularly  every  week,  and  gives  them  to  her  mother.  She 
lives  at  home  with  the  father,  mother,  and  three  younger  children,  one 
of  whom  is  of  school  age.  They  pay  $9.50  a  month  for  two  rooms. 
The  father  is  a  day  laborer. 

The  independent  Jewish  or  Italian  girl  working  in  the 
coat,  pants  or  vest  shops,  paying  her  board,  and  main- 
taining herself  from  the  balance  of  her  earnings,  is  largely 
a  dream  of  the  investigator.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  girl  to  do  this  under  existing  conditions  is 
chiefly  an  academic  question,  with  no  practical  bearing 
upon  the  real  situation.  The  point  that  repeatedly  em- 
phasizes itself  in  the  experience  of  any  one  familiar  with 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Jewish  and  Italian 
shop-girls  in  the  clothing  trade  is  that  there  are  practi- 
cally none  of  them  who  would  even  consider  doing  this. 
They  are  born  into  certain  relationships,  and  these  deter- 
mine absolutely  the  conditions  of  their  lives.  It  is  use- 
less to  speculate  about  what  an  Italian  girl  would  do  if 
thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resources.  If  her  parents 
die,  she  becomes  a  member  of  her  brother's  or  sister's 
family,  with  no  definite  financial  arrangements.  If  they 
also  should  perish,  there  still  remain  cousins,  or  even 
people  from  the  same  Italian  town.  In  the  last  extremity 
there  are  always  friends  who  will  send  her  back  to  Italy 
to  live  among  her  town's  people  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 
Among  the  Jews  it  is  only  rarely  possible  to  find  unmar- 
ried women  in  this  trade  who  have  been  left  alone  in  the 
world  by  the  death  of  their  parents,  or  who  do  not  choose 
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to  become  part  of  the  family  of  some  relative.  In  these 
unusual  cases  their  difficulty  seems  to  be  connected 
rather  more  with  finding  a  suitable  lodging  than  with 
maintaining  themselves  on  their  meagre  earnings.  I 
know  of  one  such  girl  who  paid  $1.00  a  week  for  a  lounge 
in  the  kitchen  of  a  neighbor,  the  husband  and  wife  occu- 
pying the  adjoining  room.  "  Furnished  rooms  "  are  not 
easily  to  be  obtained  by  respectable  girls  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  of  the  city,  and  no  rooms  bearing  such  a  sign  are 
safe  for  g^rls  to  engage.  The  small  demand  for  lodgings 
for  working  women  in  this  part  of  the  city,  resulting 
from  the  fact  that  practically  all  of  them  live  with  parents 
or  relations,  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  a  single 
woman  to  provide  for  herself  in  the  few  cases  when  she 
might  wish  to  do  so. 

We  have  discussed  the  general  character  of  the  work 
performed  by  women  in  clothing  shops  and  factories, 
their  hours  of  labor,  and  their  wages.  Some  considera- 
tion has  been  given  also  to  the  personal  differences  found 
among  the  women  of  the  different  nationalities,  and  to 
their  general  family  relationships.  To  the  group  of 
women  that  is  numerically  most  important,  the  home 
finishers,  no  attention  has  as  yet  been  paid.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter  we  shall  pass,  therefore,  from  the  workers 
in  the  shops  and  factories  to  those  who  are  laboring  on 
coats  and  pants  in  their  homes. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    ITALIAN   FINISHERS   IN   THEIR   HOMES 

"  No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling 
house,  or  in  a  building  situated  in  the  rear  of  any  tene- 
ment or  dwelling  house,  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing,  altering,  repairing,  or  finishing  therein, 
any  coats,  vests,  knee-pants,  trowsers,  overalls  .  .  .  im- 
less  a  license  is  secured  therefor,  as  provided  in  this 
article."'  This  provision  took  effect  September  i,  1899. 
It  is  of  importance  to  three  classes  of  workers  in  the 
clothing  trade.  These  are  the  custom  tailors,  who 
manufacture  clothing  in  the  small  shops  back  of  their 
stores,  which  are  located  chiefly  in  buildings  that  are  in 
part  rented  for  homes;  the  contractors  of  ready-made 
clothing  who  run  shops  in  rear  buildings ;  and  the  people 
who  work  on  garments  in  their  homes. 

The  accompanying  maps  are  based  upon  the  applica- 
tions for  licenses  made  at  the  ofHce  of  the  Factory  In- 
spector in  New  York  city,  between  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  law  and  May,  1901.  The  law  had  then 
been  in  force  for  one  year  and  eight  months,  a  sufficient 
period  of  time  for  a  knowledge  of  its  provisions  to  have 
spread  quite  thoroughly  among  the  people  affected  by 
them.  Up  to  that  time  16,741  applications  for  licenses 
had  been  received  from  people  engaged  in  the  clothing 
trade.     I  originally  entered  upon  a  complete  map   of 

*  Amendment  to  the  Labor  Law  as  made  by  New  York  StaU  Laws 
of  1899 f  c.  191. 
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New  York  a  record  of  each  of  these  applications  accord- 
ing to  the  block  from  which  it  came.  In  making  the 
record  two  facts  became  apparent:  first,  that  applica- 
tions for  licenses  to  manufacture  clothing  had  been 
received  from  approximately  one-half  the  blocks  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan ;  and  second,  that  this  apparently 
wide  diffusion  of  the  industry  was  due  to  the  existence 
of  the  custom  clothing  shops.  These  are  found,  two  or 
three  in  a  block,  on  almost  all  the  avenues  from  Houston 
street  to  the  Harlem  river,  except  those  used  exclusively 
for  residence  purposes.  A  similar  condition  was  ob- 
served in  Brooklyn.  As  the  custom  clothing  shops  are 
so  scattered,  they  do  not  appear  on  these  maps.  Only 
those  blocks  are  marked  from  which  twenty  or  more 
applications  for  licenses  had  been  received.  A  second 
difference  between  the  original  maps  and  the  present 
ones  is  found  in  the  fact  that  while  the  first  showed  the 
diffusion  of  the  trade,  the  ones  here  given  present  more 
closely  its  concentration. 

In  the  maps  before  us,  only  two  classes  of  people  are 
given  fair  representation,  the  contractors  having  shops 
in  rear  buildings,  and  the  home  workers.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  applications  required,  two  shops 
employing  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  men  would  balance  only 
two  houses,  in  each  of  which  one  woman  might  be  at 
work.  When  this  is  kept  in  mind,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  shops  can  have  had  little  influence  in  determining 
the  areas  of  concentration,  and  that  what  the  maps  in 
reality  show  with  precision  is  the  location  of  the  vast 
army  of  women  who  are  employed  in  their  homes  in 
finishing  clothing.  They  cannot,  however,  be  said  to 
represent  the  exact  number  of  these  homes  at  any 
specific  moment.  Since  all  applications  were  recorded, 
it  undoubtedly  happened  that  some  women,  who  changed 
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their  residences,  appeared  more  than  once,  and  that 
others,  to  whom  licenses  were  refused,  abandoned  the 
work.  These  influences,  however,  have  probably  had  a 
comparatively  slight  effect  in  altering  the  proportion  of 
homes  devoted  to  this  work  in  different  localities,  as  the 
whole  number  of  cases  under  consideration  amounts  to 
many  thousands. 

With  the  exception  of  the  block  bounded  by  28th  and 
29th  streets  and  2d  and  3d  avenues.  Map  C  indicates 
every  block  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  from  which 
there  had  been  received  twenty  or  more  applications  for 
licenses  to  permit  rooms  to  be  used  for  work  on  men's 
clothing.  There  are  91  of  these  blocks,  if  in  three  cases 
we  count  as  one  block  two  or  three  small  ones  that  have 
been  formed  by  complicated  intersections  of  streets. 
There  are  three  distinct  sections  that  are  especially  con- 
spicuous, and  a  fourth  of  somewhat  less  importance. 
The  most  marked  area  of  concentration  is  evidently  that 
including  Mulberry,  Mott,  and  Elizabeth  streets,  and,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bowery,  Chrystie  and  part  of 
Forsyth.  This  is  preeminently  the  Italian  quarter  of  the 
city,  the  settlement  in  the  blocks  east  of  the  Bowery 
having  been  made  recently  on  an  extension  of  the  over- 
crowded Italian  district  on  the  west  side. 

East  of  the  New  Bowery,  about  two  or  three  blocks 
from  the  river  front,  is  another  quarter  characterized  by 
this  home  work.  This  general  locality  is  one  that  has 
long  been  noted  for  two  things,  first,  the  great  variety 
of  nationalities  represented  here,  and  second,  the  large 
amount  of  drunkenness  and  disorder  that  prevails.  One 
might  expect,  then,  to  find  a  radically  different  group  of 
home  workers  from  the  first,  a  group  perhaps  formed 
largely  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Irish,  Swedish, 
Danish,  Finnish  dock  hands  or  sailors.     Such  is  by  no 
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means  the  case.  Investigation  shows  that  every  block 
in  this  section  in  which  the  finishing  of  clothing  is 
carried  on,  is  a  block  into  which  the  Italians  have  been 
gradually  creeping  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  In 
the  blocks  in  which  this  work  most  largely  flourishes 
there  are  now  practically  no  people  of  other  nation- 
alities. 

The  two  remaining  sections,  the  one  south  of  14th 
street  and  east  of  2d  avenue,  and  the  Goerck  and  Mang^n 
street  quarter,  have  essentially  the  same  characteristic, 
that  is,  a  large  Italian  population.  In  the  former  case 
this  has  worked  its  way  into  a  neighborhood  partly  Irish 
and  more  largely  German.  The  blocks  here  prominent, 
however,  are  almost  exclusively  Italian.  In  the  eastern 
group  of  blocks  the  Italians  are  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
Jewish  locality,  but  few  Jewish  finishers  are  to  be  found 
here. 

When  we  turn  to  the  map  of  Brookl)m,  two  general 
facts  are  seen  at  once.  The  volume  of  home-finishing 
done  in  Brooklyn  is  much  inferior  to  that  done  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan.  While  in  the  latter  borough 
there  were  two  blocks  from  each  of  which  nearly  400 
applications  for  license  had  been  received,  in  Brookl)m 
the  largest  number  from  any  one  block  was  104.  The 
second  point  to  be  noted  is  that  this  smaller  amount  of 
work  is  diffused  over  a  large  area.  Eighty-eight  blocks 
should  appear  on  this  map  as  against  91  in  Manhattan. 
Only  84  are  actually  shown,  as  there  are  four  unimpor- 
tant blocks  in  remote  parts  of  the  borough  that  could 
not  easily  be  introduced. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  but  a  few  words  as  to  the  general 
characteristics  of  these  blocks.  While  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  appearance  in  Map  D  of  many  of  the  less 
-conspicuous  blocks  is  due  to  the  existence  in  them  of 
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considerable  numbers  of  small  German  shops,  those  that 
appear  prominent  are  once  more  chiefly  Italian  sections. 
It  was  only  by  diligent  search  through  the  records  of  the 
Factory  Office  that  licenses  could  be  found  for  occasional 
German  women.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  Knicker- 
bocker and  Hamburg  Avenue  section,  but  to  the  Boerum 
Street  and  Graham  Avenue  quarter  as  well,  though  in 
both  cases  women  were  taking  work  chiefly  from  Ger- 
man shops. 

The  five  blocks  in  Manhattan  from  which  the  largest 
number  of  applications  for  licenses  were  received  (as 
shown  in  Map  C) ,  the  block  bounded  by  Goerck,  Mang^n, 
Rivington  and  Delancey  Streets,  and  two  blocks  in  Brook- 
lyn, one  on  Boerum  street,  which  ranks  first  in  the 
Borough,  and  one  bounded  by  Jefferson,  Melrose,  Ham- 
burg and  Knickerbocker,  have  been  chosen  for  special 
study.  Numerically  the  Goerck  Street  section  is  less 
important  than  some  unrepresented  ones  in  Brooklyn, 
but  it  is  the  great  center  of  the  coat-finishing  work,  and 
has  therefore  been  included.  These  eight  blocks  are 
representative  of  all  the  important  centers  of  home  work 
in  the  clothing  trade  in  this  city.  In  these  blocks  alone, 
during  the  period  previously  mentioned,  more  than  1500 
separate  homes  applied  for  permission  to  work  on  men's 
clothing.  I  have  visited  over  sixty  homes  in  these 
blocks,  and  have  prepared  schedules  from  forty-two 
home  finishers,  the  information  in  the  other  cases  having 
been  for  various  reasons  incomplete.  These  reports  may 
be  regarded  as  typical  for  the  conditions  prevailing 
among  the  home-workers  in  the  men's  clothing  trade  in 
New  York.  They  form  the  basis  for  the  following 
description : 
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Who  are  the  women  that  we  find  engaged  in  this 
work?  Wherever  they  exist  in  large  numbers  we  may 
be  sure  that  they  are  Italians,  Here  and  there  you  may 
find  a  Jewish,  a  German,  or  a  German- American  woman, 
and  I  discovered  one  English  woman.  Such  workers, 
however,  are  scattered  through  certain  localities,  one  in 
a  whole  tenement  house  perhaps,  while  among  the 
Italians  may  be  found  blocks  that  are  practically  colonies 
of  home  finishers.  The  five  women  not  Italians  that 
appear  in  my  records  hold  a  position  wholly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  numerical  importance  in  the  group  as  a 
whole.  Our  study,  then,  is  chiefly  of  Italian  women,  and 
in  a  large  part  of  it  they  alone  will  be  considered. 

Comparatively  little  is  known  of  these  women  and  of 
their  families.  Their  language  forms  the  first  barrier 
between  themselves  and  the  Americans.  There  are  no 
large  organized  philanthropic  bodies  working  among 
them  and  stud3ang  their  situation  as  there  are  among 
the  Jewish  people.  Social  settlements  have  as  yet 
brought  but  few  students  into  their  midst,  and  even  the 
hand  of  the  government  investigator  has  touched  them 
but  lightly.  I  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  describe 
somewhat  in  detail  their  homes  and  their  lives. 

Probably  one-half  of  these  Italian  women  are  Sicilians, 
and  of  the  remainder  a  large  share  come  from  the 
extreme  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  They 
belong,  then,  to  that  class  of  Italian  immigrants  gener- 
ally regarded  with  least  favor  as  illiterate,  poor,  and 
unskilled.  In  this  opinion  the  Italians  from  even  a  little 
further  north  concur,  the  Neapolitans,  for  example, 
speaking  with  great  contempt  of  the  Sicilians.  They  do 
not,  however,  seem  stupid,  but  quick  and  alert.  Their 
children  who  are  in  school  speak  English  with  varying 
degrees  of  fluency,  and  the  young  girls  in  the  clothing 
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shops  pick  it  up  to  some  extent.  The  home-workers, 
however,  whose  contact  with  Americans  is  very  slight, 
rarely  speak  or  understand  English.  Of  37  Italian 
home-finishers,  29,  or  more  than  three-fourths,  knew  no 
English  whatever.  With  only  one  of  the  whole  number 
was  it  possible  to  hold  a  simple  conversation  in  that 
language,  while  the  other  seven  could  understand  a  few 
words,  but  were  unable  to  express  even  the  most 
ordinary  thoughts  without  constant  recourse  to  pan- 
tomime or  to  Italian. 

Only  nine  of  the  whole  number  of  Italian  women  could 
write  their  names.  In  most  of  these  instances  their 
knowledge  of  writing  did  not  extend  much  further. 
There  was  one  Sicilian  woman,  however,  who  was  quite 
well  educated,  and  not  only  read  the  letters  received  by 
her  neighbors,  but  also  in  many  cases  wrote  their  replies. 
In  four  cases  the  ability  to  write  was  combined  with  a 
faint  perception  of  the  meaning  of  a  limited  number  of  Eng- 
lish words, — otherwise  the  two  forms  of  knowledge  were 
quite  distinct.  As  a  whole  the  Neapolitan  group  on  Goerck 
street  presented  a  somewhat  better  record  in  these  re- 
spects than  did  the  Italians  from  further  south.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  the  knowledge  both  of  writing  and  of  the 
spoken  English  language  possessed  by  these  women  is 
so  slight  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  compare  it  for 
purposes  of  explanation  with  length  of  residence,  age, 
children  of  school  age,  or  other  similar  facts.  The  only 
two  instances  where  the  ability  to  write  in  Italian  or  to 
speak  English  is  sufficient  to  be  of  any  practical  value 
whatever,  except  possibly  in  connection  with  the  daily 
visits  to  the  pants  shops,  are  cases  that  are  to  be  ex- 
plained by  no  such  influences. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  facts  concerning 
the  length  of  residence  in  this  country,  age,  conjugal 
condition,  and  number  of  children  of  these  women,  and 
also  the  composition  of  the  different  families : 
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The  facts  here  presented  with  regard  to  residence  are 
such  as  one  would  naturally  expect.  In  all  cases  but 
one,  the  entire  time  since  the  arrival  of  the  family  in  this 
country  had  been  spent  in  New  York  City.  The  excep- 
tion was  a  woman  who  had  lived  for  a  short  time  in  New 
Orleans,  where  her  husband  had  worked  on  the  quays. 
None  of  the  people  expressed  any  regret  for  having 
come  here,  nor  was  there,  in  general,  any  thought  of  re- 
turning to  Italy.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
these  people  to  become  permanent  citizens,  except  when, 
for  some  reason,  they  meet  with  special  misfortunes. 
One  deserted  wife  plans  to  return  to  her  relations  in 
Sicily,  and  one  woman  whose  husband  has  died,  intends 
to  go  back.     All  that  prosper  stay. 

In  respect  to  age,  it  should  be  stated  that  none  of  the 
women  interviewed  were  under  sixteen.  The  coliunns 
showing  conjugal  condition  are  perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant in  the  table.  It  is  evident  that  home  work  in  this 
trade  is  exclusively  the  resort  of  married  women.  The 
one  apparent  exception  is  easily  explained.  The  girl  in 
question  is  keeping  house  for  her  brother  and  helpless 
mother.  If  the  mother  were  able-bodied,  the  daughter 
would  probably  be  found  in  a  clothing  shop.  The  three 
widows  appearing  in  the  table  all  have  children. 

The  total  number  of  children  may  appear  somewhat 
small,  when  the  generally  large  families  of  the  Italians  are 
taken  into  account.  In  explanation  of  this  several  facts 
may  be  considered.  First,  eight  of  the  married  women 
have  no  children  at  all.  They  are  chiefly  those  under 
twenty-one,  who  have  been  recently  married.  Second, 
there  are  also  several  young  married  women  whose  fam- 
ilies are  as  yet  not  large.  Third,  in  the  case  of  the  older 
women  no  record  was  made  of  children  other  than  those 
living  at  home.     The  distribution  of  children  may  appear 
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more  clearly  in  the  statement  that  out  of  28  families  in 
which  there  were  children,  there  were  2  with  5  children 
each,  5  with  4,  and  5  with  3,  the  remainder  having 
only  I  or  2  each.  Of  the  children  between  5  and  14 
years  of  age,  all  but  5  were  in  school.  Two  of  these  had 
only  just  passed  their  fifth  birthday.  One  g^rl  over  7 
years  old  was  not  in  school  because,  as  her  mother  said 
complainingly,  there  was  no  room  for  her.  Two  girls 
over  12  were  working.  One  of  these  had  been  in  a  fac- 
tory for  a  week,  but  had  been  discharged  because  she 
was  too  small.  She,  as  well  as  the  other  child  of  about 
the  same  age,  was  helping  her  mother  at  finishing  pants. 
These  were  the  only  cases  of  child-labor  on  men's  cloth- 
ing that  I  saw  or  heard  of  in  the  tenements.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  few. 

Another  point  of  some  interest  in  relation  to  the  matter 
of  overcrowding  and  the  possibility  of  maintaining  con- 
ditions of  cleanliness  in  the  house,  is  that  of  the  total 
size  of  the  family,  including  under  that  term  all  the  peo- 
ple occupying  a  tenement  in  common.  I  found  4  cases 
out  of  34  households  where  the  husband  and  wife  had  the 
two-room  tenement  entirely  to  themselves,  a  larger  per* 
centage  than  public  opinion  recognizes.  The  other  ex- 
treme was  presented  by  a  single  case  in  which  ten  people, 
including  a  man  and  his  wife,  five  children,  the  man's 
mother,  and  his  aunt  and  uncle  occupied  two  rooms.  In 
all  cases  but  one  the  people  in  the  tenement  in  addition 
to  the  man  and  his  wife  and  children  were  relatives, 
usually  mothers,  brothers  or  sisters.  In  the  exceptional 
case  the  outsider  was  a  girl  friend,  but  it  was  easy  to 
provide  accommodations  for  her,  as  the  tenement  con- 
tained four  rooms.  In  the  34  households  under  observa- 
tion, the  families  contained  on  the  average  4^  persons 
each. 
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We  will  pass  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  per- 
sonal characteristics  of  the  Italian  finishers  and  their 
family  relationships,  to  the  subject  of  the  homes  in  which 
this  work  is  carried  on.  The  typical  Italian  home,  in 
whatever  section  of  New  York  you  may  search,  is  the 
two-room  tenement.  Such  was  the  case  in  29  out  of  37 
instances.  The  larger  room  of  the  two,  which  is  used  as 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  general  living-room,  possesses 
two  windows  through  which  the  room  is  in  general  fairly 
well  lighted.  On  those  lots  where  there  is  a  rear  tene- 
ment building  the  supply  of  light  both  for  the  rooms  in 
this  building  and  for  the  back  rooms  in  the  front  build- 
ing is  generally  less  satisfactory.  The  smaller  room, 
which  is  used  as  a  bed-room,  is  not  lighted  from  outside 
at  all,  but  has  a  little  window  opening  into  the  public 
hall-way,  which  in  turn  has  no  opening  for  light  and  air 
between  the  first  floor  and  the  roof.  Less  light,  there- 
fore, comes  through  this  window  than  from  the  adjoining 
room,  which  must  also  be  depended  upon  for  whatever 
ventilation  is  secured.  The  resulting  conditions  can 
easily  be  imagined.  The  furniture  of  the  living-room 
consists  generally  of  a  stove,  table,  a  few  chairs,  some- 
times a  shelf,  with  varied  articles  on  it,  a  few  cooking 
utensils,  some  dishes,  and  images  or  pictures  of  the 
saints.  Before  the  last  are  frequently  placed  artificial 
flowers  or  candles,  for  all  these  women  are  Catholics. 
In  four  of  the  living-rooms  beds  were  found,  and  in  the 
same  number,  cots.  That  these  did  not  appear  more 
frequently  was  doubtless  due  to  the  orders  of  the  factory 
inspectors,  for  in  several  other  cases  it  was  evident  that 
these  rooms  served  at  night  as  bed-rooms. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  difKcult  task  to  keep  clean  and 
in  order  two  rooms  such  as  have  been  described,  used 
for  such  varied  purposes,  situated  usually  in  old  and  long- 
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used  buildings,  and  occupied  on  the  average  by  about 
five  people.  The  fact  that  one  of  the  rooms  has  no  direct 
access  to  either  light  or  air  enhances  the  difficulty.  It 
must  be  recognized  also  that  the  standard  of  cleanliness 
of  most  of  these  people  is  not  high.  But  it  would  be 
unfair  to  permit  the  impression  to  remain  that  all  of  these 
tenements  are  in  an  equally  disagreeable  condition.  I 
found  three  homes  where  the  rooms  were  kept  in  as  good 
order  and  as  clean  as  one  could  possibly  expect  under 
such  discouraging  circumstances.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  some  where  the  conditions  were  as  bad  as 
could  well  be  imagined,  and  in  several  of  these,  clothing 
was  being  manufactured  under  the  protection  of  a  license. 


CHAPTER  VI 

WORK,  WAGES  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  HOME  FINISHERS. 

Having  considered  the  Italian  finishers  and  their 
homes,  let  us  now  examine  the  relation  of  the  women  to 
the  work  that  they  perform.  Usually  the  work  is  ob- 
tained from  some  shop  or  factory  not  far  from  the 
Tiome.  In  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cases  the  distance 
is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  while  in  the  remainder 
it  is  not  much  in  excess  of  that.  Three-fourths  of  the 
women  go  for  the  work  themselves,  and  it  is  a  common 
thing  in  these  districts  to  meet  Italian  women  on  the 
street,  balancing  twenty  pairs  of  pants  on  their  heads. 
Occasionally  the  husband,  brother  or  son  obtains  the 
work,  but  this  is  usually  only  when  the  woman  is  not  in 
good  health.  The  children  sometimes  state  plainly  that 
they  are  ashamed  to  get  the  work.  I  found  five  women 
to  whom  the  work  was  sent  from  the  shop.  Two  of  the 
five  paid  nothing  for  this  service.  They  were  doing  an 
exceptionally  fine  class  of  finishing  on  the  best  grade  of 
ready-made  coats  and  pants,  and  it  was  evident  that  it 
was  to  the  interest  of  the  employer  to  make  some  con- 
cessions, as  the  places  of  the  women  could  not  be  readily 
filled.  Probably  neither  of  them  would  have  consented 
to  go  for  the  work  in  person.  The  remaining  three 
cases  were  all  among  the  coat  finishers  on  Goerck 
street.  Work  was  sent  to  one  woman  whenever  she 
was  unable  to  go  for  it.  The  other  two  paid  a  boy  to 
bring  them  work,  each  giving  him  from  ten  to  fifteen 
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cents  a  day.  These  were  women  ashamed  to  carry  the 
work  through  the  streets.  One  of  them  was  the  most 
rapid  finisher  that  I  have  ever  found,  and  made  the 
highest  average  wages. 

About  one-half  the  women  go  or  send  for  work  daily. 
The  others  are  usually  either  those  who  do  rather  less 
work,  and  so  do  not  need  to  get  it  so  frequently,  or  those 
who   carry  unusually   heavy  loads.     Daily  visits  some- 
times mean  also  that  not  enough  work  is  ready  for  the 
women    to    last    them   more    than   a  few   hours.     This 
inability  to  obtain  work  when  calling  for  it,  and   the 
uncertainty  as  to  when  it  may  be  secured,  are   among 
the  most  serious  disadvantages  under  which  the  home 
work    is    carried  on.     The   women   taking   work   from 
the  German    contractors   in    some  of   the  small    shops 
in  Brooklyn   report  that  the  work  is  usually  ready  for 
them.     The  women  to  whom  work  is  sent  also  have  no 
difficulty.     Five    other    women    state   definitely   that   if 
there  is  any  work  they  find  it  ready  for  them,  and  other- 
wise are  told  to  return  the  next  day.     Two  or  three 
women  refuse  to  wait  for  work,  and  come  home  at  once 
if  they  fail  to  find  it.     But  the  majority  of  these  women 
are  seriously  handicapped  by  the  weary  hours  of  time 
spent  at  the  shop  in  the  hope  of  securing  work.     A 
delay  of  from  one  to  two  hours  is  quite  the  normal 
thing,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  the  women 
to  stay  two  or  three  hours,  and  then  return  home  with 
no  work.     I  know  of  one  case  where  the  whole  day  was 
spent  in  this  way.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  cir- 
cumstances under  which  such  an  arrangement  could  be 
necessary,  and  it  certainly  entails  grave  wrongs.     Short 
waits  may  in  some  cases  be  better  than  a  return  later  for 
the  work,  but  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  it  is  quite  possible  to  give  to  the  women  such 
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information  as  will  enable  them  to  make  a  more  profita- 
ble use  of  their  time  than  to  spend  it  waiting  for  hours 
in  the  shop,  with  perhaps  nothing  but  disappointment  at 
the  end  of  the  vigil. 

The  popular  impression  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  the 
home  workers  is  far  from  accurate  and  is  formed 
usually  from  extreme  cases.  Few  of  these  women  arc 
actually  engaged  in  sewing  on  garments  for  as  many 
hours  in  the  day  as  the  girls  in  the  shops  usually  work. 
Two  facts  combine,  however,  to  extend  their  labor  over 
a  greater  length  of  time,  the  numerous  interruptions  and 
the  delays  in  securing  work.  In  a  third  of  the  37  cases 
under  considferation  work  was  never  begun  until  after 
eight  in  the  morning,  nor  continued  later  than  six  in 
the  afternoon.  In  several  cases  the  labor  day  was  con- 
siderably shorter  than  this,  and  within  the  limits  given 
came  numerous  interruptions.  To  the  breaks  in  the 
work  the  women  themselves  repeatedly  called  attention. 
The  most  frequent  statement  was  that  the  baby  made 
it  impossible  to  do  much.  Others  spoke  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  still  others  of  the  house-work.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  six  women  who,  when  garments 
could  be  obtained,  continued  to  sew  until  nine  or  ten 
o'clock.  This  seemed  to  be  the  extreme  limit,  and  in  no 
case  was  the  supply  of  work  sufficient  to  make  this  a 
regular  proceeding.  There  was  no  case  where  the 
average  hours  spent  in  sewing  were  excessive,  though 
they  might  be  so  for  a  few  days  at  a  time ;  but  hours  of 
sewing  plus  hours  of  house-work  were  extreme  in  several 
instances. 

The  only  women  who  were  able  to  get  all  the  work 
they  wanted  were  those  who  wanted  little,  that  is,  those 
who  were  much  occupied  with  other  things,  and  were 
not  to  any  great  extent  dependent  on  the  work.     Some 
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work  can  be  secured  during  almost  any  week,  and 
women  who  have  time  or  desire  to  earn  only  a  dollar  or 
so  a  week,  consequently,  have  no  complaint  to  make. 
But  all  women  who  desire  to  spend  as  much  as  six  hours 
a  day  sewing,  unite  in  saying  that  at  times  they  cannot 
get  as  much  work  as  they  wish. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  nature  of  the  work  itself. 
The  Goerck  Street  section  is  the  center  of  the  coat 
finishing  work  in  New  York.'  In  all  the  other  quarters 
studied  the  pants  work  is  so  much  the  most  important 
as  to  be  practically  all  that  is  found.  This  is  partly 
because  there  is  less  finishing  work  to  be  done  on  coats 
than  on  pants ;  partly  because  a  larger  proportion  of  it 
is  done  in  the  shops.  We  have,  then,  two  kinds  of 
work  to  consider,  that  on  coats  and  that  on  pants. 
The  latter  is  undertaken  by  more  than  twenty,  possibly 
by  fifty,  home  workers  to  every  one  found  in  the  former 
branch  of  work. 

The  work  done  on  a  coat  in  the  home  consists 
normally  of  felling  the  bottom  of  the  coat,  felling 
around  the  arm-holes  and  sometimes  under  the  arms, 
and  felling  around  the  collar  and  cuffs.  Sometimes 
there  is  extra  work  on  pockets  and  down  the  front. 
The  amount  of  this  work  done  on  different  coats  varies, 
but  its  general  nature  is  in  all  cases  the  same,  the  only 
difference  appearing  in  the  relative  fineness  of  the 
stitches  taken. 

By  "finishing"  a  pair  of  pants  is  usually  meant  turn- 
ing up  the  bottoms  of  the  pants  and  basting  or  felling 
them  down,  finishing  them  around  the  band,  and  sewing 
on  all  buttons,  buckles  and  sometimes  extra  tapes.  In 
the  case  of  the  coat  finishers,  sewing  on  buttons  does 
not  form  part  of  their  work.  The  work,  it  is  obvious,  is 
such  as  can  be  taken  up  by  any  woman  without  previous 
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Special  training.  Many  of  the  women  laughed  when 
asked  who  taught  them.  The  idea  that  teaching  was 
necessary  seemed  absurd.  Others  replied,  "A  lady/* 
meaning  usually  some  one  doing  similar  work  in  a  room 
near  by.  Still  others  said,  "  The  boss."  In  these  cases 
" teaching'*  meant  merely  showing  what  things  were  to 
be  done  and  how  fine  stiches  might  be  necessary.  The 
best  grades  of  coats  and  pants  are,  of  course,  never 
given  out  to  a  woman  until  she  has  developed  the 
ability  to  take  perfectly  regular  fine  stitches ;  but  there 
is  no  hesitation  about  entrusting  any  of  the  lower  grades, 
on  which  by  far  the  largest  number  of  people  are  em- 
ployed, to  an  absolutely  new  hand.  The  first  pair  of 
pants  finished  is  usually  done  well  enough  to  be 
accepted  and  paid  for  at  regular  piece  rates.  Practice 
brings  greater  speed,  but  the  maximum  is  soon  reached. 

We  come  now  to  the  important  question  of  the  wages 
received  for  the  work.  So  much  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  extremely  small  sums  of  money  earned 
weekly  by  the  home  finishers  that  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  situation  is  desirable.  All  work  is  of  course  paid 
for  at  piece  rates.  Two  things  then  are  to  be  sharply 
distinguished:  first,  the  actual  payment  per  piece  and 
the  real  labor  time  necessary  to  complete  the  work ;  and 
second,  the  weekly  earnings  secured.  The  first  point  is 
commonly  underemphasized. 

I  found  rates  per  piece  for  finishing  ready-made  coats 
varying  from  3  J^  to  14  cents,  and  these  prices  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  the  extremes.  Finishers  are 
usually  found  working  on  coats  for  which  they  receive 
from  5  to  7  cents.  It  takes  the  average  woman  from 
forty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  to  do  the  required  work 
on  a  5  or  5  >^ -cent  coat.  Wages  for  this  class  of 
workers  may  fairly  be  said  to  average  from  5  to  6  cents 
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an  hour  for  the  time  actually  employed.  There  are,  of 
course,  variations  according  to  ability.  I  have  found  no 
woman  at  this  work  who  was  unable  to  finish  a  5-cent 
coat  in  an  hour.  On  the  other  hand  the  extreme  limit 
of  speed  seems  to  be  that  which  will  accomplish  double 
the  work  in  the  same  time,  though  I  have  found  one 
woman,  regarded  almost  with  awe  by  her  slower  com- 
panions, who,  when  she  secures  a  certain  grade  of  3>^- 
cent  coats,  can  finish  four  in  an  hour,  and  thus  earn  14 
cents.     She  never  works  many  hours  a  day. 

The  situation  among  the  pants  workers  is  much  the 
same,  but  the  actual  earnings  per  hour  may  average 
slightly  less.  Piece  rates  of  wages  for  finishing  ready- 
made  pants  range  from  7  cents  a  dozen  pairs  for  sewing 
on  buttons  on  boys'  knee-pants  to  20  cents  a  pair  for 
the  work  on  a  high  grade  of  goods.  Even  these  figures 
probably  do  not  indicate  the  extremes.  Most  of  the 
work  done,  however,  is  paid  for  at  a  rate  between  4  and 
7  cents  per  pair.  The  majority  of  the  women  working 
on  the  s-cent  pants  report  that  they  finish  a  pair  an 
hour.  Occasionally  they  spend  a  few  minutes  more, 
while  we  noticed  among  the  coat  workers,  a  tendency  to 
accomplish  work  paid  at  the  same  rate  in  a  few  minutes 
less.  The  6  and  7-cent  pants  seem  to  take  relatively  a 
somewhat  longer  time,  and  I  think  that  we  should  not 
be  justified  in  estimating  the  average  earnings  of  the 
pants  finishers  at  more  than  4  cents  an  hour  of  steady 
work.  The  most  poorly  paid  woman  that  I  found  was 
an  Englishwoman  over  sixty  years  old,  who  said  that 
she  could  not  make  3  cents  an  hour.  She  was  undoubt- 
edly a  slow  worker.  T  have  found  no  other  case  com- 
parable  with  hers.  On  the  other  hand,  practically  no 
one  among  the  Italian  home-finishers  earns  over  5  cents 
an  hour  at  finishing  pants. 
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Different  rates  of  payment  for  the  same  work  do  not 
prevail  to  any  extent  either  in  different  localities  or 
among  different  women  in  the  same  locality.  Competi- 
tion seems  to  be  sufficiently  active  effectually  to  prevent 
this.  It  may  be  possible  to  iind^  individual  cases  where 
one  woman  is  receiving  only  5  cents  for  work  for  which 
another  obtains  6  cents,  but  the  piece  rate  is  in  general 
a  pretty  accurate  guage  of  the  amount  of  work  required. 
An  addition  of  a  half-cent  usually  indicates  a  few  more 
buttons  to  be  sewed  on,  or  some  other  additional  task. 
Moreover  the  rates  paid  in  the  shops  for  finishing  done 
there  are,  in  general,  about  the  same  as  those  paid  the 
women  in  their  homes.  A  comparison  of  piece  rates 
shows  this,  and  the  weekly  wages  are  of  course  com- 
puted on  practically  the  same  basis. 

If  the  weekly  wages  of  the  home-finishers  were  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  a  ten-hour  day  at  the  rates  given 
above,  we  should  get  a  result  of  $3.00  a  week  for  the 
average  coat  finisher  and  $2.40  or  over  for  the  pants 
finisher,  with  many  among  the  pants  finishers  earning 
$3.00.  That  they  do  not  ordinarily  earn  these  sums  is 
to  be  explained  in  but  one  way,  that  they  do  not  on  the 
average  work  ten  hours  a  day.  This  I  am  convinced  is 
true.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  their  lot  is  an  easy 
one.  The  hours  lost  in  waiting  for  work  form  a  serious 
addition  to  those  actually  spent  at  work.  As  this  time 
has  no  effect  upon  the  output,  no  reward  is  received  for 
it.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  laborer  it  forms 
part  of  the  sacrifice  and  must  be  counted  in  her  working 
time,  yet  it  forms  no  part  of  the  labor  time  for  which 
payment  is  actually  received.  Her  working  hours  are 
increased  also  by  her  home  duties.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  while  the  amount  of  wages  that  a  woman  receives 
weekly  may  be  in  absolute  figures  very  small,  its  small- 
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ness  does  not  necessarily  indicate  either  that  the  rate  of 
payment  is  low  in  proportion  to  the  work  accomplished, 
or  on  the  other  hand  that  the  burden  resting  upon  the 
woman  is  a  light  one. 

What  is  the  actual  weekly  income  which  the  Italian 
finishers  derive  from  their  work?  It  is  usually  much 
less  than  the  $2.40  or  $3.00  that  we  have  mentioned, 
just  because  the  hours  of  work  are  generally  less  than 
ten  per  day.  Many  of  the  women,  stating  apologetically 
that  they  have  little  time  for  work,  will  tell  you  that  they 
earn  on  the  average  $i.oo  or  $1.50  per  week.  A  few 
claim  an  average  of  from  $2.00  to  $3.00,  while  one 
woman,  the  remarkable  coat-finisher  before  referred  to, 
receives  occasionally  as  much  as  $4.50,  and  makes  on  the 
average  $3.50  per  week.  These,  however,  are  merely 
estimates.  I  have  fortunately  been  able  to  copy  the 
record-books  of  three  women,  in  which  had  been  entered 
by  the  contractor  the  number  of  garments  taken  out,  the 
piece  price  to  be  paid,  and  usually  the  date  of  payment. 
Here  we  have  trustworthy  evidence.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results  obtained  from  the  entries  in  these 
books.  These  women  were  all  anxious  to  earn  money, 
and  worked  as  many  hours  as  possible  between  seven  in 
the  morning  and  nine  at  night.  The  wages,  therefore, 
represent  about  the  maximum  earned  in  the  homes  by 
women  working  long  hours  at  about  normal  speed. 
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It  is  a  question  of  great  interest  whether  the  Italian 
home  finishers,  ignorant  of  our  language  and  customs, 
meet  with  difficialty  in  obtaining  the  wages  they  have 
earned.  Is  advantage  frequently  taken  of  their  assumed 
helplessness?  It  must  be  admitted  that  I  had  expected 
frequent  complaints  on  this  score.  Of  sixty  women 
carefully  questioned  fifty-five  replied  not  only  that  their 
own  wages  had  never  been  refused  them,  but  that  they 
had  never  known  of  any  one  who  had  had  trouble  in 
obtaining  what  she  had  earned.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  cases  where  women  are  cheated  of  their  wages  are 
not  common.  In  the  greatest  centre  for  the  finishing 
work,  the  Elizabeth  and  Mulberry  Street  section,  the 
question  itself  excited  astonishment.  One  woman,  who 
had  been  in  this  country  three  months,  stated  that  she 
had  been  at  work  for  a  month,  and  had  received  nothing 
up  to  that  time,  but  had  no  reason  to  think  she  would 
have  any  trouble  in  obtaining  what  she  had  earned.  More 
than  half  the  women  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  their 
earnings  weekly,  while  in  the  remaining  cases  payments 
every  two  weeks  are  customary.  In  two  shops  monthly 
payments  are  the  rule ;  one  woman  said  she  received  her 
money  whenever  she  asked  for  it,  which  was  sometimes 
daily. 

Four  women  out  of  the  sixty  complained  of  attempts  to 
cheat  them.  Trouble  of  this  kind,  therefore,  while  not  fre- 
quent, is  at  least  possible.  The  first  of  the  four  cases  is  in 
some  respects  the  most  distressing,  as  it  is  one  of  those 
petty  oppressions  for  which  the  contractor  escapes  all 
punishment  and  which  may  continue  indefinitely.  The 
cheat  consisted  of  what  is  commonly  called  "nibbling" 
at  the  woman's  wages.  On  returning  fifteen  pairs  of 
pants  she  was  told  that  the  three  over  the  dozen  should 
count  as  two.     Sometimes  the  contractor  has  in  this  way 
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refused  to  count  several  pairs.  There  is  no  remedy  ex- 
cept for  the  woman  to  seek  work  elsewhere.  That  such 
practices  are  not  frequently  resorted  to  is  explained 
entirely  by  the  fact  that  the  women  are  in  general  ready 
to  change  from  one  shop  to  another.  They  live  in  the 
midst  of  people  engaged  in  similar  work  in  other  shops, 
and  so  are  able  to  make  pretty  accurate  comparisons  of 
the  relative  advantages.  The  woman  whom  I  found 
submitting  to  this  extortion  was  an  Englishwoman. 
She  dreaded  to  leave  the  contractor  for  whom  she  was 
working,  as  she  knew  no  other  place  where  she  could 
obtain  work. 

One  German  woman  told  me  that  ten  years  ago  she 
had  done  work  for  a  "boss"  who  sometimes  refused  to 
pay  wages;  that  his  employees  gradually  left  him,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  go  out  of  business ;  but  that  the 
women  did  not  recover  what  was  due  them.  She  added 
that  she  thought  such  occurrences  were  less  common 
now  than  formerly. 

The  remaining  cases  were  those  of  two  Italian  women. 
The  first  is  of  interest  as  showing  that  not  all  of  these 
people  can  be  abused  with  impunity.  The  contractor 
owed  the  woman  $30.00.  He  paid  her  $10.00,  and  offered 
to  settle  the  balance  of  the  account  by  giving  her  $13.00 
more.  She  refused.  He  then  offered  her  $15.00,  which 
she  also  refused.  He  then  told  her  that  she  should  never 
get  a  cent  from  him.  She  reported  the  matter  to  her 
brother,  who  was  a  man  of  some  experience,  and  he  took 
the  matter  to  court.  She  recovered  the  whole  sum  and 
the  costs  of  the  prosecution.  This  woman  afterwards 
had  trouble  with  another  contractor,  against  whom  she 
likewise  obtained  judgment. 

The  last  case  illustrates  the  worst  state  of  affairs. 
The  woman's  story,  for  the  exact  truth  of  which  there  is 
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evidence,  is  as  follows :  The  man  from  whom  she  takes 
work  is  in  the  habit  of  paying  sometimes  only  part  of  the 
money  due.  Two  months  before  he  had  kept  back  ten 
dollars  of  her  wages.  After  that  he  paid  her  regularly 
until  two  weeks  ago.  He  then  held  back  two  dollars. 
She  did  not  leave  him  because  she  hoped  to  get  what 
was  due  her.  If  she  went  elsewhere  she  would  never 
obtain  it.  Courts  are  an  unfamiliar  source  of  terror  to 
her.  If  the  women  ventured  to  make  complaints,  the 
contractor  sometimes  resorted  to  personal  violence.  In 
one  case  the  contractor  snatched  away  a  woman's  book, 
her  only  evidence  of  the  work  she  had  done,  and  tore 
it  up.  Sometimes  he  failed  to  enter  in  the  books  the 
full  amount  of  work  done.  When  one  woman  remon- 
strated about  it,  he  knocked  her  down. 

As  in  the  last  case,  many  of  the  women  have  no  notion 
of  any  possible  action  on  their  part,  if  difficulties  of  this 
nature  arise,  except  to  leave  the  employer  for  another. 
By  doing  this  they  sacrifice  whatever  is  due  them  at  the 
time,  even  if  they  ensure  the  payment  of  their  future 
wages.  Knowledge  of  special  organizations  through 
which  legal  advice  may  be  secured  is,  as  I  took  pains  to 
ascertain,  usually  entirely  lacking  among  these  women. 
In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  the  one  already  cited,  if 
trouble  over  wages  actually  arose,  male  relatives  might 
be  able  to  advise  a  proper  course  of  action. 

The  branch  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  that  deals  with 
women's  cases  has  a  class  of  clients  very  different  from 
the  Italian  finishers.  It  almost  never  receives  an  appeal 
from  them.  Apparently  they  know  nothing  of  it. 
Practically  all  the  prosecutions  of  contractors  that  are 
brought  by  any  philanthropic  body  for  failure  to  pay 
wages  to  Italian  finishers  come  through  the  Working 
Women's  Protective  Union.     The  serious  magnitude  of 
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the  wrongs  from  which  these  women  at  times  suffer  is 
shown  by  the  following  cases  taken  from  their  books. 

A  Jewish  contractor  who  was  running  a  pants  shop, 
employed  four  Italian  women  to  do  the  finishing  in  their 
homes  on  Elizabeth  Street.  Suddenly  he  closed  the 
shop  and  disappeared.  The  women  appealed  to  the 
Working  Women's  Protective  Union  to  help  them 
secure  the  wages  due  them.  The  books  in  which  the 
record  of  their  work  had  been  entered  from  day  to  day 
were  the  proof  of  their  claims.  This  is  a  summary  of 
the  entries : 

Numbtr       Puce      Amenni 
Case.        Began  work,    Fmitked  work.    Time  worked,      ofpeuUt     rate  qf        ^^^^ 

Jinisked,  payment, 

xsC  woman.  April  25,  X899.  Apxil  X3,  X900.  xx  mot.,  X9  days.  8,579  7  cto.  $180.53 

ad  woman.  May     4,  X899.  April  xa,  1900.  xx  mos.,   9  da]rs.  2,307  7  eta.  X6X.49 

3d  woman.  Feb'y  X9,  X900.  April  xa,  1900.  x  mo.,   as  days.  953  7  cts.  66.7X 

4th  woman.  Jan'y  xs,  X900.  April  xa,  X900.  a  mot.,  99  daya.  563  7  ctt.  39.34 

Total 9y.,3m.,a9d.        6,4ox        $448.07 

It  is  surprising  that  work  should  have  been  continued 
so  long  a  time  without  payment.  Such,  however,  was 
the  case.  The  contractor  fied  to  Albany,  but  after  four 
months  ventured  to  return.  He  was  promptly  arrested 
and  forced  to  settle  the  claims,  so  that  after  months  of 
anxiety  the  women  recovered  their  wages.  Both  the 
individual  and  the  aggregate  claims  against  this  con- 
tractor were  larger  than  in  any  other  case  of  which  I 
have  learned.  While  such  cases  seldom  occur,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that,  when  they  do  arise,  they 
should  be  prosecuted  vigorously.  The  influence  of  as 
conspicuous  a  case  as  this  proved  to  be,  in  preventing 
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ing  herself  and  her  children  must  find  other  work  to  do. 
Among  our  thirty-seven  Italian  women  were  found  only 
three  widows  and  one  unmarried  woman.  In  consider- 
ing the  matter  of  family  income  the  last  may  be  included 
with  the  married  women,  as  her  brother  was  the  real 
head  of  the  household.  Of  the  three  widows  one  was 
living  in  the  home  of  her  married  daughter,  and  her 
wages,  therefore,  were  but  a  supplementary  part  of  the 
family  income.  There  remain  only  two  widows  who 
regarded  this  work  as  the  chief  support  of  the  family. 
Neither  of  them  would  find  it  possible  to  maintain  her- 
self and  her  children  by  it  if  she  had  no  assistance.  In 
the  first  case  help  is  given  by  the  twelve-year-old 
daughter,  and  the  two  together  earn  on  the  average 
$4.00  a  week.  As  the  rent  is  only  $5.50  a  month,  the 
two,  with  a  two-year-old  baby,  are  able  to  live  on  the 
remainder.  The  second  case  is  a  repetition  of  the  first, 
except  that  the  daughter  is  older,  and  that  the  rent  is 
less,  since  they  Hve  in  Brooklyn. 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  home-finishers  regard 
their  wages  as  supplementary  to  those  of  other  members 
of  the  family,  and  the  amount  of  their  wages  is  by  no 
means  indicative  of  the  family  prosperity.  In  fact,  if 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  in  inverse  proportion  to  such 
prosperity,  since  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  the 
wives  usually  becomes  less  as  the  wages  of  the  hus- 
bands increase.  What  in  general  is  the  emplo)mient  of 
the  men  whose  wives  are  finishers,  and  what  are  their 
wages  ?  Almost  none  of  them  have  steady  emplo)rment. 
The  largest  number,  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number, 
is  found  among  the  day  laborers,  engaged  chiefly  in 
shovelincr  dirt.     If  we  add  to  these  the  fruit  peddlers. 
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over  75  per  cent,  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  work  which 
is  necessarily  very  irregular.  The  day  laborers  earn 
from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  day  when  employed,  the  maximtmi 
among  the  fruit  peddlers  is  about  the  same,  the  tailors  do 
not  earn  much  more  per  day  but  probably  have  steadier 
employment,  and  the  men  in  the  building-trades  receive 
from  $1.50  a  day  up.  On  the  whole,  the  wages  of  the 
men  in  these  families  rarely  average  more  than  $6.00  or 
$8.00  a  week;  they  are  sometimes  as  low  as  $3.00  a 
week.  Moreover,  there  are  considerable  periods  of  time 
when  they  are  earning  practically  nothing,  and  when  the 
small  contribution  of  the  wife  is  of  great  assistance. 

Besides  the  wages  of  husband  and  wife  there  are  two 
other  sources  from  which  the  family  income  may  be 
increased ;  the  wages  of  grown-up  children,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  sub-letting  rooms.  In  the  34  households  under 
consideration  there  were  14  sons  and  4  daughters  whose 
wages,  ranging  from  $3.00  to  $6.00  a  week,  were 
entirely  under  their  parents'  control.  In  8  instances  a 
part  of  the  tenement  was  sub-let,  in  all  cases  but  one  to 
relatives,  and  a  rental  ranging  from  $2.00  to  $4.50  a 
month  was  received.  In  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the 
•  cases  under  consideration,  therefore,  there  was  an  income 
in  addition  to  the  wages  of  husband  and  wife.  In  almost 
all  cases  where  there  are  sons  or  daughters  turning  over 
their  entire  earnings  to  their  parents,  the  presence  of 
the  children  in  the  family  means  a  net  gain  to  it,  since 
the  additional  expense  incurred  on  their  behalf  does  not 
equal  the  sum  received,  even  when  that  is  as  low  as  $3.00 
per  week. 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the 
husband  and  wife  are  the  sole  wage-earners,  their  joint 
weekly  earnings  average  not  more  than  $8.00  or  $10.00 
per  week,  and  may  readily  fall  below  that  amount ;  and 
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that  this  sum  may  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  about 
$1.00  a  week  by  sub-letting  one  of  the  rooms,  or  by 
$3.00  to  $6.00  a  week  through  wages  earned  by  some 
other  member  of  the  family.  The  lowest  regular  family 
income  that  I  have  found  among  the  married  Italian 
finishers  is  one  of  $5.00  per  week.  Of  this  more  than 
$3.00  was  contributed  by  the  husband,  and  less  than 
$2.00  by  the  wife.  One  of  the  most  prosperous  families 
consisted  of  a  man  who  was  unable  to  work  on  account 
of  sickness,  his  wife  who  earned  $2.00  a  week,  and 
three  daughters,  each  of  whom  earned  $6.00  a  week  in  a 
shop.  In  another  case  the  man  ran  a  small  grocery 
store,  the  profits  of  which  could  not  be  learned.  One 
of  the  children,  however,  went  to  a  parochial  school  at 
which  there  was  a  charge  of  ten  cents  a  week.  The 
mother's  sewing  did  little  more  than  pay  for  school 
books  and  other  "extra"  things  which  the  child  needed. 
What  relation  does  this  income  bear  to  the  living 
expenses  of  the  family  ?  Are  these  great  sections  of  the 
city  where  thousands  of  women  are  working  in  their 
homes  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  charitable  aid,  or 
are  they  in  general  self-supporting  communities?  I  re- 
gret that  I  am  unable  to  present  detailed  family  budgets. 
I  can  give  only  such  general  facts  as  I  have  secured.  Of 
the  household  expenses  rent  is  the  most  tangible  one, 
and  the  one  which  it  is  least  easy  to  modify.  Since  over 
78  per  cent,  of  the  families  were  found  in  two-room 
tenements,  we  will  here  consider  only  those  of  this  size. 
The  three-room  and  four-room  tenements  do  not  as  a 
rule  cost  quite  as  much  per  room,  as  each  such  tenement 
usually  contains  only  one  outside  room.  The  rent 
charged  for  a  two-room  tenement  varies,  first,  according 
to  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  located;  secondly, 
according  to  whether  the  tenement  is  in  a  building  on 
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the  Street  or  in  a  rear  building;  thirdly,  according  to 
whether  the  tenement  is  in  the  front  or  back  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  located ;  fourthly,  according  to  the 
floor  on  which  it  is  situated.  In  the  sections  of  New  York 
previously  indicated  as  the  subject  of  this  investigation 
among  the  home  workers,  the  highest  rents  are  found  on 
Elizabeth  Street,  and  the  lowest  in  the  two  blocks  in 
Brooklyn.  The  maximum  rent  for  two  rooms  is$i  i.oo  per 
month,  the  minimum  $4.00.  In  Manhattan  the  lowest  rent 
in  the  quarters  visited  is  $5.00  per  month  for  two  rooms 
on  the  ground  floor  of  a  rear  tenement,  the  rooms  being 
in  fact  little  more  than  lighted  cellars.  Rooms  so  placed 
do  not  vary  riiuch  in  price  in  the  different  blocks.  The 
only  way  in  which  a  family  can  pay  less  rent  than  this  is 
by  renting  one-half  of  a  tenement  from  some  relative  or 
friend.  In  the  front  buildings  stores  frequently  occupy 
the  first  floors.  The  second-floor  front  rooms  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  desirable,  and  in  the  two  blocks  on 
Elizabeth  Street  rent  for  $11.00  a  month.  Here,  as  in 
general  in  other  localities,  rents  regularly  decrease  fifty 
cents  per  month  as  you  pass  from  front  rooms  to  back 
or  from  the  rooms  on  one  floor  to  the  corresponding 
rooms  on  the  floor  above.  Thus  the  scale  of  rents  for  the 
front  tenements  is  $11.00,  $10.50,  $10.00,  and  finally  $9.50 
for  the  fifth  floor.  The  rooms  in  the  back  of  the  same 
building  range  from  $10.50  on  the  second  floor  to  $9.00 
on  the  fifth.  On  Goerck  Street  the  rents  start  at  $7.50 
and  run  down  by  the  same  intervals.  The  rooms  are  of 
practically  the  same  character  in  the  two  districts. 

In  spite  of  the  difference  in  the  rents  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  even  parts  equally  easy  of  access  for  those 
engaged  in  the  same  class  of  work,  the  financial  side  of 
the  matter  seems  to  have  little  influence  in  determining 
the  location  of  these  Italians.     The  decisive  factor  in  the 
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choice  of  any  particular  family  is  the  location  of  other 
families  from  the  same  town  in  Italy.  Whatever  accident 
may  be  responsible  for  the  location  of  a  small  group  on 
a  particular  street  in  the  beginning,  the  fact  that  it  is 
there  proves  the  strongest  magnet  to  attract  others  who 
come  from  the  same  town.  Occasionally  movements  to 
other  parts  of  the  city  may  occur  because  rents  are 
lower;  but  change  of  residence  for  this  reason  does  not 
occur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  make  it  at  all  possible 
to  regard  the  regions  of  high  rent  as  coterminous  with 
regions  of  prosperity.  It  might  rather  be  said  that 
where  rents  are  highest  most  over-crowding  takes  place, 
by  which  the  cost  per  person  is  made  not  far  different 
from  what  it  is  in  other  sections.  In  a  few  cases  differ- 
ence in  location  means  not  only  difference  in  birth-place, 
but  also  difference  in  temperament.  Thus  the  Sicilians 
enjoy  the  noisy,  bustling  life  of  Elizabeth  Street,  while 
the  Neapolitans  look  upon  it  with  scorn  and  say  that 
they  want  more  quiet. 

Another  expense,  variable  but  comparatively  easy  of 
measurement,  is  that  for  coal.  This  is  usually  bought  by 
the  pail,  at  a  cost  of  five,  seven  or  ten  cents.  In  warm 
weather  one  pail  a  day,  varying  in  size  under  different 
circumstances,  is  regarded  by  those  who  live  well  as  quite 
sufficient  for  ordinary  cooking.  Some  families  do  little 
or  no  cooking  during  the  warm  months.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty  cents*  worth  of  coal  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  fire 
all  day  and  all  night  in  cold  weather,  and  many  families 
use  less.  In  the  coldest  weather,  therefore,  if  a  family  is 
to  be  comfortable,  it  must  spend  a  dollar  a  week  or  more 
on  coal.  Buying  coal  in  large  quantities  of  course  intro- 
duces a  great  saving  in  expense,  but  this  is  rarely  done. 
One  family,  which  seems  more  prosperous  than  the  aver- 
age and  lives  more  comfortably,  found  last  winter  that 
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one  wagon-load  of  coal,  costing  $5.75,  lasted  through 
November,  December,  January  and  February.  Gas  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  coal  for  cooking  purposes,  but 
the  cost  is  about  the  same.  Twenty-five  cents'  worth 
lasts  four  or  five  days  when  not  much  work  is  to  be  done ; 
at  other  times  only  two  or  three  days. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  estimate  the  expense  for 
food.  Let  us  assume  that  two  children  equal  one  adult, 
and  take  as  our  typical  family  one  equal  to  four  adults. 
This  would  in  reality  be  composed  usually  of  three  adults 
and  two  children  or  two  adults  and  four  children.  Among 
these  Italians  a  dollar  a  week  apiece  would  be  consid- 
ered an  ample,  even  a  generous,  allowance  for  such  a 
family.  Many  of  the  families  have  meat  only  once  a  week. 
This  family  could,  on  this  allowance,  have  it  several  times, 
and  would  be  liberally  provided  with  vegetables  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  In  two  cases  where  women  boarded  with 
their  sisters,  I  found  them  pajring  $1.00  a  week  for  board, 
lodging  being  paid  separately,  and  food  better  than  the 
average  was  provided.  This  is  also  as  large  a  sum  as  I 
have  found  used  in  the  families  commonly  held  to  live 
well  according  to  Italian  standards.  That  many  of  the 
Italians  spend  less  than  this  is  doubtless  true.  The  mini- 
mum that  will  support  life  has  probably  been  reached  by 
a  family,  consisting  of  one  adult  and  five  children,  by 
which  in  general  twelve  cents  a  day  is  spent  for  food  for 
all.  This  sum  purchases  three  loaves  of  stale  bread  and 
three  cents'  worth  of  cheese.  On  rare  occasions,  this  fare 
is  supplemented  by  macaroni,  lima  beans  or  bananas. 
Fuel  as  well  as  food  is  saved  by  this  ordinary  form  of 
daily  meals.  How  long  such  a  diet  could  be  continued 
is  doubtful.  It  seems  a  process  of  slow  starvation,  and 
is  generally  condemned  by  the  surrounding  Italian  fam- 
ilies. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  preceding  observations  we  should 
conclude  that  according  to  Italian  standards  $32.00  a 
month  would,  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  provide  com- 
fortably, even  liberally,  for  rent,  fuel  and  food  for  a  fam- 
ily of  three  adults  and  two  children,  or  two  adults  and 
four  children.  Of  this  amount  $10.00  would  go  for  rent, 
$5.00  for  fuel,  and  $17.00  for  food.  For  these  purposes 
a  family  income  of  less  than  $8.00  a  week  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  clothes. 
They  undoubtedly  cost  something,  but  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  much.  Certainly  the  sum  is  not  large. 
It  is  possible  to  reduce  materially  each  one  of  the  above 
items  of  expense.  Rent  may  be  reduced  one-half,  coal 
only  for  a  short  time  amounts  to  so  inuch  and  averages 
less  than  half  that  amount,  and  many  Italian  families  keep 
well  and  strong  on  an  expenditure  of  three-fourths  the 
sum  mentioned  for  food.  This  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  to  $5.00  a  week,  with  a  slight  additional  allowance 
for  clothing. 

The  fact  that  family  expenditures  may  be  brought 
within  the  normal  family  income  by  no  means  proves  that 
that  will  be  done,  especially  when  the  income  varies 
considerably  from  time  to  time.  In  the  case  of  these 
Italians  the  effect  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  father's  wage 
is  somewhat  counteracted  by  the  fact  that  the  family  is  not 
dependent  exclusively  upon  one  of  its  members.  Still 
the  general  level  of  wages  is  so  low,  and  variations  occur 
so  often,  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  fre- 
quent appeals  for  charitable  aid.  Are  the  families  to 
which  these  home  finishers  belong  supported  to  any 
great  extent  by  private  charity? 

The  Charity  Organization  Society  has  in  its  possession 
a  very  elaborate  set  of  maps  showing,  among  other 
things,  the  distribution  by  blocks  of  all  the  charity  cases 
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in  Manhattan  that  have  appeared  on  the  records  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the 
United  Hebrew  Charities,  or  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  itself.  I  had  purposed  to  present  some  of  these 
facts  by  means  of  a  map  of  the  part  of  the  city  below 
i6th  Street,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  compare  the 
amount  of  relief  extended  in  the  centers  of  home  finish- 
ing with  that  given  in  other  crowded  districts.  This 
map  would  have  shown  one  thing  clearly,  that  the  old 
Italian  quarter  west  of  the  Bowery  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  whole  region  east  of  the  Bowery  from  Hous- 
ton Street  to  the  river.  In  the  former  section  the  highest 
number  of  applications  for  aid  made  from  a  single  block 
was  180;  in  the  latter  they  amounted  in  each  of  several 
blocks  to  over  700.  In  other  respects,  however,  for  the 
particular  purpose  in  mind  the  map  would  have  been  mis- 
leading, and  has  therefore  been  omitted.  Within  the 
time  covered  by  these  records  there  has  been  much  shift- 
ing of  population.  The  result  has  been  that  certain 
blocks  which  are  now  almost  exclusively  Italian,  and  in 
which  much  finishing  is  done,  would  have  appeared  in 
the  map  with  records  determined  by  the  Jewish  or  Irish 
predecessors  of  the  present  inhabitants. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  exactly  what  the  situ- 
ation might  be  in  regard  to  aid  given  to  the  families  of 
home  finishers,  I  resorted  to  the  records  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society.  I  brought  together  all  the  appli- 
cations for  aid  received  by  this  Society  between  January 
1, 1890  and  July  i,  1901,  from  the  two  blocks  on  Elizabeth 
Street  and  the  block  on  Cherry  Street  which  have  pre- 
viously been  pointed  out.  Only  the  applications  from 
the  tenements  on  Elizabeth  and  Cherry  Streets  themselves 
were  taken.  As  the  two  Elizabeth  Street  blocks  are 
located  side  by  side  they  may  be  considered  together. 
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In  a  little  over  ten  years  they  furnished  the  Society  with 
127  applications  for  aid.  Home  finishing,  however,  can- 
not have  been  as  prevalent  there  in  the  past  as  it  is 
to-day,  for  in  only  14  cases  were  the  women  in  the 
family  engaged  in  this  work.  In  order  to  discover  what 
relation,  if  any,  this  work  bears  to  family  independence 
we  will  examine  these  cases  more  closely.  Eleven  of 
them,  that  is,  nearly  77  per  cent.,  had  to  do  with  matters 
of  employment.  In  none  of  these  cases  was  the  lack  of 
work,  or  the  inability  to  get  on  longer  without  work,  due 
to  laziness  or  general  inefficiency.  There  is  no  implica- 
tion that  the  work  of  the  wife  had  rendered  the  husband 
less  ready  and  energetic  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  work. 
In  three  cases  accidents,  which  resulted  in  temporarily 
crippling  the  men,  were  directly  responsible  for  the  situ- 
ation. In  one  instance  aid  was  not  asked  until  the  man 
had  been  disabled  for  three  months.  Aid  was  then  asked 
for,  but  the  wife  took  up  pants  finishing,  and  was  able  to 
support  the  family,  with  the  help  of  what  they  already 
had,  until  the  husband  was  able  to  work  again.  In  the 
other  accident  cases  only  slight  assistance  was  requested, 
as  the  families,  by  means  of  pants  finishing,  could  almost 
support  themselves  until  the  husband  should  be  able  to 
work.  In  three  of  the  remaining  eight  cases  the  hus- 
band, a  day  laborer,  had  been  out  of  work  for  three 
months  in  the  winter,  when  comparatively  little  work  is 
to  be  had.  The  fact  that  the  family  had  been  able  to 
manage  for  that  length  of  time  indicates  that  there  was 
no  undue  readiness  to  seek  for  aid.  In  all  these  cases 
work  was  what  was  asked  for  and  not  alms.  Until  work 
could  be  secured,  one  family  could  support  itself  in  all 
other  respects  if  coal  could  be  provided. 

So  far  six  of  the  eleven  employment  cases  have  been 
considered.     All    of    them    have   had    to    do   with   the 
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inability  of  the  husband  to  work.  In  the  next  three 
cases  help  is  requested  by  widows.  Two  of  them  are  in 
need  because  they  cannot  obtain  licenses  to  work  at 
home,  and  so  cannot  procure  work.  These  difficulties 
are  finally  adjusted  and  they  at  once  become  independent. 
The  third  application  was  due  to  lack  of  work  because  of 
a  strike,  and  with  the  end  of  the  strike  the  woman  dis- 
appears from  among  the  charity  cases.  Two  of  the 
eleven  cases  remain.  In  one  the  man  said  emphatically 
that  he  wanted  work,  not  alms.  He  was  a  mason  and  it 
was  winter.  He  had  saved  over  $1,000,  but  lost  it 
through  a  bad  investment.  He  finally  secured  a  little 
work,  and  the  family  managed  to  get  along  with  the 
wife's  help.  In  the  other  case  the  husband  had  left  the 
city  to  find  work.  Nothing  had  been  heard  of  him  for 
three  months,  and  the  wife  applied  to  have  one  of  the 
children  put  in  an  institution.  The  husband  returned 
soon  after,  the  child  was  at  once  taken  home  by  the 
parents,  and  the  case  was  closed. 

This  seems  a  remarkably  favorable  record  for  78  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  received  from  families  of  home-finishers 
in  a  poor  and  densely  crowded  district.  The  number  of 
applications  received  is  indeed  small,  but  this  fact  is  itself 
significant.  Aid  seems  to  be  sought  only  as  a  last 
resort,  only  a  small  amount  is  requested,  work  is  in  all 
cases  preferred,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  obtained  no  disposi- 
tion to  accept  further  assistance  is  manifested.  The 
actual  records  are  more  convincing  than  these  brief 
summaries  can  be. 

There  remain  three  cases  out  of  the  whole  fourteen, 
which  must  be  treated  separately.  One  is  that  of  a 
widow,  whose  husband  had  recently  died,  and  who  was 
unable  to  support  herself  and  her  child.  She  asked  for 
transportation  back  to  her  family  and  friends  in  Italy. 
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The  other  two  are  cases  where  the  men  claimed  to  want 
work,  but  rehised  to  take  any  at  low  wages.  In  one 
instance  the  man  had  had  nervous  prostration  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  had  become  accustomed  not  to  work. 
We  have,  then,  only  two  cases,  or  14  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  where  the  records  show  a  spirit  of 
dependence,  and  an  absence  of  determined  effort  to  make 
the  best  of  the  situation. 

The  block  on  Cherry  Street  presents  very  different, 
but  no  less  significant  records.  In  charity  annals  this 
block  is  a  notorious  one.  In  the  Charity  Organization 
map  570  cases  are  credited  to  it.  There  is  but  one 
block  south  of  Division  street  and  east  of  the  New 
Bowery,  that  has  a  worse  record.  From  the  tenements 
of  this  block  which  face  on  Cherry  street,  I  find  that  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  has  had  155  applications 
for  relief  since  1890.  These  tenements  are  now  occupied 
almost  entirely  by  Italians,  and  208  families  in  the  block 
have  applied  for  licenses  to  do  work  on  clothing  in  their 
homes.  Have  we  found  an  Italian  community  where  the 
scanty  earnings  of  the  home  workers,  and  of  their 
irregularly  employed  husbands,  are  to  a  large  extent 
supplemented  by  private  charity?  This  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  Until  two  or  three  years  ago  the  block  was 
occupied  chiefly  by  Irish  people,  together  with  a  few 
English  families.  These  people  contributed  149  of  the 
155  applicants.  From  the  Italians  have  come  but  six 
requests  for  aid.  Living  in  the  same  neighborhood  and 
in  the  same  buildings,  and  handicapped  by  their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  English,  the  Italians  have  still  been  able  to 
support  themselves,  where  their  predecessors  passed  the 
burden  over  to  others.  Of  the  six  Italian  cases,  four 
came  from  families  of  pants  finishers.  In  one  case  there 
was  no  destitution,  but  help  was  wanted  to  bury  a  child; 
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in  the  second  case  the  husband,  a  day  laborer,  was  out 
of  work  and  the  wife  was  sick;  in  the  third  case  the 
husband  had  just  died  and  the  wife  wanted  help  ta 
return  to  Italy;  and  in  the  last  case  the  husband  was 
sick,  but  after  the  wife  obtained  work  at  finishing  pants 
they  got  along  without  further  help. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  these  records  are  not  indica- 
tive of  the  real  situation,  since  it  is  possible  that  the 
Italians  in  these  districts,  when  in  need,  do  not  apply  to 
the  Charity  Organization  Society  or  to  affiliated  societies^ 
as  the  Irish  and  English  do,  but  seek  aid  elsewhercu 
Aside  from  benevolent  organizations  connected  with 
churches  there  are  two  societies  that  work  exclusively 
among  the  Italians.  These  are  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
tection  of  Italian  Immigrants  and  the  Italian  Benevolent 
Society  {Society  Italiana  di  Beneficemd).  The  pur- 
poses of  the  former  society  are  stated  to  be  "  to  afford 
advice,  information,  aid  and  protection  of  all  kinds  to- 
Italian  immigrants,  and  generally  to  promote  their  wel- 
fare." '  The  giving  of  aid  in  the  form  of  money,  clothing- 
or  food  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  this  organization,  but 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  second  society.  The  last  report  of 
this  society,  the  Italian  Benevolent  Society,  issued  soon 
after  March  31,  1902,  shows  that  the  total  expenses  of 
the  body  for  the  preceding  thirteen  months  amounted  ta 
only  $4,114.84.*  When  we  consider  the  large  amounts 
spent  for  charitable  purposes  among  other  peoples,  the 
Jews  for  example,  this  amount,  as  the  total  for  the  only 
distinctively  Italian  charitable  society,  which  extends  its 
work  over  the  whole  area  of  the  city,  seems  insignificant 
indeed.     In  addition  to  this  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 

'  Constitution  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Italian  Immigrants^ 
art.  i.,  sec.  ii. 

*  V  Amministrazione  della  Societh  Italiana  di  Beneficenza^  5  Feb- 
braio,  1901,  al  31  Marzo,  1902. 
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the  Italian  Catholic  churches  give  considerable  aid. 
The  amount  of  this  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained.  In 
the  case  of  one  church  the  priest  in  charge  says  that  it 
amounts  to  $ioo  a  month.  But  there  are  no  indications 
that  the  churches  are  more  active  in  the  Italian  sections 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The  irresistible  conclu- 
sion, then,  seems  to  be  that  the  Italian  people  manifest  a 
noteworthy  disposition  to  maintain  themselves  inde- 
pendently of  outside  assistance,  a  disposition  which  con- 
trasts most  favorably  with  that  of  people  of  other 
nationalities  in  the  same  economic  class.  It  is  a  fact 
not  without  significance  that  in  going  about  to  quite  an 
extent  among  the  Italian  homes,  I  have  found  not  only 
that  the  children  do  not  ask  for  money,  but  that  it  is 
frequently  difficult  to  persuade  them  to  accept  it,  even 
after  they  have  rendered  some  considerable  service. 

If  dependence  upon  outside  assistance  is  not  character- 
istic of  the  Italians,  mutual  helpfulness  certainly  is.  The 
fact  that  they  are  not  more  often  forced  to  ask  for  aid  is 
to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  existence  among  them  of 
numerous  mutual  benevolent  societies.  The  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Italian  Immigrants,  Mr.  Gino  C.  Speranza,  who  has  had 
large  experience  with  these  organizations,  estimates  that 
there  are  between  two  and  three  thousand  of  them  in 
New  York  City,  ranging  in  size  from  twenty-five  mem- 
bers to  two  thousand.  Each  society  consists  usually  of 
immigrants  coming  from  a  single  Italian  town  or  from 
a  small  island.  In  general  purposes,  structure  and 
function  they  are  all  much  alike,  and  the  following  brief 
description  of  one  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  typical.' 

'  These  facts  are  taken  from  the  G>nstitution  of  the  Societi  di  Mutuo- 
Soccorso  Isola  Salina. 
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The  Isola  Salina  is  a  small  island  north  of  Sicily,  the 
total  population  of  which  does  not  exceed  a  thousand. 
Yet  the  Societa  di  Mutuo-Soccorso  Isola  Salina  counts 
about  a  hundred  men  as  members  in  New  York.  They 
are  chiefly  fruit-venders.  Five  or  six  of  them  originally 
drew  up  a  charter  about  two  years  ago,  and  incorporated 
the  society.  Membership  is  limited  to  those  born  in  the 
Island  of  Salina,  or  descended  from  parents  born  there, 
and  living  in  New  York  or  within  300  miles  of  it,  and  to 
children  of  parents  from  any  of  the  Eolian  Islands  if  they 
have  lived  ten  years  in  the  Island  of  Salina.  The  initia- 
tion fee  varies  according  to  age  from  $1.00  a  year  for  a 
young  man  between  15  and  21,  to  $15.00  for  a  man 
between  46  and  50.  Monthly  dues  for  all  members  liv- 
ing in  New  York  are  $1.00,  paid  in  advance,  and  a 
special  assessment  of  $2.00  is  levied  upon  all  the  sur- 
vivors when  a  member  dies.  The  benefits  promised  by 
the  society  include  medical  attendance  for  all  the  family, 
payments  to  members  in  case  of  sickness,  a  payment  of 
$25.00  on  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a  member,  $50.00  for 
the  funeral  of  a  member  and  the  amount  secured  by  the 
$2.00  assessment,  in  some  cases  a  life  pension,  and  the 
payment  of  passage  to  Italy  when  the  lodge  physician 
certifies  that  the  state  of  the  man's  health  makes  a  return 
desirable.  In  special  cases  further  aid  may  be  given  at 
the  discretion  of  the  society. 

Three  facts  are  especially  noticeable  in  connection  with 
such  a  society  as  we  have  described :  first,  it  is  composed 
chiefly  of  people  well  known  to  each  other;  second,  in 
addition  to  certain  definite  payments  such  as  an  insur- 
ance company  might  make,  other  benefits  of  a  less  strictly 
business  nature  are  often  extended,  when  the  circum- 
stances justify  it ;  and,  third,  since  both  classes  of  pay- 
ments are  regarded  as  legitimate  returns  for  money  pre- 
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viously  paid  in,  they  have  not,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
voluntary  payments,  the  pauperizing  effect  of  aid  received 
from  strictly  charitable  societies.  Moreover,  as  the  mem- 
bers are  well  known  to  each  other,  the  decisions  of  the 
committees  are  usually  just. 

The  readiness  of  the  wife  to  bear  part  of  the  burden  of 
family  support,  the  close  tics  existing  between  relatives 
outside  the  immediate  family,  the  low  cost  of  living  of 
the  Italians,  and  the  mutual  helpfulness  among  them  or- 
ganized in  benevolent  societies,  combine  to  bring  about 
the  result  that  these  groups  of  Italians  are,  as  a  whole, 
not  dependent  to  any  extent  upon  the  general  charity  of 
the  community. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE    FACTORY    SYSTEM    IN   THE   OVERALLS   TRADE 

Hardly  a  greater  contrast  in  work-places,  in  the 
method  and  organization  of  work,  and  in  the  general 
character  of  the  employees,  is  to  be  found  within  a  single 
industry  than  that  between  the  home-finishing  of  coats 
and  pants  and  the  making  of  overalls.  While  it  is  true  that 
excellent  coats  were  made  up  in  the  old  home  shops,  and 
still  continue  to  be  manufactured  in  small  establishments, 
the  work  on  overalls  and  on  other  workingmen's  gar- 
ments, when  it  was  done  in  the  home  shops,  was  performed 
by  an  inferior  class  of  workmen  since  it  required  less  skill. 
The  results  were  far  from  satisfactory.  The  possibilities 
of  adapting  such  garments  to  the  needs  of  particular 
classes  of  workmen,  of  making  them  strong  and  reliable, 
were  not  appreciated.  The  improvement  in  the  class  of 
goods  manufactured  has  in  this  branch  of  the  trade  been 
chiefly  connected  with  the  development  of  the  factory 
system.  The  manufacture  of  overalls  and  workingmen's 
garments  is  the  branch  of  the  clothing  industry  into 
which  the  factory  system  was  first  introduced,  and  in 
which  it  is  now  most  largely  employed.  As  early  as 
1871  there  was  in  Wappinger's  Falls,  New  York,  the 
nucleus  of  the  establishment  that  claims  to  have  been  the 
first  overalls  factory  in  the  United  States.  By  1876  this 
factory  had  250  employes,  largely  women,  engaged  in 
making  overalls  and  workingmen's  suits  on  machines  run 
by  steam  power.  There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  the 
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early  use  of  machines  run  by  mechanical  power  in  this 
line  of  work.  First,  it  is  harder  to  drive  a  needle  through 
the  closely  woven  cotton  fabrics  of  which  these  suits  are 
made  than  through  woolen  goods.  Second,  the  work  is 
less  complicated  than  that  on  regularly  tailored  suits,  and 
it  is  consequently  of  advantage  to  be  able  to  keep  up  a 
constant  high  rate  of  speed.  Third,  it  is  work  that  can 
well  be  done  by  women,  but  the  use  of  foot-power 
machines  would  have  made  it,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
more  difficult  to  increase  rapidly  the  number  of  oper- 
atives of  the  class  desired. 

During  the  year  1900  there  were  2901  people  in  New 
York  State  engaged  in  making  overalls  and  workingmen's 
^uits.'  These  were  found  in  34  establishments.  The 
average  number  of  employes  in  a  factory  was  therefore 
^.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  that  we 
have  found  in  other  branches  of  the  ready-made  clothing 
trade.  If  our  official  statistics  on  this  subject  are  of  any 
value  they  establish  two  facts:  First,  that  the  overalls 
industry  is  carried  on  chiefly  under  the  factory  system ; 
•second,  that  it  flourishes  in  small  cities.  Among  overalls 
manufacturers,  however,  there  is  an  impression  that  large 
quantities  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  overalls  are  made  in 
shops  in  New  York  city,  in  which  the  operatives  are 
chiefly  Jewish  or  Polish  men.  Neither  the  reports  of  the 
factory  inspectors  nor  the  opinions  of  labor  leaders 
familiar  with  the  situation  in  the  clothing  trade  in  the 
city  justify  this  opinion.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  half 
dozen  such  shops,  and  while  a  small  number  certainly 
€xist,  I  find  no  reason  to  think  that  they  manufacture 
any  appreciable  percentage  of  the  total  output. 

Because  of  the  relatively  unimportant  position  held  by 

*  G)inpiled  from  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Factory  Inspector 
-of  the  State  of  New  York,  1900. 
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New  York  City  in  this  branch  of  the  clothing  trade,  I 
have  extended  my  investigations  to  include  Newburg, 
New  York,  a  city  frequently  referred  to  as  the  centre  of 
the  overalls  trade.  Detailed  observations  have  been  made 
upon  two  establishments  in  that  city  and  upon  one  in 
New  York.  These  three  firms  employ  more  than  900 
people  in  the  plants  under  consideration.  As  we  have 
been  describing  at  length  the  general  condition  of  the 
lowest  classes  of  garment  workers,  it  is  but  fitting  that 
we  take  up  now  those  establishments  that  offer  the  most 
desirable  opportunities  for  work  in  the  clothing  trade. 

These  three  establishments,  and  in  fact  overalls  factories 
in  general,  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  manufac- 
turer. The  contractor  does  not  appear,  and  no  work  is 
given  out  to  be  done  in  the  homes.  The  factory  serves 
all  purposes.  Here  the  garments  are  cut,  and  are  made 
up  on  the  machines  driven  by  steam,  gas,  or  electricity; 
buttonholes  are  made  and  buttons  sewed  on  by  machin- 
ery; and  the  completed  goods  are  packed  and  shipped 
directly  to  the  retail  dealer.  The  output  of  these  fac- 
tories is  large,  and  the  variety  of  goods  manufactured  in 
them  is  noteworthy.  There  are  overalls  of  all  kinds, 
unlined  duck  coats,  pants  made  of  various  kinds  of  cotton 
goods,  and  sometimes  even  woolen  suits,  which  are  of 
a  substantial  character,  but  lack  the  cut  and  finish  that  a 
tailor  would  give.  Many  factories,  however,  probably  a 
majority  of  them,  confine  themselves  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  various  styles  of  cotton  suits  needed  by  men 
working  at  trades. 

In  such  factories  the  division  of  labor  between  the 
sexes  is  almost  everywhere  the  same.  The  cutting, 
whether  done  by  machinery  or  by  hand,  is  under  the 
charge  of  men,  and  they  alone  are  found  also  in  the 
shipping    department.      With    rare   exceptions   all   the 
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work  of  making  the  garments  is  done  by  women.  They 
form  83  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  employes  in 
the  factories  in  this  State  engaged  in  making  overalls 
and  workingmen's  clothing.  The  17  per  cent,  made  up 
of  the  men  are  found  in  the  two  departments  before 
mentioned. 

Except  in  the  establishments  where  woolen  suits  as 
well  as  cotton  arc  made  up,  nearly  all  the  women,  cer- 
tainly more  than  90  per  cent,  of  them,  are  employed  in 
stitching  up  the  garments.  The  remainder  put  on  but- 
tons, bars  or  tags,  or  make  button-holes  by  machine,  or 
serve  as  examiners  of  the  work.  The  woolen  suits  re- 
quire some  hand  finishing.  This  work  does  not  differ 
much  from  the  finishing  work  previously  considered. 
The  method  in  which  a  pair  of  overalls,  a  duck  coat  or 
a  pair  of  cotton  pants  is  stitched  up  by  machinery  differs 
somewhat  in  different  factories.  It  is  common  to  find 
that  the  entire  garment  is  sewed  up  by  a  single  girl.  In 
the  case  of  overalls  she  may  do  all  the  stitching  except 
on  one  seam,  which  is  sewed  on  a  double-needle  machine. 
Sometimes,  however,  we  find  section  work,  but  even  this 
involves  a  very  slight  division  of  labor.  For  example, 
the  work  may  be  divided  among  three  girls,  each  of 
whom  has  only  a  particular  part  to  do.  Usually  a  girl 
has  to  understand  not  only  how  to  put  together  an  entire 
garment  of  a  certain  kind,  but  even  how  to  make  up  sev- 
eral kinds  of  garments.  It  is  customary  to  divide  the 
operators  in  a  factory  into  coat  operators,  pants  oper- 
ators and  overalls  operators.  This  means,  however,  that 
each  of  the  girls  has  her  special  kind  of  garment  to 
make  only  when  there  is  plenty  of  work  of  all  kinds. 
A  coat  operator,  for  example,  in  default  of  her  own  kind 
of  work,  may  be  called  upon  to  stitch  pants  or  overalls. 
This  happens  more  frequently  in  the  case  of  coat  or  pants 
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operators  than  among  the  overalls  workers,  since  the 
employment  of  the  last  is  least  influenced  by  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  demand. 

Before  taking  up  the  more  detailed  questions  of  hours 
of  labor,  wages  and  the  like,  let  us  treat  of  the  personnel 
of  the  workers.  In  contrast  to  the  women  whom  we 
have  previously  studied  these  are  practically  all  Ameri- 
cans by  birth.  This  is  true  not  only  of  those  in  New 
York  State,  but  of  the  girls  in  this  line  of  work  in  the 
West  and  South.  In  the  Newburgh  and  New  York 
factories  under  consideration  the  girls  were  almost  all  of 
Irish  or  American  parentage.  These  nationalities  prevail 
everjrwhere  in  the  trade,  but  in  some  localities  many  of 
the  girls  are  of  German  or  Dutch  descent. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  these  three  factories  to 
admit  girls  under  i6  years  of  age.  Of  the  900  women 
employed  only  3  were  below  that  limit.  On  the  other 
hand  the  work  demands  quickness  of  movement,  and  the 
superintendents  state  frankly  that  they  have  no  use  for  a 
woman  over  45.  Probably  none  even  of  that  age  would 
be  taken  on,  but  individual  instances  may  be  found  where 
women  as  old  as  62  are  still  retained  in  the  factory.  A 
large  majority  of  the  employees  are  strong,  healthy- 
looking  women  of  between  20  and  30  years  of  age. 

The  girls  entering  the  factory  have  in  almost  all  cases 
graduated  from  the  grammar  schools,  and  some  of  them 
both  speak  and  write  with  considerable  force  and  ability. 
One  of  the  women  spoke  regretfully  of  the  fact  that  two 
able  young  girls,  who  had  recently  finished  school  and 
had  just  entered  the  factory,  were  growing  careless  in 
their  way  of  speaking.  But  she  added  that  she  thought 
they  would  get  over  that  when  they  had  been  there 
longer. 

The  somewhat  varied  nature  of  the  work  required, 
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especially  the  necessity  of  passing  from  one  kind  of  work 
to  another,  demands  some  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the 
worker.  Quickness  of  movement  is  perhaps  the  primary 
requisite  of  a  good  machine  operator  in  this  line  of  work. 
But  it  is  noticeable  that  the  brightest  girls,  provided  they 
take  an  interest  in  their  work,  not  only  learn  it  in  the 
least  time,  but  also  become  usually  the  most  rapid  work- 
ers. Ability  to  concentrate  attention  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. For  this  reason  there  is  a  class  of  girls  that  have 
been  especially  successful,  the  deaf-mutes.  One  of  the 
three  factories  that  we  have  mentioned  has  two  deaf- 
mutes,  and  each  of  the  others  has  one.  All  of  the  man- 
agers speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  ability.  In 
spite  of  the  constant  whir  and  buzz  of  machinery  in  the 
large  rooms  and  the  movement  of  passing  people,  nothing 
distracts  their  attention.  One  manager  remarked  that  he 
would  guarantee  success  to  any  overalls  factory  that 
should  start  work  in  a  deaf-mute  asylum,  and  added  that 
those  two  girls  now  did  the  work  formerly  performed  by 
three  normal  girls.  In  each  of  the  other  factories  the 
deaf-mute  was  among  the  most  highly  paid  women  there. 
This  is  a  line  of  work  that  might  profitably  be  taken  up 
by  more  of  them,  as  there  is  room  for  as  many  as  would 
enter  it. 

Few  of  the  women  are  married,  and  none  of  those  who 
marry  do  so  with  the  expectation  of  remaining  at  their 
work.  Misfortune,  however,  may  send  them  back  to  it. 
There  are  several  cases  on  record  where  former  operators 
have  returned  to  the  factory  after  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  have  been  able  to  bring  up  their  children  on 
their  earnings.  Opposite  one  of  the  large  Newburgh 
factories  is  a  Day  Nursery,  where  children  are  cared  for 
while  their  mothers  are  at  work.  The  attendant  in 
charge  says  that  she  has  never  had  more  than  three  chil- 
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dren  whose  mothers  were  working  in  the  overalls  factory, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  employs  between  500  and  600 
women.  Of  this  number  about  five  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  superintendent,  leave  every  year  to  get  married. 

Such  are  some  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
women  employed  in  these  factories.  What  shall  be  said 
of  the  places  in  which  they  work?  The  popular  idea  of 
a  clothing  factory  has  been  formed  largely  from  the  dis- 
tressing, and  unfortunately  true,  descriptions  that  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  of  the  small,  ill-ventilated 
and  dirty  clothing  shops  in  the  Jewish  quarter  of  New 
York  City.  Yet  the  workingman  who  buys  a  pair  of 
overalls  for  75  cents,  especially  if  it  bears  a  Union  label, 
may  be  reasonably  sure  that  it  was  made  up  under  sani- 
tary conditions  that  could  not  easily  be  improved.  The 
New  York  factory  under  consideration  is  not  a  large  one, 
but  it  is  well  lighted,  and  the  employees  are  provided 
with  all  conveniences.  No  employee  has  a  word  of  pri- 
vate criticism  to  make  in  this  respect.  The  Newburgh 
establishments  are  large,  and  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  work  to  be  performed.  In  one  the  light  comes 
entirely  from  overhead,  in  order  that  it  may  be  less  try- 
ing to  the  eyes.  In  both  factories  there  is  an  evident 
and  an  intelligent  effort  made  to  provide  everything  that 
may  be  conducive  to  better  work  or  to  greater  comfort 
on  the  part  of  the  employees.  The  supply  of  operators 
is  here  scarcely  equal  to  the  demand  for  them,  and  this 
fact  forms  an  additional  incentive  to  consideration  for 
their  welfare. 

In  the  Newburgh  factories  the  regular  ten-hour  work- 
ing day  is  observed.  It  extends  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., 
with  one  hour  intermission  for  dinner.  The  doors  are 
closed  at  7:05  a.  m.  and  1:05  P-  "^^  ^i^^  ^i^y  employe  not 
within  the  building  at  that  time  loses  his  half-day's  work. 
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These  hours  of  work  are  the  ones  generally  observed  in 
the  overalls  factories.  The  shortest  regular  working  day 
of  which  I  know  is  that  of  a  large  and  prominent  Western 
factory.  Here  a  nine-hour  day  is  observed,  with  a  Satur- 
day half-holiday  throughout  the  year,  and  no  work  over- 
time is  permitted.  The  provisions  as  to  hours  are  some- 
what more  liberal  in  the  New  York  factory  than  in  those 
at  Newburgh,  because  the  employees  are  widely  scattered, 
some  living  in  New  Jersey  and  others  on  Long  Island, 
and  hence  would  find  it  difficult  to  reach  the  shop  as 
early  as  seven  o'clock.  The  power  is  turned  on  about 
ten  minutes  before  eight,  but  the  doors  are  not  closed, 
and  girls  are  admitted  at  any  time  after  that  hour.  One 
of  the  employees  told  me  that  she  really  couldn't  say  at 
what  hour  the  power  was  turned  on,  as  she  had  never 
arrived  early  enough  to  find  out.  She  usually  arrives  at 
about  half-past  eight,  but  one  winter,  when  there  was 
sickness  in  her  family,  she  rarely  reached  her  work  before 
ten-thirty.  The  power  in  this  factory  is  turned  off  for  a 
half  hour  at  noon,  and  again  at  a  quarter  before  six,  when 
work  for  the  day  is  over. 

Employment  is  regular  throughout  the  year  in  all  these 
three  factories,  except  during  the  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
when  account  of  stock  is  taken.  The  legal  holidays  are 
of  course  observed.  Occasionally  there  is  not  sufficient 
work  to  keep  all  classes  of  employees  busy,  but  this  is 
unusual.  The  operators  have  work  practically  all  the 
time.  It  seems  a  surprising  thing  to  find  clothing  estab- 
lishments in  which  the  women,  instead  of  complaining  of 
lack  of  work  during  part  of  the  year,  actually  absent 
themselves  from  work  at  times  because  they  wish  to  do 
other  things.  There  are  two  reasons  why  employment 
is  more  regular  in  the  manufacture  of  overalls  and  work- 
ingmen's  garments  than  in  other  branches  of  the  cloth- 
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ing  trade.  The  primary  reason  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  styles  are  less  frequently  changed,  and  that  the  de- 
mand, especially  for  certain  classes  of  garments,  is  less 
rigidly  determined  by  the  season.  Of  course  there  are 
certain  months  when  orders  come  in  more  frequently,  as 
the  spring  months  in  the  overalls  trade,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble to  forecast  the  future  demand  to  quite  an  extent,  and 
working  for  stock  commonly  supplements  the  order  work 
during  the  dull  season.  The  second  reason  for  steady 
employment,  but  one  that  would  remain  inoperative 
without  the  first,  is  found  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  the  plants.  The  capital  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  idle.  The  absence  of  girls  from  work, 
especially  in  the  busy  season,  is  regarded  as  a  positive 
injury  to  the  employer,  since  their  machines  stand  idle. 
No  definite  regulations  have  been  adopted,  however,  by 
the  manager  of  any  of  these  three  factories  to  restrict 
this  evil.  The  relations  existing  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  employees  are  in  general  friendly,  and  when 
there  is  a  special  pressure  of  work  a  request  is  made  that 
there  be  as  few  absences  as  possible.  Such  a  request  is 
usually  heeded.  Special  admonitions  may  be  resorted  to 
in  individual  cases,  but  after  all  the  chief  security  for  reg- 
ular attendance  at  work  is  found  in  the  fact  that  absence 
entails  loss  of  wages.  With  the  great  mass  of  the  work- 
ers these  motives  are  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  regularity. 
That  no  more  stringent  measures  are  adopted  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  these  prove  unavailing  is  to  be  explained, 
as  one  of  the  superintendents  asserts,  by  the  fact  that  the 
places  of  the  girls  could  not  well  be  filled.  "  Otherwise," 
he  added,  "we  might  attempt  to  regulate  the  matter, 
since  at  times  we  are  certainly  inconvenienced." 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  wages  earned 
during  the  year  1899  in  the  three  factories  under  con- 
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sideration.  From  five  to  eight  women,  employed  by  a 
different  firm  in  New  York,  appear  in  these  tables,  as 
they  could  not  conveniently  be  separated  from  the  others. 
Their  wages,  however,  were  near  the  average,  and  have 
practically  no  effect  upon  the  results.  All  the  machine 
operators  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  probably  not  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  all  the  women  here  represented 
worked  by  the  week. 

TABLE  M. 
Wages  Paid  to  Women  Employed  in  Overalls  Factories  in  1899.* 
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72.9 

Whole  Year. 

578 

3933 

1st  Quarter. 

34 

59.1 

2d  Quarter. 

26 

71.3 

3d  Quarter. 

25 

64.3 

4th  Quarter. 

19 

65.9 

Whole  Year. 

26 

258.5 

< 


$1.09 
1.04 
1.04 
1.22 

I. ID 
1. 18 
1. 15 

.99 
1. 18 

1. 12 


M 


< 


$80.05 
77.46 
75.90 

89.13 
323.00 
69.82 
82.25 
63.85 
77.44 
391.53 


The  records  from  which  the  preceding  table  has  been 
prepared  include  not  only  the  wages  of  the  skilled  oper- 

*  Compiled  from  the  EighteetUh  and  the  Nineteenth  Repcrt*  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  of  the  State  of  New  Yorh. 
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ators,  but  also  those  of  girls  who  are  just  learning  the 
trade.  Sometimes  as  many  as  30  or  40  of  these  girls  are 
to  be  found  in  a  factory  at  one  time.  None  of  the  expe- 
rienced operators  earn  less  than  $1.00  a  day,  and  there 
are  at  least  twenty  who  appear  in  the  records  as  averag- 
ing over  $1.50  per  day  worked  throughout  the  year. 
These  twenty  earn  regularly,  therefore,  from  $9.00  to 
$10.00  a  week.  Probably  no  woman  averages  more  than 
that  in  this  line  of  work,  though  for  a  short  time  some 
of  them  may  earn  more. 

How  long  does  a  girl  need  to  learn  machine  operating 
on  overalls?  There  have  been  several  cases  where  girls 
were  earning  a  dollar  a  day  by  the  end  of  the  second 
month.  Some  superintendents  claim  that  any  bright 
girl  should  be  able  to  do  that,  but  among  the  women 
themselves  the  impression  prevails  that  it  is  no  disgrace 
to  spend  three  or  even  four  months  before  attaining  that 
degree  of  speed.  From  the  beginning  the  women  are 
paid  at  piece  rates,  and  therefore  begin  to  earn  some- 
thing at  once.  The  work  can  be  learned  only  in  the 
factories,  where  a  teacher  is  provided.  One  firm  esti- 
mates that  the  actual  cost  of  teaching  each  new  worker 
is  $25.00.  This  amount  is  apparently  obtained  by  mak- 
ing allowance  for  the  profit  that  would  accrue  to  the 
establishment  if  the  machine  were  run  by  an  experienced 
hand. 

We  have  considered  the  general  character  of  the 
women  in  the  overalls  factories  and  their  work  and 
wages.  What  are  their  relations  to  the  outside  world? 
In  Newburgh  the  greater  part  of  the  women  belong  to 
families  that  have  resided  in  Newburgh  for  a  number  of 
years.  Many  of  them  were  born  there.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  other  classes.  The  first,  and  smaller  one,  con- 
sists of  girls  who  have  come  to  Newburgh  with  their 
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parents,  or  more  frequently  with  the  mother  alone,  in 
order  to  enter  the  factories.  The  second  class  is  com- 
posed of  girls  who  have  come  to  the  city  alone,  and  who 
board  usually  in  some  private  family.  Except  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  class,  which  comprises  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  girls,  one  is  almost  as  strongly 
impressed  with  the  essential  economic  unity  of  the  family 
as  was  the  case  among  the  very  different  classes  of  women 
in  New  York.  What  is  earned  by  these  women  is  in 
general  simply  a  part  of  the  family  income,  and  not  in 
any  sense  a  fund  for  separate  maintenance.  The  char- 
acter of  the  home,  the  amount  spent  on  clothing,  the 
social  activities  of  the  different  women,  are  determined 
by  the  general  economic  status  of  the  families  rather 
than  by  the  ability  of  the  women  themselves.  But 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
family  status  is  here  affected  by  the  employment  of 
the  daughter,  we  meet  with  quite  a  different  situation. 
The  women  are  in  many  cases  the  chief  support  of  the 
family.  We  find  here  to  a  certain  extent  a  repetition  of 
the  experiences  of  some  of  the  New  England  towns. 
The  opportunities  for  men  to  obtain  work  have  not 
increased  as  rapidly  as  those  for  women.  The  latter 
were  never  better  than  they  are  to-day.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  however,  it  is  not  only  true  that  the  indus- 
tries in  Newburgh  in  which  men  are  employed  have  not 
expanded,  but  in  some  instances  works  have  actually 
been  abandoned,  as  has  happened  to  certain  foundries 
and  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines.  In 
some  instances  men  who  were  old  and  could  not  readily 
find  similar  work  elsewhere  have  undoubtedly  been  led 
to  remain  in  Newburgh  on  account  of  the  excellent  fac- 
tory positions  held  by  their  daughters.  More  frequently, 
perhaps,  it  is  a  widowed  mother  who  remains  with  her 
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daughters,  while  her  sons  find  work  elsewhere.  There 
are  still,  of  course,  many  men  industrially  employed  in 
the  city,  and  in  these  cases  the  wages  of  the  daughters 
or  sisters  form  a  less  important  part  of  the  family  income. 
While  in  few  instances,  perhaps,  may  the  employment  of 
the  women  of  the  household  be  regarded  as  directly  a 
reason  for  less  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  men,  indirectly, 
by  interposing  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  free  movement 
elsewhere  on  the  part  of  the  family,  it  undoubtedly  has 
had  that  effect. 

There  are  no  "factory  boarding-houses"  maintained 
in  the  city.  The  girls  who  are  without  families  board  in 
private  homes.  Seldom  more  than  two  or  three  board 
in  one  place.  One  result  of  this  practice  is  that  they 
blend  quite  readily  with  the  people  of  the  city,  and  do 
not  form  a  distinct  class  by  themselves.  From  three  to 
four  dollars  a  week  is  the  usual  charge  for  board  and 
lodging. 

The  energy  of  the  young  women  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted by  their  industrial  activity.  Opportunities  for 
social  intercourse  come  in  connection  with  their  church 
work  and  with  their  trade  unions,  as  well  as  in  the  varied 
life  of  a  small  city.  A  number  of  the  girls  take  music 
lessons,  and  find  time  and  interest  to  practice  with  more 
or  less  regularity.  During  the  winter  of  1900  and  1901 
forty  of  the  girls  were  members  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  an  organization  that  here  does  not 
draw  strict  denominational  lines,  and  admits  Catholics  as 
well  as  Protestants.  The  general  fee  for  membership  is 
$1.00.  There  are  for  the  members  both  free  classes  and 
pay  classes.  The  factory  girls  are  quite  as  ready  to  join 
the  latter  as  the  former.  The  gymnasium  and  the  cook- 
ing classes  have  proved  especially  popular  with  them, 
though  sometimes  dressmaking  is  taken  up. 
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Practically  all  of  the  women  carry  life  insurance.  In 
the  case  of  those  with  no  near  relatives  this  usually 
amounts  to  about  $200,  which  is  regarded  as  enough  for 
burial  expenses  and  miscellaneous  items.  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  are  insured  for  $500,  and  while  I  can 
present  no  definite  records  in  support  of  the  statement, 
on  the  strength  of  information  from  various  reliable 
sources  I  feel  justified  in  'saying  that  there  are  probably 
as  many  as  a  hundred  women  in  one  factory,  employing 
five  or  six  hundred  women,  who  are  carrying  insurance 
to  the  amount  of  $1,000,  usually  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mother. 

Few  of  the  women  save  money.  Those  who  are  inde- 
pendent of.  relatives  pay  three  or  four  dollars  a  week  for 
board,  maintain  their  insurance,  meet  a  few  incidental 
expenses  and  spend  the  rest  on  clothes.  A  few  belong 
to  benefit  societies,  such  as  the  Ladies'  Branch  of  the 
Foresters,  which  insures  its  members  a  weekly  payment 
of  five  dollars  in  case  of  sickness.  A  small  number, 
however,  have  bank  accounts.  I  am  able  to  present  no 
estimate  of  the  number.  One  woman,  who  has  been 
depositing  money  for  several  years,  tells  me  that  on  one 
occasion  she  found  five  other  factory  girls  making  de- 
posits at  the  same  time  with  herself.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  women  earn  good  wages,  live  fairly  well,  pro- 
vide by  insurance  for  the  future  of  any  one  dependent  on 
them,  and  spend  their  wages  as  they  come. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  consider  in  detail  the 
condition  of  the  small  number  of  women  working  in  the 
New  York  overalls  factory.  Their  wages  have  already 
been  given.  They  are  girls  of  much  the  same  general 
character  and  intelligence  as  those  just  described.  With 
less  than  a  half-dozen  exceptions  they  live  with  their 
parents,  who  receive  their  entire  wages.     Their  homes 
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are  scattered  from  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  to  Long 
Island  City,  and  their  only  connection  is  through  their 
common  employment. 

Certain  broad,  general  contrasts  appear  between  the 
women  working  on  coats,  pants  and  vests  in  New  York 
City  and  the  women  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
overalls  and  workingmen's  suits.  The  former  class  is 
composed  chiefly  of  Italian  immigrants,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  Jewish  and  German  women ;  the  latter  is  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  American-born  women  of  Irish, 
American,  or  sometimes  German,  parentage.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  former  class  do  not  speak  English;  nearly 
all  of  the  latter  have  received  a  grammar-school  educa- 
tion. The  former  are  chiefly  married  women,  engaged 
in  finishing  garments  by  hand  in  their  homes ;  the  latter 
are  single  women,  operating  machines  in  factories.  The 
wages  of  the  former  class  are  small  and  irregular ;  those 
of  the  latter  are  relatively  high  and  stable.  Although  in 
both  cases  the  wages  ordinarily  form  a  part  of  the  family 
income,  the  share  contributed  by  the  Italians  is  supple- 
mentary, while  the  overalls  workers  are  in  many  instances 
the  main  support  of  the  family.  A  considerable  number 
of  this  class  of  employees  are  independent,  self-support- 
ing women.  These  protect  themselves  by  life  insurance 
and  occasionally  by  membership  in  benefit  societies  or 
by  deposits  in  the  bank. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

LABOR  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  various  laws  that 
have  been  passed  in  New  York  to  secure  to  married 
women  their  right  to  property  acquired  by  their  labor, 
to  protect  them  from  being  defrauded  of  their  wages  by 
unscrupulous  employers,  and  to  relieve  them  in  certain 
cases  from  the  burden  of  cost  incident  to  the  recovery  of 
such  wages  by  a  suit  at  law.  In  all  these  respects  the 
provisions  of  the  New  York  laws  are  liberal.  It  is  our 
purpose  here  to  deal  with  measures  directed  more  spe- 
cifically toward  the  regulation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  work  is  carried  on  in  the  factories  and  the  tene- 
ments, provisions  the  enforcement  of  which  is  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  factory  inspector  and  his  deputies. 

The  first  general  factory  law  passed  in  the  state  of 
New  York  was  that  of  1886.'  Frequent  amendments 
were  made  to  this  law  from  year  to  year,  until  the  series 
of  complicated  and  contradictory  measures  became  diffi- 
cult to  interpret.  In  1897  a  general  revision  of  the 
statutes  concerning  labor  was  undertaken,  and  the  result 
was  the  passage  of  the  measure  which,  with  the  amend- 
ments since  made  to  it,  is  now  known  as  the  Labor 
Law.'  The  part  of  this  law  with  which  we  are  here  con- 
cerned provides  for  the  regulation  of  labor  in  three  dis- 

^  See  New  York  State  Laws  of  1886,  c.  409. 

^  New  York  State  Laws  of  1897,  c.  415,  as  amended. 
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tinct  classes  of  places,  rooms  in  tenement  houses,  shops 
in  rear  buildings,  and  other  factories.  The  contractors 
in  the  shops  in  rear  buildings  are  required  to  obtain 
licenses  to  carry  on  work,  as  are  the  tenement  workers. 
These  shops,  however,  are  factories  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  obtained  their  licenses  are 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  other  factories.  We 
may,  therefore,  group  these  two  classes  together,  and 
consider  simply  the  general  contrast  between  the  pro- 
visions regulating  labor  in  factories  and  those  applying 
to  labor  in  tenement  houses.  Let  us  take  up  first  the 
factory  regulations. 

Aside  from  the  employes  in  certain  specified  kinds  of 
work,  the  present  labor  law  recognizes  four  classes  of 
people  to  whom  special  protection  is  extended;  children 
under  fourteen,  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen, 
minors  under  eighteen,  and  adult  women.  With  regard 
to  members  of  the  first-class,  employment  in  factories  is 
entirely  forbidden.'  This  provision  does  not  interfere 
with  the  employment  of  children  by  their  parents  in  their 
own  homes.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out,  such  em- 
ployment does  not  occur  frequently  in  the  manufacture 
of  men's  ready-made  clothing.  Children  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen  may  be  employed  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  provided  a  certificate  is  obtained  from 
the  health  officer,  stating  that  he  is  satisfied  that  the 
child  is  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over,  that  he  is  phys- 
ically able  to  perform  the  work  intended,  and  that  he  has 
met  certain  requirements  as  to  school  attendance.  In 
addition  to  this  the  child  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
simple  sentences  in  the  English  language."     All  minors 

^New  York  State  Laws  of  1897,  c.  415,  \  70. 
^Ibid,,  c.  4I5»  J?  70-73. 
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under  eighteen,  and  all  women,  are  prohibited  employ- 
ment in  factories  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or 
after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  or  for  more 
than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  sixty  hours  in  any  one 
week,  except  to  make  a  shorter  work-day  on  the  last 
day  of  the  week;  or  more  hours  in  any  one  week  than 
will  make  an  average  of  ten  hours  a  day  for  the  whole 
number  of  days  so  worked.'  The  hours  of  work  required 
must  be  kept  posted.  These  are  the  chief  special  re- 
strictions that  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  consider- 
ing different  age  groups  in  the  clothing  trade.  Other 
provisions,  such  as  those  applying  to  the  cleaning  of 
machinery  and  the  like,  of  course  do  not  affect  the  em- 
ployees in  this  industry. 

Besides  the  provisions  applying  to  special  groups  of 
employes  classified  according  to  sex  and  age,  there  are 
several  general  regulations  that  extend  protection  to  all 
the  workers  in  this  industry  as  in  many  other  trades. 
These  deal  chiefly  with  matters  of  safety  or  of  sanitation. 
Under  the  first  head  come  measures  concerning  the 
enclosure  and  operation  of  elevators,  the  screening  of 
stairs,  the  opening  of  doors,  and  the  maintenance  or 
erection  of  fire  escapes.  Under  the  second  head  are 
provisions  relating  to  the  lime-washing  and  painting  of 
walls  and  ceilings,  the  limitation  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployes according  to  the  size  of  the  room,  the  mainte- 
nance of  wash-rooms  and  water-closets,  and  of  efficient 
means  of  ventilation. 

Of  the  enforcement  of  these  regulations  it  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  in  detail.  With  the  exception  of  the 
provision  limiting  the  hours  of  employment  of  adult 
women  they  are  neither  new  nor  unusual.     The  extreme 

*  New  York  State  Laws  of  2897,  c.  415,  {  77,  as  amended  by  Laws  of 
1899,  c.  192. 
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difficulty  of  enforcing  the  observance  of  this  regulation 
in  the  smaller  shops  has  already  been  alluded  to,  as  well 
as  the  greater  readiness  of  such  establishments  to  evade 
the  law  in  other  respects.  Only  a  rigid  and  persistent 
system  of  inspection  can  prevent  this. 

We  will  pass  now  to  the  second  group  of  regulations, 
those  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  tenement  house 
manufacture.  The  laws  adopted  on  this  subject  apply 
chiefly  to  the  making  of  men's  and  women's  clothing  of 
various  kinds,  of  artificial  flowers  and  feathers,  and  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes — in  fact  to  all  industries  carried  on 
to  any  extent  in  the  home  except  the  making  of  collars, 
cuffs,  shirts  or  shirt-waists  of  cotton  or  linen  goods  that 
are  laundried  before  being  offered  for  sale.' 

Previous  to  the  first  of  September,  1899,  the  use  of  a 
room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  class  of  articles  first  mentioned 
was  forbidden  to  all  persons  except  members  of  the 
family  dwelling  therein."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  factory 
inspector  to  prevent  the  existence  of  any  tenement  house 
shops,  that  is,  places  where  one  or  more  persons  worked 
under  the  direction  of  another.  But  it  was  not  the  duty 
or  even  the  right  of  the  factory  inspector  to  enter  homes 
where  only  the  members  of  the  family  were  at  work. 
Externally  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  difference  be- 
tween a  tenement  in  which  three  or  four  members  of  a 
family  are  working  and  one  in  which  two  or  three  neigh- 
bors are  also  employed.  The  tenements  might  be  of  the 
same  size,  machines  might  be  heard  running,  and  bundles 
of  clothing  might  be  seen  going  in  and  out.     It  is  evident 

*  New  York  State  Laws  of  2897,  c.  415,  {  100,  as  amended  by  Laws 
of  1899,  c.  191. 

^New  York  State  Laws  of  1897,  c.  415,  J  100. 
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that  only  by  an  extremely  close  and  persistent  system  of 
inspection  could  these  shops  be  ferreted  out,  and  when 
once  they  had  been  discovered  it  was  very  easy  for  the 
contractor  and  his  family  to  move  elsewhere.  Moreover, 
since  the  larger  contractors  were  in  general  at  liberty  to 
g^ve  out  work  to  be  done  in  the  homes,  and  since  no 
record  was  kept  at  the  factory  office  of  work  so  given 
out,  there  was  comparatively  little  danger  in  giving  work 
to  those  special  homes  which  were  in  reality  shops. 
Without  bringing  any  charges  of  neglect  of  duty  against 
the  factory  inspectors,  and  admitting  that  illegal  shops 
were  in  some  cases  suppressed,  we  find  that  others  con- 
tinued to  exist,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  easily 
found  by  any  one  visiting  tenements  at  random  in  certain 
districts. 

On  the.  first  of  September,  1899,  a  new  system  of  reg- 
ulation, which  is  still  in  force,  went  into  efifect.  Accord- 
ing to  the  new  provisions  no  distinction  is  made  by 
statute  between  rooms  in  tenements  or  dwelling  houses 
in  which  only  members  of  the  family  are  engaged  in 
manufacture  and  those  in  which  outsiders  are  employed. 
The  law  provides  that  no  room  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling 
house  shall  be  used  for  manufacturing  certain  specified 
articles  unless  a  license  has  been  secured  from  the  factory 
inspector.'  No  place  in  which  clothing  and  certain  other 
kinds  of  goods  are  made  up  is  now  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  factory  inspector.  To  secure  a  license  appli- 
cation must  be  made  by  some  member  of  the  family 
desiring  to  carry  on  work  in  the  rooms  in  question.  An 
inspection  of  the  rooms  is  then  made.  ''  If  the  factory 
inspector  ascertain  that  such  room,  apartment  or  build- 
ing is  in  a  clean  and  proper  sanitary  condition,  and  that 

^  New  York  State  Laws  of  1897 ^  c,  415,  |  100,  as  amended  1^  Laws 
of  1899 1  c.  191. 
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the  articles  specified  in  this  section  may  be  manufactured 
therein  under  clean  and  healthful  conditions;  he  shall  grant 
a  license  permitting  the  use  of  such  room,  apartment  or 
building  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing,  altering,  re- 
pairing or  finishing  such  articles/*'  Such  a  license  is 
subject  to  revocation  "  if  the  health  of  the  community  or 
of  the  employes  requires  it,  or  if  it  appears  that  the 
rooms  or  apartments  .  .  .  are  not  in  a  healthy  or  proper 
sanitary  condition." ' 

The  broad  scope  of  the  law  and  the  large  discretionary 
powers  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  factory  inspector  are 
apparent.  Not  only  are  homes  as  well  as  factories 
brought  within  his  jurisdiction,  but  it  is  left  largely  to 
him  to  determine  the  standard  to  which  the  homes  must 
conform.  What  constitutes  a  "clean  and  proper  sani- 
tary condition  ?"  A  rigid  interpretation  of  this  phrase 
might  be  sufficient  to  justify  the  complete  abolition  of 
tenement-house  work ;  a  loose  interpretation  might  leave 
former  conditions  undisturbed.  What  has  been  the 
course  actually  adopted  by  the  factory  inspector  ? 

Between  September  i,  1899,  when  the  law  went  into 
effect,  and  November  30,  1900,  there  were  received  at 
the  factory  office  in  New  York  City  and  investigated  by 
the  inspectors  25,731  applications  for  licenses.^  This 
number  included  applications  from  rear  buildings  as  well 
as  from  tenement  houses.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  extremely  large  percentage  of  them  that  come  from 
workers  on  men's  clothing.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
during  a  period  of  time,  including  that  mentioned  here 

^New  York  State  Laws  of  1897 ,  c.  415,  2  too,  as  amended  by  Laws 
ofI899,  c.  191. 

^Ilnd. 

'  Compiled  from  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Factory  Inspector  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1899  and  1900. 
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and  five  additional  months,  the  applications  for  licenses 
to  work  on  men's  clothing  in  New  York  City  numbered 
16,741.  In  the  records  of  the  office  these  are  not  sep- 
arated from  other  applications,  and  in  discussing  the 
proportion  of  applications  granted  no  attempt  will  be 
made  to  distinguish  this  branch  of  trade  from  others. 
Of  the  total  number  of  applications  for  licenses  16,059, 
or  62.41  per  cent,  were  granted,  and  9,279,  or  36.06  per 
cent,  denied,  or  granted  and  later  revoked.  Assuming 
for  the  moment  that  these  figures  represent  the  real  con- 
dition, and  that  the  orders  of  the  office  were  obeyed,  we 
should  find  that  the  passage  of  this  license  law  had  had 
the  effect  of  reducing  by  more  than  a  fourth  the  number 
of  places  in  tenements  or  rear  buildings  where  manu- 
facturing was  carried  on,  and  it  would  be  but  fair  to 
assume  that  these  places  were  at  least  among  the  worst. 
To  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  situation,  however, 
two  additional  facts  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
First,  it  does  not  take  many  months  for  the  general 
standards  of  the  factory  inspector  to  become  known,  and 
in  at  least  a  few  cases  the  utter  hopelessness  of  securing 
a  license  would  be  apparent  to  the  person  desiring  it. 
Consequently,  no  application  would  be  made.  Either  of 
two  courses  of  action  might  be  followed;  work  would 
be  given  up,  or  it  would  be  followed  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  attention  of  the  inspector.  Which  course 
would  be  chosen  would  depend  largely  upon  the  activity 
of  the  inspector.  There  is  one  class  of  places  to  which 
this  analysis  particularly  applies,  a  class  formerly  specif- 
ically prohibited  by  law,  now  not  mentioned  in  the 
statute,  but  much  more  effectually  controlled  by  the  fac- 
tory inspector.  This  is  the  class  of  tenement  shops, 
that  is,  places  in  which  people  are  employed  in  manu- 
facturing goods  who  are  not  members  of  the  family  liv- 
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ing  in  the  rooms.  The  factory  inspector  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  permitting  the  employment  of  a  limited 
number  of  outsiders  in  properly  kept  homes  where  cus- 
tom clothing  is  made  up,  but  he  has  decreed  that  ready- 
made  clothing  cannot  be  manufactured  "under  clean  and 
healthful  conditions  "  where  persons  not  members  of  the 
family  are  employed  in  the  home.  This  distinction  seems 
on  the  face  of  it  a  somewhat  arbitrary  one.  In  practice, 
however,  a  decided  difference  is  observable  between  the 
two  classes  of  places,  and  whatever  opinion  may  be 
reached  concerning  the  privilege  extended  to  the  custom 
clothier,  there  is  no  question  that  the  ruling  in  the  other 
case  is  a  wise  one.  Shops  in  tenement  houses  for  the 
manufacture  of  men's  ready-made  clothing,  therefore, 
are  now  prohibited  by  the  ruling  of  the  factory  inspector, 
since  he  refuses  to  grant  licenses  for  them.  Moreover, 
as  all  tenement  houses  in  which  clothing  is  manufactured 
are  now  subject  to  inspection,  there  is  less  chance  for 
them  to  escape  observation  than  formerly.  The  result 
is  that  they  have  to  a  large  extent  disappeared.  This 
conclusion  is  based  in  part  on  my  own  experience  in 
looking  for  such  places  before  and  since  the  law  went 
into  effect,  and  in  part  on  the  experience  of  others 
familiar  with  the  localities  in  which  they  were  formerly 
found.  In  some  cases,  certainly,  shops  that  have  never 
applied  for  licenses  have  been  forced  out  of  existence, 
jand  they  must  therefore  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
full  effect  of  the  law. 

The  second  fact  to  be  observed  is  this :  The  number  of 
unsuccessful  applications  for  licenses  is  not  really  a  fair 
index  of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  places  in  which 
work  is  carried  on,  first,  because  manufacturing  is  some- 
times continued  after  it  has  been  forbidden,  and  secondly, 
because  the  rejected  applicant  frequently  moves  to  other 
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quarters  for  which  a  license  can  be  secured.  In  the  lat- 
ter case  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  workers  would 
occur,  but  presumably  an  improvement  in  the  working 
place.  We  will  consider  the  question  of  the  amount  of 
work  performed  in  unlicensed  places  when  we  take  up 
the  discussion  of  the  measures  adopted  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

What  is  the  general  standard  of  health  and  cleanliness 
maintained  by  the  factory  inspector,  below  which  more 
than  one-third  of  the  homes  fall  ?  It  would  hardly  be 
fair  to  assume  that  it  is  that  previously  maintained  in  the 
homes  to  which  licenses  have  been  granted  (which  con- 
stituted nearly  two-thirds  of  the  number  from  which 
applications  were  received),  since  in  many  cases  licenses 
were  granted  only  after  several  changes  had  been  made 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  inspector.  If  a  general 
statement  were  to  be  made,  it  should  be  that  the  present 
requirements  of  the  factory  inspector  are  somewhat 
higher  than  the  conditions  previously  maintained  by  the 
better  two-thirds  of  these  places.  Since  the  practical 
enforcement  of  the  law,  however,  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
number  of  deputies,  it  follows  naturally  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  licenses  are  given  are  by  no  means 
uniform.  It  takes  few  visits  among  the  workers  them- 
selves to  reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
differences  in  personal  ideas  of  "cleanliness,"  and  the 
desire  is  repeatedly  expressed  that  Inspector  A  and  not 
Inspector  B  may  be  sent.  Uniformity  in  standards  is 
hard  to  secure. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  general  principles  that  are 
usually  followed.  It  is  not  customary  to  grant  licenses 
to  a  family  living  in  one  room,  on  the  ground  that  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  maintain 
proper  conditions.     Similarly  the  requirement  is  made 
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that  the  living-room,  in  which  the  work  on  clothing  is 
performed,  shall  not  obviously  be  used  for  sleeping  pur- 
poses. I  found  two  licensed  homes,  however,  in  each  of 
which  there  was  a  bed  in  the  living-room,  and  four  with 
cots.  Whether  these  had  been  in  place  when  the  license 
was  granted  or  had  been  put  up  later  I  am  unable  to 
say.  Homes  may  frequently  be  found  in  which  the  bed 
in  the  living-room  has  been  taken  down  to  comply  with 
the  orders  of  the  inspector,  but  is  put  up  again  nightly 
to  meet  the  convenience  of  the  family.  These  two  de- 
mands, that  more  than  one  room  be  occupied  and  that 
there  be  no  bed  in  the  living-room,  seem  to  be  most 
rigidly  enforced,  and  to  have  impressed  themselves  most 
strongly  upon  the  workers.  The  degree  of  cleanliness 
required  cannot  be  accurately  gauged,  and  is  in  any  case 
a  variable  matter.  For  the  rooms  may  be  kept  in  fair 
order  at  first,  while  the  special  attention  of  the  inspector 
is  directed  towards  them,  but  inspections  cannot  be  made 
often  enough  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  such  condi- 
tions later  on.  Occasionally  changes  that  are  ordered 
in  the  interests  of  cleanliness  devolve  upon  the  landlord, 
such  as  the  repairing  of  stairs  or  the  whitewashing  of 
walls.  Sometimes  these  changes  are  made,  and  when 
they  are  not  the  tenant  occasionally  moves.  In  some 
cases  a  license  is  refused  on  the  ground  that  there  are 
too  many  children  in  the  rooms.  To  one  familiar  with 
these  homes  this  seems  one  of  the  most  reasonable  ob- 
jections. Occasionally  the  refusal  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  rooms  are  damp,  dirty,  unhealthy,  as  in  the  case  of 
those  on  the  ground  floor  of  rear  tenements.  Sometimes 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  difference  between  a  home 
to  which  a  license  has  been  refused  and  one  to  which  it 
has  been  granted,  though  in  the  mass  the  licensed  places 
are  superior  to  those  refused  licenses. 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  uniformly  high 
standard  of  what  constitutes  a  "  clean  and  healthful  con- 
dition "  might,  if  rigidly  enforced,  practically  drive  man- 
ufacturing out  of  the  tenements.     That  this  would   be 
from  all  points  of  view  desirable  I  am  not  prepared  to 
maintain.     What  we  have  to  consider  at  this  point  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  license  provisions  of  the  law,  as  at 
present  administered,  may  be  said  to  guarantee  to  the 
consumer  that  the  goods  purchased  by  him  are  free  from 
disease  germs,  vermin,  and  general  filth.    The  danger 
from  disease  carried  by  clothing  made  in  tenements  is 
somewhat   less   than   it   formerly  was.    The   Board   of 
Health  daily  furnishes  the  factory  inspector  with  a  list  of 
the  places  in  which  cases  of  contagious  diseases  have 
been  found  or  reported.     If  any  of  these  places  are  on 
the  records  of  the  factory  office,  an  inspector  at  once 
visits  the  home  and  withdraws  the  license.     The  con- 
tractor is  notified  to  give  no  more  work  to  persons  liv- 
ing there.     Any  goods  that  are  found  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Health 
to  be  disinfected  or  destroyed.     When,  therefore,  cases 
of  contagious  disease  are  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health 
promptly,  the   precautions   taken   should   be   effective. 
But  no  one  imagines  that  cases  are  invariably  so  re- 
ported.    Ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  poverty, 
fear  of  loss  of  work,  all  combine  to  promote  the  conceal- 
ment of  cases  of  sickness ;  and  while  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  trace  definite  cases  where  disease  has  been  carried 
by  clothing  made  in  tenements,  there  is  no  question  that 
it  is  possible  for  this  to  occur  under  the  present  system 
of  manufacture.     How  frequently  this  happens  there  is 
no  way  of  ascertaining.     With  regard  to  clothing  made 
under  generally  unsanitary  conditions  and  abounding  in 
vermin,  testimony  is  unfortunately  far  more  conclusive. 
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If  it  were  not  for  the  rigid  inspection  made  by  the  cloth- 
ing examiners  who  are  hired  by  the  contractors  and 
manufacturers,  there  would  be  many  complaints  on  this 
ground.  All  is  done  that  can  be  done  by  the  employers 
to  put  the  clothing  in  proper  condition,  but  the  neces- 
sity of  such  close  inspection  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to 
consider,  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  it  is  always  efficacious. 

None  of  the  conditions  described  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  are  to  be  attributed  specifically  to  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  in  an  occasional  unlicensed  place. 
They  accompany  almost  as  readily  the  manufacture  o* 
clothing  in  a  licensed  place.  A  license  is  no  protection 
against  the  appearance  of  disease  among  the  children  of 
the  family,  nor  is  it  reason  for  the  prompt  summoning 
of  a  physician.  A  family  living  in  one  room  may  be  of 
necessity  somewhat  more  cramped,  and  somewhat  less 
cleanly  conditions  may  prevail,  than  where  more  space  is 
occupied,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  general  character  of 
these  overcrowded  quarters  would  make  it  evident  to 
any  one  that  no  system  of  inspection  could  insure  to 
garments  made  in  them  freedom  from  uncleanliness  and 
vermin. 

It  is  easily  possible  in  considering  these  phases  of  the 
subject  to  regard  them  by  themselves,  and  to  fail  to  gfive 
due  consideration  to  other  matters.  These  homes  are 
not  isolated  from  the  community.  Girls  from  them  arc 
at  work  in  the  shops,  children  are  in  the  schools,  physi- 
cians, nurses  and  charity  workers  visit  them.  Neverthe- 
less the  fact  remains  that  the  standards  of  cleanliness 
common  to  these  quarters  are  not  such  as  would  will- 
ingly be  tolerated  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  buyers  of 
the  clothing  made  in  them. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  general  character  of  the 
places  to  which  the  license  provisions  apply,  and  de- 
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scribed  the  manner  in  which  the  law  has  been  inter- 
preted. It  is  necessary  to  consider  next  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  enforced.  After  the  passage  of  the  law 
requests  were  sent  from  the  factory  office  to  manufac- 
turers, asking  for  lists  of  their  contractors  and  home 
workers.  Lists  of  home  workers  were  then  requested 
from  the  contractors.  In  this  way  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  large  numbers  of  home  workers  were  secured. 
They  proved  less  valuable  than  had  been  expected,  and 
little  reliance  is  now  placed  upon  this  method  of  reach- 
ing the  home  workers.  The  present  way  is  to  force  the 
home  worker  to  apply  for  a  license  through  the  order  of 
the  contractor  for  whom  she  works.  The  law  prohibits 
any  person  from  hiring  another  to  perform  work  of  the 
character  previously  noted,  in  a  tenement  or  dwelling 
house,  unless  the  person  so  hired  holds  a  license.'  On 
articles  manufactured  contrary  to  law  the  factory  inspector 
is  directed  to  place  a  label  bearing  the  words  "  tenement- 
made."  No  goods  so  labeled  can  be  sold,  nor  can  the 
tag  be  removed  except  by  a  factory  inspector.*  In 
practice  this  is  the  course  of  action :  An  inspector  finds 
clothing  being  finished  in  an  unlicensed  room.  He 
places  a  ''tenement-made"  label  upon  the  clothing,  and 
directs  the  worker  to  notify  the  contractor  owning  the 
goods  to  apply  at  the  factory  office  for  the  removal  of 
the  tag.  The  inspector  also  gives  the  office  information 
of  his  action.  Usually  the  contractor  and  workman  ap- 
pear together.  The  contractor  in  appljring  for  the  removal 
of  the  tag  signs  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  goods 
are  his,  and  were  being  made  up  in  an  unlicensed  place. 

^  New  York  State  Laws  of  1897 ,  c.  415,  {  100,  as  amended  by  Laws 
of  1899. 

'  New  York  State  Laws  of  1897 ^  c.  415,  {  102,  as  amended  by  Laws 
of  1899,  c.  191. 
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If  this  is  his  first  offence,  or  if  the  worker  has  not  been 
refused  a  license,  the  tag  is  removed,  and  sometimes  a 
simple  warning  is  given.  More  leniency  was  shown  for 
the  first  few  months  after  the  law  went  into  effect  than 
is  manifested  now,  since  knowledge  of  its  demands  has 
become  more  general. 

The  contractor  may  be  one  who  according  to  the 
records  of  the  factory  oflice  has  previously  given  out 
work  to  unlicensed  places,  or  this  may  be  a  home  to 
which  a  license  has  been  refused,  while  the  contractor 
was  especially  notified  of  the  fact.  In  such  a  case  the 
prosecution  of  the  contractor  would  probably  be  under- 
taken. Strong  evidence  against  the  contractor  is  found 
in  the  statement  signed  for  the  release  of  his  goods,  and 
conviction  frequently  follows.  The  following  table  shows 
for  the  year  from  November  30,  1899,  to  November  30, 
1900,  the  course  of  the  prosecutions  entered  upon  by  the 
factory  inspector  in  the  enforcement  of  the  license  law  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  almost 
all  of  these  cases  were  in  New  York  City. 
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TABLE  N. 
Prosecutions.^ 


Nature  of  Offense. 


Material  found    in   un- 
licensed premises 

Allowing   unlawful   use 
of  premises 

Removing   tag    applied 
on  tenement  work  •  •  •  • 

Emplojring  persons  not 
members  of  family  •  • 


Total 


I 


6^ 

1^ 


164 


173 


31 


93 


96 


SCO 

"SSl 


(3 


CO 


35 


37 


e 


35 


27 


3"^ 


5.S 
gfa 


$1933 


JO 


45 


JO 


$J0i8 


The  result  of  prosecutions  and  convictions  such  as 
those  noted  above  is  to  make  contractors  unwilling  to 
give  out  work  except  to  persons  holding  licenses.  Many 
contractors  entirely  refuse  to  do  so.  In  this  way  pres- 
sure is  put  upon  the  workers  to  secure  a  license  if  pos- 
sible. In  some  cases,  and  I  have  known  of  several,  they 
find  that  they  can  get  no  work  without  it.  Technically 
the  person  working  in  one  of  these  homes  without  a 
license  is  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  the  contractor, 
but  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  department  to  bring 
action  against  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The 
landlords  also  may  be  held  responsible,  but  in  only  three 
cases  were  actions  brought  against  them. 

Work  is  still  carried  on  to  a  certain  extent  in  un- 


^  FitUaUh  Ammmai  Rt^t  oiHU  Factory  Int^tctor  of  the  StaU  of  Nem  York,  1900,  p.  u- 
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licensed  places,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult 
to  evade  the  law,  now  that  it  has  been  in  force  long 
enough  for  the  initial  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  There 
is  one  peculiar  fact  to  be  noted.  It  is  easier  for  an  un- 
licensed worker  to  obtain  work  from  a  custom  clothier 
than  from  a  contractor  of  ready-made  goods.  We  find 
sometimes  that  a  woman  whose  home  is  in  such  a 
wretched  state  that  a  license  has  been  refused  her  has 
given  up  work  on  cheap  ready-made  clothing  and  may 
be  found  busily  engaged  on  fine  clothing  made  to  order. 
No  marked  changes  in  the  law  are  at  present  contem- 
plated or  desired  by  any  large  group  of  people.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  the  New  York  law  is  a  broad 
and  an  efficient  one,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
in  force  in  this  country.  It  was  originally  modeled  upon 
the  Massachusetts  law,  but  differs  from  it  in  several 
respects.  Some  minor  regulations  may  be  modified  with 
a  view  to  greater  ease  of  administration,  but  the  general 
provisions  will  undoubtedly  remain  fixed  for  some  time. 
Any  change  in  public  policy,  if  such  change  should  occur, 
would  manifest  itself  rather  in  an  alteration  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  existing  law  than  in  the  enactment  of  a 
new  one. 


CHAPTER  IX 


TRADE   UNIONS 


To  the  clothing  cutters,  who,  as  the  most  highly 
skilled  and  highly  paid  workers  in  the  ready-made  cloth- 
ing industry,  form  a  sort  of  trade  aristocracy,  is  to  be 
traced  the  first  movement  toward  the  formation  of  labor 
unions  in  this  trade.'  They  formed  a  small  organization 
in  New  York  City  as  early  as  1855,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  present  they  have  been  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
union  movement  among  the  garment  workers.  The 
progress,  however,  has  been  by  no  means  constant,  but 
has  taken  place  through  the  efforts  of  a  series  of  dissolv- 
ing unions,  each  of  which  has  perhaps  gained  something 
from  the  experience  of  its  predecessors.  In  1870  the 
"Sons  of  Adam,"  a  new  form  of  cutters'  society,  was 
organized  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  extended  to  several 
other  cities,  flourished  for  about  four  years,  and  passed 
out  of  existence.  As  the  Knights  of  Labor  grew  strong 
during  the  eighties,  it  drew  to  itself  numerous  independ- 
ent unions,  and  established  local  assemblies  here  and 
there.  Some  of  these  assemblies  issued  a  call  for  a 
National  Convention  of  Clothing  Cutters  to  meet  at 
Cincinnati  in  December,  1886.  From  the  second 
national  union,  established  at  that  time,  there  evolved 
two  years  later  National  Trade  Assembly  231  of  the 
Knights   of   Labor — Clothing   Cutters,   Trimmers    and 

'  See  S.  H.  Jacobson,  /mportami  Events  in  the  Career  of  Clothing^ 
outers*  Unions,  The  Garment  Worher,  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  pp.  ifr-flo. 
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Tailors  of  North  America.  Even  before  the  complete 
organization  of  this  national  assembly,  however,  dis- 
sensions arose  in  the  body,  and  small  groups  of  dis- 
satisfied members  withdrew  to  form  independent  unions. 
The  fate  of  several  of  these  is  picturesquely  pointed  out 
by  a  loyal  brother  who  says  that  "  being  born  in  envy 
and  founded  on  malice,  they  soon  came  to  an  end  in 
nothingness,  and  drifted  into  sweet  oblivion." 

It  was  constantly  becoming  clearer  that  the  power  of 
the  Knights  was  waning.  The  assembly  had  had  a 
rapid  growth,  but  at  no  time  had  its  organization  been 
a  compact  and  efficient  one,  nor  did  it  enlist  the  active 
co-operation  of  its  members.  Meantime  the  independent 
unions  were  increasing  in  numbers  through  the  accession 
of  disaffected  Knights.  In  1891  these  unions  held  a 
convention  in  New  York,  at  which  forty-seven  delegates 
represented  the  Cutters'  and  Tailors'  Unions  of  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston.  At  this  meeting  a  new 
national  body  was  formed,  which  adopted  the  name  The 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  and  voted  to  ally 
itself  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  re- 
volt against  the  Knights  was  in  essence  a  protest  against 
the  alleged  corruption  and  mismanagement  of  the  officials 
of  that  body.  For  several  years  the  Knights  continued 
to  exist  and  to  hold  annual  conventions,  but  their  actual 
membership  was  much  less  than  their  claims  indicated. 
They  received  their  death  blow  at  the  close  of  1893, 
when  the  members  of  the  local  assemblies  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  decided  to  go  over  to  the  new  body. 

Although  it  was  to  National  Trade  Assembly  231, 
Knights  of  Labor,  that  the  majority  of  organized  work- 
men in  the  garment  trade  for  some  years  belonged,  I 
shall  give  it  no  detailed  study,  partly  because  it  has  since 
been  entirely  superseded  by  the  United  Garment  Work- 
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crs  of  America,  but  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  at  no  time 
was  there  a  sufficient  number  of  women  in  its  ranks  to 
make  its  investigation  of  value  for  our  purposes.  The 
nucleus  of  the  organization  was  formed  by  the  cutters, 
among  whom  there  are  no  women  workers.  Around 
these  were  ranged  the  tailors,  in  whose  ranks  are  some 
women,  while  no  attempt  was  made  to  include  the  over- 
alls workers,  who  are  chiefly  women,  and  among  whom 
women's  unions  have  since  proved  most  successful.  We 
find  but  three  women's  assemblies  registered  as  belong- 
ing to  National  Trade  Assembly  231.  At  the  fourth 
convention  of  the  body  only  two  women  were  present, 
and  at  the  fifth  but  five. 

The  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  is  an  inter- 
national union  which  now  includes  in  its  membership 
almost  all  the  organized  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  ready-made 
clothing,  together  with  a  number  in  Canada.  It  is 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It 
has  never  been  incorporated,  as  its  present  organization 
leaves  it  freer  in  case  of  financial  or  legal  difficulties,  but 
some  of  the  local  unions  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
corporations.  In  its  establishment,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
women  workers  bore  no  part  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  the  first  officers  chosen  were  all  men.'  Before  the 
second  convention,  which  was  called  late  in  1891,  twenty- 
four  charters  had  been  granted.  Of  these  three  were 
taken  out  by  women's  unions.  One  of  these  unions 
never  paid  any  dues  and  was  shortly  dropped  from  the 
records ;  another  led  a  precarious  and  nervous  existence 
for  some  years,  and  at  last  went  to  pieces;  the  third, 

^  For  the  history  of  the  national  body  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
files  of  its  official  publication,  The  Garment  Worker, 
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formed  through  the  influence  of  the  employer,  who 
desired  the  label,  has  persisted  to  the  present  time. 

In  April,  1902,  the  United  Garment  Workers  was 
composed  of  179  local  bodies,  of  which  83  admitted  men 
only,  while  96  were  made  up  either  exclusively  of  women, 
or  of  both  men  and  women.  In  the  unions  of  the  last 
kind  the  women  were  usually  in  a  large  majority.  The 
total  membership  was  about  25,000,  of  which  number 
approximately  8,000  were  women.  It  has  been  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  to  organize 
men  and  women  in  separate  unions.  The  existence  of 
"  mixed  "  bodies  has  come  about  in  many  cases  through 
the  creation  of  unions  among  the  employes  of  single 
factories.  In  the  overalls  trade,  for  example,  the  mass 
of  the  employes  are  women  operators,  but  a  half-dozen 
or  more  men  are  usually  employed  in  each  factory  as 
cutters.  The  unions  in  these  factories  would  naturally 
include  the  men,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  mixed 
unions  have  frequently  arisen.  In  this  respect  the  gar- 
ment workers  differ  from  the  cigar  and  cigarette  makers, 
among  whom  the  women  are  usually  admitted  to  the 
men's  unions.  These  two  industries,  cigar  making  and 
the  manufacture  of  clothing,  are  practically  the  only  ones 
in  this  country  in  which  women  have  been  organized  in 
large  numbers.  The  United  Garment  Workers  claim 
both  a  larger  number  and  a  greater  proportion  of  women 
than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  national  union. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  influence  that  the  women 
have  had  upon  the  development  of  the  national  body,  its 
policy  towards  them,  and  their  share  in  its  benefits. 
The  United  Garment  Workers  have  held  ten  general 
conventions,  two  of  which  occurred  during  the  first  year, 
1891.  The  others  have  met  annually  since  that  time, 
except  in  1893  and  1896,  in  which  years  it  was  voted  to 
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hold  no  convention  owing  to  trade  depression.  No 
woman  was  present  at  either  the  first  or  the  second  con- 
vention, though  at  the  second  a  mixed  union  sent  one 
man  as  representative.  For  the  third  convention  I  have 
obtained  no  record.  Since  that  time,  however,  women 
delegates  have  been  present  at  all  conventions.  Their 
number  has  increased  from  2  out  of  53  delegates  in  1894 
to  18  out  of  56  in  1900,  and  23  out  of  88  in  1901.  This 
indicates  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  women's  unions,  as  all  delegates  are  sent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  local  body.  There  is  still  a  slight  tendency 
on  the  part  of  unions  containing  members  of  both  sexes 
to  send  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  men  as 
delegates.  There  is  not  one  of  these  unions,  however, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  have  sprung  up  in  the 
last  year  or  two,  that  has  sent  men  only  as  delegates. 

Until  1897  women  delegates  served  only  in  a  general 
way ;  they  were  elected  to  no  temporary  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  convention,  nor  were  they  chosen  as  per- 
manent officials  of  the  union.  The  officers  of  the  inter- 
national union  now  consist  of  a  President,  General 
Secretary,  General  Treasurer,  General  Auditor,  three 
Trustees,  and  four  others.  The  whole  number  forms 
the  General  Executive  Board,  which  has  supervision  of 
the  affairs  of  the  entire  union.  In  1897  a  vacancy 
occurred  on  this  board,  and  the  other  members  chose 
a  woman,  Miss  Evelyn  McGuire,  of  Newburgh,  to 
serve  the  remaining  three  months  of  the  term.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  Miss  McGuire  was  re-elected 
by  the  convention  itself.  In  1898  she  was  succeeded  by 
Miss  Doody,  of  Detroit,  who  served  for  three  years,  and 
during  her  last  term  was  joined  by  Miss  Groshaus,  of 
Streator,  Illinois.  These  women  made  efficient  officers, 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  the  precedent  thus  estab* 
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lished  of  choosing  at  least  one  member  of  the  General 
Executive  Board  from  among  the  women  delegates 
would  continue  to  be  followed.  In  1901,  however,  all 
the  members  elected  were  men. 

In  the  appointment  of  committees  it  is  evident  that 
from  the  first  convention  at  which  women  were  present 
there  has  been  a  sedulous  attempt  to  give  them  due 
recognition,  as  the  correspondence  between  such  ap- 
pointments and  the  number  of  women  delegates  has  been 
too  close  to  be  accidental. 

Up  to  this  point  our  review  has  concerned  itself  with 
the  formal  relations  existing  between  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  and  the  women  members.  We  have  indi- 
cated the  opportunities  extended  to  the  women  and  their 
nominal  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  organization. 
In  order  to  understand  how  far  and  in  what  ways  they 
have  actually  molded  the  nature  of  the  body  of  which 
they  form  so  large  a  part,  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
pierce  deeper  than  a  consideration  only  of  the  number  of 
women  delegates  present  at  its  meetings  or  their  official 
status. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  history  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  and  of  the  fundamental  changes 
in  its  policy.  Its  earliest  days  had  been  spent  in  strug- 
gles against  employers  and  against  rival  Knights,  and  in 
both  of  these  contests  it  had  come  off  victorious.  In 
1895  came  the  second  great  strike  in  New  York,  and 
although  the  men  nominally  gained  material  concessions, 
time  proved  them  valueless.  It  was  not  so  much  winning 
a  strike  that  proved  difficult  for  the  tailors  as  holding  on 
to  the  results  of  victory.  The  following  year  came  de- 
cisive defeats  in  large  strikes  in  Chicago,  Baltimore  and 
Cincinnati.  All  these  strikes  had  been  entered  into  by 
the  local  unions  without  the  consent  of   the  General 
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Executive  Board.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  organization  to  discourage  all  hasty  strikes,  and 
to  resort  to  weapons  of  industrial  warfare  only  in  the  last 
extremity.  With  this  end  in  view,  the  powers  of  the 
General  Executive  Board  to  prevent  strikes  have  been 
increased.  A  local  union  wishing  to  order  a  strike  is 
subject  first  to  the  restraint  of  the  other  local  garment 
unions  in  the  same  district,  organized  as  a  District  Coun- 
cil ;  and  then,  even  if  the  consent  of  this  council  has  been 
given,  to  the  control  of  the  General  Executive  Board, 
which  retains  the  right  of  final  veto  upon  all  proposed 
strikes,  if  they  either  involve  more  than  twenty-five  per- 
sons or  are  against  a  firm  recognizing  the  union."  The 
initiative  in  regard  to  a  strike  rests  entirely  with  the 
local  union  except  in  one  case.  When  a  strike  has  been 
authorized  in  one  branch  of  the  trade,  "the  G.  E.  B. 
[General  Executive  Board]  shall  be  authorized,  if  in  its 
judgment  it  is  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  said 
strike,  to  order  all  branches  in  the  same  city  or  section 
to  join  in  said  strike."'  This  is  a  recent  provision,  and 
one  which,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  rarely  be  put  in  force. 

While  the  leaders  of  the  union  were  beginning  to 
question  the  efficacy  of  the  strike  as  a  universal  panacea 
for  the  ills  of  the  clothing  trade,  the  increase  in  the 
demand  for  the  union  label,  which  prior  to  1896  had 
been  in  an  experimental  stage,  turned  their  hopes  in 
another  direction.  The  union  has  found  in  the  label  a 
powerful  lever.  It  is  to-day  the  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  policy  of  the  United  Garment  Work- 
ers, and  as  it  is  largely  owing  to  the  label  that  so  many 
women's  unions  have  been  established  in  this  country^ 

*  Constitution  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America^  1901,  Art. 
X,  Sec.  5. 

^Ibid.,  Art.  X,  Sec.  15. 
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we  may  consider  somewhat  fully  the  conditions  which 
limit  its  use. 

The  labels  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  are  sold  to 
any  manufacturer  of  ready-made  clothing  who  is  willing 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  employ  in  the  manufacture 
of  garments  only  members  of  the  union,  to  maintain 
proper  sanitary  conditions  in  his  shop,  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  state  laws  relating  to  workshops, 
to  regulate  hours  and  wages  in  accordance  with  the 
union  standards  that  are  maintained  in  the  locality,  or 
that  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the  employes,  and  to  refer 
to  the  general  officers  of  the  United  Garment  Workers 
for  mediation  all  difficulties  arising  between  employer 
and  employes  which  they  themselves  are  unable  to  settle. 
In  the  overalls  trade  no  labels  are  granted  except  to 
manufacturers  who  have  all  the  work  done  upon  their 
own  premises  without  the  intervention  of  a  contractor. 
All  garments  must  bear  the  label.  For  this  branch  of 
the  clothing  trade  a  general  minimum  price  list  for  the 
whole  country  has  been  drawn  up,  but  there  are  num- 
erous complaints  that  the  rate  is  not  uniformly  enforced. 
There  is  one  other  point  of  importance  to  be  noticed. 
Within  the  last  year  the  Garment  Workers  have  issued 
a  declaration  of  war  upon  the  contract  system.  It  is 
recognized  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  restrict 
the  label  to  employers  who  give  out  no  work  to  be  done 
off  the  premises,  but  it  is  the  aim  of  the  union  to  crush 
out  the  contract  system  so  far  as  possible.  As  a  first 
step  the  requirement  that  all  goods  shall  be  made  up  in 
the  factory  or  shop  of  the  manufacturer  has  been  made 
a  further  condition  of  granting  the  label  to  applicants  in 
New  York  City.  Manufacturers  already  possessing  the 
right  to  use  the  label  are  given  six  months  time  in 
which  to  comply  with  the  new  provisions.     The  gradual 
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extension  of  this  new  condition  to  all  other  cities  is  con- 
templated, and  those  will  be  taken  up  first  in  which  the 
worst  abuses  are  found. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  requirements  were  strictly  and 
fairly  enforced  by  the  union,  the  label  would  guarantee 
to  the  purchaser  of  clothing  to  which  it  was  attached 
that  the  goods  were  manufactured  by  fairly-paid  laborers 
under  sanitary  conditions.  It  is  the  aim  and  desire  of 
the  union  that  the  label  shall  stand  also  for  good  quality 
and  good  workmanship,  good  relatively  to  the  class  of 
clothing  to  which  the  article  in  question  belongs.  Al- 
though it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  earlier  days  the  pres- 
ence of  the  union  label  bore  almost  no  significance, 
the  numerous  precautions  and  safeguards  that  the  union 
is  now  throwing  about  it  should  tend  to  arouse  both 
respect  for  it  and  confidence  in  it,  not  only  among  those 
in  sympathy  with  the  union  movement,  but  on  the  part 
of  the  general  purchasing  public  as  well. 

The  agreement  entered  into  between  the  unions  and 
the  employers  is  in  some  respects  a  flexible  one  and 
varies  somewhat  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
This  policy  has  had  three  results.  It  has  given  color  to 
the  claim  that  the  union  label  does  not  stand  for  a 
definite  reliable  minimum  of  protection  to  the  laborer; 
it  has  caused  dissatisfaction  among  employers  in  some 
localities,  who  claim  that  they  would  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  uniform  agreement  to  be  enforced  equally  against 
their  rivals,  but  maintain  that  under  the  present  system 
they  are  discriminated  against ;  and  finally,  it  has  resulted 
in  the  maintenance  of  some  union  shops  in  localities  in 
which  the  rigid  enforcement  of  all  the  requirements 
would  have  made  them  impossible.  Because  the  label 
does  not  always  stand  for  definite  conditions,  and  also 
because  many  of  the  well-to-do  classes  object  to  the  re- 
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quirement  that  only  union  labor  shall  be  employed,  and 
many  others  have  given  no  thought  to  the  matter,  the 
demand  for  clothing  bearing  the  label  is  restricted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  laboring  classes.  For  this  reason  the 
label  is  found  chiefly  on  garments  intended  for  their 
use.  In  August,  1901,  there  were  125  manufacturers  of 
labeled  clothing  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
12,000  garment  workers,  of  whom  more  than  a  half  were 
women,  were  working  under  the  label  agreement.  Dur- 
ing the  preceding  year,  from  August,  1900,  to  August, 
1901,  fourteen  and  a  half  million  labels  had  been  sent 
out.*  A  paid  Label  Secretary  is  now  employed.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  General  Executive  Board  to  devote 
as  much  time  and  money  as  possible  to  extending  the 
use  of  the  label  and  the  demand  for  it. 

In  addition  to  the  conservative  policy  which  the 
United  Garment  Workers  have  evolved  in  trade  matters 
should  be  noted  its  attitude  with  reference  to  political 
action.  There  are  records  of  heated  political  debates  in 
its  early  days,  but  it  now  frequently  reaffirms  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  unanimously  substituted  for  a 
socialistic  proposition  at  the  convention  of  1899:  ^^  Re- 
solved^ That  we  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  of  America  as  declared  at  all  previous 
conventions;  namely,  that  our  work  be  confined  strictly 
to  trade  matters,  believing  that  by  that  means  alone  can 
unity  and  directness  of  purpose  be  secured,  and  while 
other  methods  may  promise  much,  costly  experience  has 
plainly  shown  that  the  hope  of  the  wage-workers  alone 
lies  in  more  compact  organization  on  trade  union  lines, 
by  the  obtaining  of  gradual  concessions  from  the  em- 
ployers, by  improving  the  standard  of  living,  by  securing 

*  Henry  White,  Report  of  the  General  Secretary^  Tenth  Annual  Con-- 
vention.  The  Garment  Worker ^  vol.  v,  no.  12,  p.  10. 
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more  independence  in  the  shops  and  a  higher  standing 
in  society/' '  Besides  the  resolution  quoted  above  there 
is  a  standing  rule  which  prohibits  the  discussion  of  any 
political  subject  at  meetings  of  the  unions,  but  public 
matters,  not  partisan  in  character  and  having  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  interests  of  labor,  may  be  considered.* 

The  formal  organization  of  the  United  Garment  Work- 
ers is  democratic.  The  initiative  and  referendum  have 
been  preserved  and  appeals  are  frequently  made  to  the 
whole  body  of  members,  but,  as  is  usually  the  case  under 
such  provisions,  only  a  small  vote  is  cast,  rarely  repre- 
senting more  than  25  per  cent,  of  the  members.  The 
guiding  power  is  exerted  by  a  small  group  of  men,  who 
from  the  beginning  have  held  responsible  offices  in  the 
union,  and  who  represent  perhaps  the  most  conservative 
influence  in  the  body. 

Such  are  the  characteristic  principles  of  the  United 
Garment  Workers,  and  I  think  it  but  fair  to  say  that  in 
the  determination  of  the  general  policy  of  the  union  the 
women  have  had  little,  if  any,  influence.  In  the  conven- 
tions they  rarely  speak  on  questions  of  broad  interest,  or 
upon  the  action  to  be  taken  in  particular  cases  except 
those  in  which  they  are  immediately  concerned.  They 
then  occupy  somewhat  the  position  of  expert  witnesses. 
Their  testimony  is  given  only  upon  those  points  on 
which  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  speak,  and,  when  it  is 

given,  it  is  directly  to  the  point.     Miss  describes 

the  conditions  in  the  factory,  and  the  convention 

at  once  dispatches  a  telegram  to  the  firm,  threatening  to 
withdraw  the  label  unless  the  demands  of  the  employees 

^Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  United  Garment  Workers  of  America^ 
The  Garment  Worker^  vol.  v,  no.  S,  p.  19. 

^Constitution  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America^  igoi, 
Standing  Rules  ^  21. 
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are  immediately  conceded.  The  Syracuse  women  make 
a  united  appeal  for  the  aid  of  the  international  body  in 
the  establishment  of  a  nine-hour  day  in  the  tailoring 
trade,  and  the  women  from  the  overalls  factories  all  press 
for  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  price  list  for  the 
making  of  overalls.  In  most  cases  the  women  delegates 
have  been  sent  for  the  express  purpose  of  presenting 
some  such  request.  These  appeals  are  usually  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee  meetings,  where  some  of  the 
women  manifest  considerable  ability.  In  general,  then, 
it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  routine  business  remains 
exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  men,  and  while  the  men 
are  responsible  also  for  the  determination  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  union  and  its  action  in  the  greater  number 
of  specific  cases,  the  women  perform  valuable  supple- 
mentary work.  I  might  add  that  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  presence  of  the  women  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  orderly  character  of  the  conventions 
and  to  the  rapid  dispatch  of  business. 

So  far  as  financial  contributions  to  the  International 
Union  are  concerned,  and  the  benefits  received  from  it, 
men  and  women  stand  nominally  on  precisely  the  same 
footing.  In  practice,  however,  there  is  a  slight  advan- 
tage in  favor  of  the  latter,  since  financial  assistance  in 
strikes  is  granted  to  them  somewhat  more  readily.  The 
chief  income  of  the  union  is  obtained  from  a  per  capita 
tax,  which  has  increased  by  varying  increments  from 
three  cents  a  month  in  1891  to  the  present  monthly  tax 
of  twelve  cents.  In  addition  to  this  the  General  Exec- 
utive Board  is  permitted  to  levy  a  special  strike  assess- 
ment of  five  cents  a  week  when  it  is  considered  necessary, 
and  it  has  assumed  the  right  to  levy  special  assessments 
for  other  purposes.  From  August,  1900,  to  August, 
1901,    but    six   such    special    assessments    were    levied, 
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amounting  in  all  to  thirty  cents  per  person.*  Even  this 
was  an  unusually  heavy  burden.  Finally,  twenty-five 
cents  of  each  initiation  fee  also  passes  to  the  general 
body.  The  total  receipts  during  the  year  were  $35,- 
853.79.  The  chief  expenses  aside  from  the  cost  of  labels, 
which  is  usually  fully  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  their 
sale,  are  those  involved  in  organizing  unions,  in  paying 
the  salaries  of  the  president,  secretary  and  clerks,  and  in 
advertising  the  label.  Strike  benefits  paid  during  the 
year  amounted  to  only  $3,251.  It  is  an  interesting 
point  that  of  this  sum  $2,725  went  to  women  overalls 
workers  engaged  in  a  strike  in  Kansas  City.  Only  when 
a  strike  has  been  endorsed  by  the  General  Executive 
Board  do  members  have  the  right  to  call  upon  the 
United  Garment  Workers  for  aid.  Then,  if  the  funds 
permit,  they  have  the  right  to  a  weekly  payment  of  five 
dollars  apiece.  In  addition  to  this,  or  when  it  is  im- 
possible to  pay  this,  the  General  Executive  Board  may 
authorize  the  striking  local  union  to  send  appeals  for 
assistance  to  other  local  bodies.  While  the  rights  of  all 
are  equal,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  rather  more  readi- 
ness, on  the  part  both  of  the  General  Executive  Board 
and  of  the  local  unions,  to  extend  aid  to  women  than  to 
men.  This  benefit  is  paid  until  the  General  Executive 
Board  declares  the  strike  at  an  end,  or  until  the  funds 
are  exhausted. 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  union  there  has 
been  a  constant  agitation  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of 
higher  dues  and  of  sickness  and  death  benefit  provisions^ 
To  the  higher  dues  the  women  have  always  been  opposed, 
and  such  increase  as  has  been  made  has  been  in  the  face 

'  For  these  figures  and  those  which  follow  see  Henry  White,  Report 
of  the  General  Secretary^  Tenth  Annual  Convention  ^  The  Garment 
Worker^  vol.  v,  no.  12,  pp.  7  and  8. 
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of  their  opposition.  The  plan  for  the  establishment  by 
the  International  Union  of  a  sickness  and  death  benefit 
fund  has  met  with  opposition,  especially  from  the  cutters. 
It  has  at  length  been  entirely  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
maintenance  of  such  provisions  by  the  local  unions. 

The  United  Garment  Workers  is  allied  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  This  alliance  leaves 
the  garment  workers  entirely  free  to  regulate  their  own 
course  of  action.  The  Federation  has  no  authority  to 
call  strikes  in  the  garment  trade  or  to  exert  any  coercive 
influence  over  the  union.  It  helps,  however,  in  organizing 
local  unions,  in  carrying  on  agitation  for  the  label,  and 
in  developing  sympathetic  relations  between  different 
unions.  No  woman  has  ever  represented  the  United 
Garment  Workers  at  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Fed- 
eration. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  a  study  of  the  local  unions  com- 
posed either  wholly  or  in  part  of  women.  We  shall  con- 
sider the  history  of  all  such  unions  between  April,  1891, 
when  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America  was 
established,  and  April,  1900.  No  definite  references  can 
be  given  for  the  following  facts,  since  they  have  been 
compiled  either  from  the  records  of  the  organization  or 
from  the  oral  statements  of  union  officials. 
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In  the  table  above  we  notice : 

First,  that  the  unions  in  which  both  men  and  women 
are  found  in  this  industry  are  composed  so  largely  of 
women  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
them  and  the  unions  composed  exclusively  of  women. 

Secondly,  that  up  to  April,  1900,  women  had  conducted 
or  participated  in  the  affairs  of  82  unions. 

Thirdly,  that  this  figure  is  somewhat  deceptive,  since  12 
of  the  unions  practically  never  existed  at  all ;  that  is,  a 
charter  was  taken  out  by  some  enthusiastic  unionist,  in 
which  proceeding  the  women  may  possibly  have  had  no 
share  whatever,  and  the  prospective  organization  failed  to 
come  to  life,  no  dues  were  paid,  and  no  record  of  mem- 
bers obtained. 

Fourthly,  that  weak  unions  formed  among  women  usu- 
ally fall  apart  in  less  than  two  years,  some  not  even  liv- 
ing through  the  year.  Of  those  that  had  maintained 
themselves  more  than  two  years,  all  but  two  still  sur- 
vived in  1900. 

When  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
unions  that  have  fallen  apart  were  formed,  we  are  usually 
able  to  discover  at  once  the  reasons  why  they  were  unable 
to  maintain  themselves.  Such  an  investigation  throws 
considerable  light  upon  the  feasibility  of  attempting  to  es- 
tablish women's  unions  where  the  conditions  are  unfavor- 
able. Each  of  these  thirty-three  unions  was  formed 
originally  in  one  of  three  ways.  Sometimes  an  employer, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  wanted  the  union 
label,  and  since,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  only  union  hands,  he  ordered  the  women  to  form 
a  union.  Such  was  the  case  in  at  least  ten  of  these 
unions.  These  included  six  unions  formed  in  small  towns 
in  Maine,  where  the  women  worked  for  Boston  firms 
desiring  the  label.     These  women  were  far  removed  from 
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the  mass  of  organized  laber,  had  little,  if  any,  communica- 
tion with  the  general  body  except  by  letter,  and  were  not 
only  indifferent  to  the  formation  of  the  union,  but  were 
in  some  cases  actually  opposed  to  it,  as  it  was  regarded 
as  nothing  but  an  additional  drain  upon  their  low  wages. 
Two  of  these  label  unions  were  formed  in  Columbus, 
Georgia,  each  of  which  consisted  of  the  employees  of  a 
single  shop.  Of  the  other  two  cases  one  was  that  of  a 
union  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  girls  took 
no  interest  until  they  got  into  a  disagreement  with  the 
General  Executive  Board ;  and  the  other  was  formed  in 
Chicago,  in  a  shop  from  which  the  label  was  withdrawn 
owing  to  bad  sanitary  conditions.  In  all  of  these  cases 
the  label  was  withdrawn  after  a  short  time,  usually  either 
because  the  employer  failed  to  find  it  profitable,  or  be- 
cause he  failed  to  comply  with  the  requisite  conditions. 
Upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  label  the  unions  immediately 
went  to  pieces.  In  no  instance  were  there  surrounding 
circumstances  of  such  a  character  as  to  arouse  the  inter- 
est or  enthusiasm  of  the  members.  The  membership 
was  small,  rarely  exceeding  twenty  in  a  union. 

In  other  cases  unions  were  established  through  the  in- 
fluence of  some  man  or  of  a  small  number  of  men.  This 
group  of  unions  is  much  larger  than  the  preceding  one, 
and  includes  eighteen  of  the  thirty-three  unions.  The 
men  were,  in  some  instances,  tailors  who  desired  the 
women  in  the  trade  to  be  organized,  that  they  might  give 
aid  in  enforcing  concessions  from  an  unwilling  employer ; 
sometimes  they  were  zealous  unionists  from  other  trades. 
In  this  group  were  several  of  the  unions  previously  noted 
as  having  had  practically  no  existence.  Typical  of  this 
class  was  Local  Union  137.  This  was  composed  of  Polish 
tailoresses,  who,  having  been  called  together  and  ad- 
dressed by  some  man,  immediately  voted  to  form  a  union. 
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and  never  held  another  meeting.  In  other  cases  the 
unions  were  not  only  formed,  but  officered,  by  men,  and, 
with  two  possible  exceptions,  all  these  unions  dragged 
along  without  voluntary  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
women.  There  was  no  growth  from  within.  Their  sus- 
pension was  speedily  brought  about  through  the  non- 
payment of  dues.  There  were  two  cases,  however,  to 
which  this  general  description  does  not  apply.  Local 
Union  33  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  called  the  Ladies'  Pro- 
tective Association,  and  composed  largely  of  Germans, 
showed  marked  independence.  In  the  strike  of  1896 
these  women  encouraged  the  men  to  remain  out  and 
did  everything  in  their  power  to  prevent  them  from 
yielding.  Even  when  the  latter  gave  up  the  contest,  the 
women  refused  for  some  time  to  go  back  to  work. 
They  were  finally  forced  to  make  concessions,  however, 
and  in  the  general  disaster  of  that  year  the  union  went 
to  pieces.  The  other  independent  union  was  also  in 
Baltimore.  Local  Union  98  was  formed  of  Lithuanian 
women,  and  was  dissolved  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  former.  This  union  had  combined  with  its  indus- 
trial functions  a  certain  semi-religious,  semi-social  char- 
acter, which  fact  had  undoubtedly  contributed  to  its 
strength.  The  meetings  were  held  in  church  in  the 
presence  of  the  priest,  but  partook  largely  of  the  nature 
of  social  gatherings. 

Of  the  unions  that  have  disappeared  only  one  group 
remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  the  smallest  and  most 
interesting  class.  It  consists  of  the  unions  formed  not 
through  the  efforts  of  the  employer  or  of  the  men,  but 
at  least  in  part  by  the  spontaneous  movement  of  the 
women  themselves.  There  were  but  five  of  these  unions. 
First  of  them  comes  the  charter  union.  Local  Union  16, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.     It  is  with 
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the  history  of  this  union,  and  often  with  this  alone,  that 
the  student  of  women's  unions  is  most  familiar,  if  his 
attention  has  been  confined  to  New  York  City;  yet  it 
has,  perhaps,  the  least  typical  history  of  any  of  the 
eighty-two  unions.  Local  Union  90,  of  Brooklyn,  is  the 
only  other  union  whose  experiences  have  been  at  all 
similar.  Local  Union  16  was  composed  largely  of  Jew- 
ish girls,  a  few  of  whom  were  bright,  attractive  speakers, 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  their  union  and  eager 
to  extend  their  influence  even  beyond  their  own  group. 
But  it  has  been  the  experience  of  trade  organizers,  not 
only  here  but  elsewhere,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
arouse  in  young  Jewish  girls  any  permanent  interest  in 
their  work.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  leave  it  upon 
marrying — in  general  the  American  girls  do  the  same; 
but  the  possibility  of  marriage  seems  to  interfere  with 
any  serious  or  earnest  interest  in  work,  while  the  Amer- 
ican girls,  so  long  as  they  remain  at  work,  are  interested 
and  ambitious.  Possibly  owing  to  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  situation,  the  East-side  Jewish  tailor  refuses  to 
regard  the  industrial  activity  of  the  Jewish  girls  as 
worthy  of  serious  attention,  and  thinks  it  hopeless  to 
expect  the  women  employees  to  be  unionists.  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  from  Local  Union  i6  what  is,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  the  only  complaint  issued  by  women  in  the 
garment  trade  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  give 
all  due  assistance.  In  general,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
situation  has  been  quite  the  reverse.  It  has  been  the 
men  who  have  worked  against  odds  to  organize  the 
women.  The  resolution  introduced  at  the  fifth  conven- 
tion of  Local  Union  16  was  as  follows: 

Whersas,   The  female  garment  workers  have  not  been  given  the 
necessary  co-operation  by  the  other  tailor  unions  of  the  United  Gar- 
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ment  Workers  of  America  in  order  to  improve  their  condition;  there- 
fore, 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  in  all  recog- 
nized union  shops  all  the  female  employees  be  obliged  to  be  good- 
standing  members  of  their  respective  unions.    Further, 

Resolved,  That  the  incoming  General  Executive  Board  be  instructed  to 
devote  special  efforts  in  organizing  the  women  workers  of  the  trade. ^ 

After  several  pseudo-deaths  Local  Union  16  finally 
came  to  an  end  in  1897.  The  dissolution  is  probably  to 
be  regarded  as  marking  the  abandonment,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  of  all  attempts  to  form  unions  among  the 
Jewish  women  garment  workers  in  New  York.  Nor,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  does  the  union  regard  the  mass  of  east- 
side  tailors  as  affording  available  material  for  trade  union 
purposes. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  unions  in  this  group,  I  shall 
say  just  a  word  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the 
unions  still  surviving.  Local  Union  90,  of  Brooklyn,  had 
an  experience  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Number  16, 
but  did  not  maintain  itself  for  so  long  a  time.  Local 
Union  120,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  composed  of  sixty 
girls,  who  declared  a  strike,  and  then  applied  to  the 
United  Garment  Workers  for  a  charter.  The  union  looks 
rather  askance  upon  recruits  who  appear  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  in  this  case  the  body  was  accepted.  The 
strike  was  a  failure,  and  the  local  union  was  soon  after 
suspended  for  the  non-payment  of  dues.  The  other  two 
unions  were  formed  with  some  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  but  the  interest  gradually  died  out  and  the 
unions  came  to  an  end. 

We  will  now  analyze  in  a  similar  way  the  forty-nine 
unions  among  the  women  in  the  garment  trade,  which 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers  of  America,  The  Garment  Worker,  vol.  iii,  no.  i,  p.  6. 
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were  in  existence  in  1900.  With  reference  to  the  influ- 
ences instrumental  in  the  formation  of  the  unions,  we 
notice  a  marked  contrast  between  this  class  and  the  pre- 
ceding one.  While  in  the  latter  class  eighteen  unions 
owed  their  establishment  to  the  personal  exertions  of 
the  union  men,  in  the  present  class  only  four  trace  their 
origin  exclusively  to  that  influence,  although  in  many 
instances  the  men  undoubtedly  gave  some  assistance. 
As  against  ten  of  the  extinct  unions  organized  through 
the  label,  thirty-seven  of  the  existing  unions  were  so  or- 
ganized ;  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  total  number. 
Under  the  general  heading  of  unions  formed  through  the 
label  I  would  suggest  three  sub-classes,  the  first  to  include 
all  unions  where  the  employees  are  entirely  indifferent  or 
are  opposed  to  organization;  the  second  to  consist  of 
those  bodies  the  members  of  which  are  now  active 
unionists;  and  the  third  to  include  the  remaining  cases, 
in  which  the  relations  between  employer  and  employee 
are  influenced  by  special  and  differing  conditions.  In  the 
class  characterized  by  perfect  passivity  on  the  part  of  the 
employees  we  must  place  at  least  eleven  unions.  Any 
one  of  these  would  go  to  pieces  at  once  if  the  label  were 
withdrawn,  and  the  existence  of  the  organization  at 
present  confers  no  benefits  upon  its  members.  Typical 
cases  under  this  head  are  unions  formed  in  two  of  the 
southern  factories  among  the  girls  working  in  cotton 
mills.  In  as  many  as  twenty-three  cases,  however,  we 
find  that  unions  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  label 
are  active  and  progressive.  In  this  number  are  in- 
cluded most  of  the  large  women's  unions,  regarded  by 
the  entire  body  of  garment  workers  as  successful.  Of 
the  twenty-three,  eleven  are  composed  of  employees  in 
large  overalls  factories,  while  four  of  the  others  are 
located  in  Syracuse,  a  city  which  has  the  distinction,  from 
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the  trades  union  point  of  view,  of  being  better  organized 
than  any  other  city  in  the  country.  Of  the  third  class 
there  are  three  unions,  one  in  a  co-operative  factory  in 
Alabama,  the  stock  for  which  was  subscribed  by  union 
men,  a  second  in  Ontario  under  a  philanthropic  employer 
who  is  trying  to  create  a  model  factory,  and  a  third  in 
Dover,  New  Jersey,  where  the  employer  is  himself  a 
union  man. 

In  addition  to  the  large  group  of  unions  formed  under 
the  label,  and  the  small  group  previously  referred  to  as 
organized  by  union  men,  there  is  among  existing  unions 
a  group  of  seven,  in  the  establishment  of  which  the 
women  have  taken  the  initiative.  Among  these  the 
organization  at  Streator,  Illinois,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
prominent.  It  existed  for  some  time  as  a  social  club 
before  assuming  the  form  of  a  trade  union. 

From  the  study  of  these  individual  cases  we  are  justi- 
fied in  drawing  certain  general  conclusions : 

1.  That  while  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  United  Garment  Workers,  the  great  part  in  the 
organization  of  women's  unions  was  performed  by  men, 
and  the  union,  if  maintained,  was  kept  up  chiefly  through 
the  efforts  of  the  men,  such  is  no  longer  the  case. 

2.  That  at  the  present  time  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence for  the  formation  of  unions  among  women  is  the 
union  label. 

3.  That  the  union  label  is  unable  of  itself  to  guarantee 
the  continued  existence  of  an  efficient  union,  yet  the 
existence  of  such  a  union  is  essential  to  the  protection 
of  the  label. 

4.  That  the  support  and  sympathy  which  comes  from 
the  presence  of  a  large  body  of  unionists  in  the  com- 
munity is  of  great  importance. 

5.  That  although  women  have  as  yet  rarely  established 
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permanent  local  unions,  they  can  and  do  successfully 
maintain  them  under  favorable  circumstances. 

Let  us  now  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  dis- 
tribution, composition,  and  nature  of  the  unions  in  which 
women  are  found.  Of  the  96  unions  in  the  United  Gar- 
ment Workers  existing  in  April,  1902,  and  formed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  women,  the  geographical  distribution  is  as 
follows:  New  York,  14;  Ohio,  11;  Illinois,  8;  Missouri, 
5 ;  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont,  Wisconsin,  4  each ;  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Indiana,  3  each ;  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  Texas,  Virginia,  2  each;  California, 
Colorado,  Louisiana,  Manitoba,  Michigan,  Montana, 
North  Carolina,  i  each.  Of  the  14  found  in  New  York 
State  only  two  are  in  New  York  City.  One  of  these  is 
a  union  in  Brooklyn  composed  of  German  men  and 
women,  and  the  other  is  a  small  union  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  formed  chiefly  of  women  operators  on 
overalls  and  cotton  suits.  It  is  not  profitable  to  make 
any  detailed  study  of  New  York  City  in  this  connection, 
since  the  class  of  factories  which  furnishes  most  of  the 
women  unionists  is  not  found  to  any  extent  in  that  city, 
and  since  the  women  clothing-workers  there  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  nationalities  that  have  not  been  largely 
organized. 

In  July,  1901,  question  blanks  were  sent  out  to  most 
of  the  organizations  in  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 
America  which  contained  women  members.  As  these 
blanks  were  distributed  by  the  General  Secretary  and  the 
questions  were  answered  by  the  officials  of  the  local 
unions,  such  information  as  they  contain  is  in  general 
both  accurate  and  reliable.  The  following  table  gives  a 
summary  of  the  replies  received  to  some  of  the  more 
important  questions: 
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TABLE  P. 

Women's  Local  Unions  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  of 

America. 

Nutnber  of  unions  from  which  reports  are  here  tabulaUd 34 

Legal  status  of  unions— 

Number  of  incorporated  unions 11 

Number  of  unincorporated  unions 23 

Branches  of  the  trade  represented— 

Number  of  unions  whose  members  work  on  cotton  suits,  gen- 
eral workingmen's  suits,  and  overalls 26 

Number  of  unions  whose  members  work  on  regular  coats, 
pants,  or  vests 8 

Composition  of  the  unions  according  to  sex— 

Number  of  unions  having  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  their  mem- 
bers women  (men  150,  women  2,281) 20 

Number  of  unions  having  less  than  90  per  cent,  and  more  than 
•    75  per  cent,  of  their  members  women  (men  122,  women  862).    11 
Number  of  unions  having  less  than  60  per  cent,  of  their  mem- 
bers women  (men  62,  women  59) 3 

Number  of  unions  reported  in  all  classes  (men  334,  women 
3,208) 34 

Meetings — 

Frequency  of  meetings — 

Number  of  unions  holding  monthly  meetings 18 

Number  of  unions  meeting  semi-monthly 13 

Number  of  unions  meeting  weekly 3 

Average  attendance  at  meetings 36^ 

delation  of  unions  to  employers— 

Number  of  unions  each  composed  exclusively  of  employees  of 

one  firm 17 

Number  of  unions  each  composed  exclusively  of  employees  of 

two  firms 8 

Number  of  unions  each  composed  of  employees  of  more  than 

two  firms 9 

Number  of  employers  using  the  union  label 53 

Number  of  employers  not  using  the  union  label 17 

Officers— 

Officers  in  the  local  unions- 
Number  of  men 82 

Number  of  women 268 
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Representation  of  the  local  unions  in  trades  councils — 

Number  of  unions  sending  male  delegates 2 

Number  of  unions  sending  female  delegates i 

Representation  of  the  local  unions  in  central  federations — 

Number  of  unions  sending  male  delegates  only 4 

Number  of  unions  sending  female  deleg^ates  only 3 

Number  of  tmions  sending  both  male  and  female  delegates.    15 

Number  of  male  delegates 46 

Number  of  female  delegates • 58 

Dues — 

Initiation  fee — 


Number  of  tm 
Number  of  un 
Number  of  tm 
Number  of  tm 
Number  of  un 
Number  of  un 


ions  imposing  $2.00 i 

ions  imposing  $1.00 13 

ions  imposing  75  cents I 

ions  imposing  50  cents 15 

tons  imposing  25  cents i 

ions  imposing  different  sums  on  men  and  on 

women* 3 

Monthly  dues — 

Number  of  unions  imposing  40  cents i 

Number  of  unions  imposing  30  cents 2 

Number  of  unions  imposing  25  cents 29 

Number  of  unions  imposing  different  sums  on  men  and  on 

women' 2 

Benefits— 

Number  of  unions  paying  benefits  for  sickness  only  ......  5 

Number  of  unions  paying  benefits  for  sickness  and  for  death   .  i 
Number  of  tmions  paying  benefits  for  sickness  and  for  lack  of 

work I 

Total  number  of  tmions  reporting  benefits  of  any  kind   ....  7 

In  regard  to  one  matter  the  statement  made  in  this 
report  is  probably  not  correct.  Some  unions  I  know 
are  incorporated,  but  I  think  not  so  many  as  here 
appear.  There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ques- 
tion about  incorporation  was  by  some  officials  inter- 
preted to  refer  to  the  possession  of  a  charter  from  the 
national  union,  and  that  some  of  the  local  unions  which 

*  The  fees  imposed  in  these  three  cases  are  for  men,  $5,  Is*  and  $z;  for  women,  $3.50* 
so  cents,  and  50  cents. 

*  The  dues  imposed  are  $1.50  for  men  in  both  cases  and  50  cents  for  women. 
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appear  in  the  column  of  incorporated  unions  do  not  be- 
long there.  Several  facts  brought  out  by  this  table  are 
especially  significant:  the  large  percentage  of  unions 
whose  employees  are  found  among  operators  on  overalls 
and  light-weight  suits,  the  number  of  unions  all  of  whose 
members  are  working  for  a  single  employer  or  for  but 
two  firms,  the  large  number  of  label  firms,  the  extent  to 
which  the  active  control  of  local  unions  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  unions  in  trades  councils  and  central 
federations  devolves  upon  the  women  officials,  and  the 
lowness  of  the  dues  in  most  of  the  unions.  But  few  of 
the  unions  have  established  benefit  features,  as  they  are 
not  regarded  with  much  favor  by  the  women.  In  the 
future,  however,  the  adoption  of  a  sick  benefit  plan  is  to 
be  required  of  all  unions  desiring  to  become  affiliated 
with  the  United  Garment  Workers  of  America. 

What  are  the  functions  actually  performed  by  these 
women's  unions?  Have  they,  after  all,  anjrthing  more 
than  the  mere  form  of  an  organization,  with  a  member- 
ship created  by  an  artificial  stimulus,  and  incapable  of 
performing  any  real  service?  Of  some  of  them,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  this  is  a  fair  description,  but  it  is 
not  true  of  all.  It  proved  to  be  practically  impossible 
to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  economic,  educational, 
and  social  functions  of  such  a  large  number  of  unions. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  get  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the 
actual  results  of  the  organization  of  women  workers,  I 
concentrated  my  attention  upon  eight  of  the  oldest 
unions,  with  a  total  membership  of  about  2,000  women 
and  200  men.  None  of  these  unions  is  less  than  five 
years  old,  and  one  has  been  in  existence  twice  that 
length  of  time.  The  conditions  found  to  prevail  in 
these  organizations  should  then  be  fairly  typical  for  the 
stronger  unions. 
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The  members  of  these  organizations  are  practically 
all  girls  bom  in  America,  frequently  of  Irish  or  German 
parentage,  but  in  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases  with 
American  parents.  There  is  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Jew- 
ish and  Polish  women,  constituting  probably  not  more* 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Nearly  all  of 
the  girls  have  had  a  common-school  education.  In  all 
of  the  eight  unions  the  women  are  employed  on  light 
cotton  coats,  pants,  or  vests,  or  on  overalls.  In  rare 
cases  some  work  is  performed  on  workingmen's  woolen 
suits  not  regularly  tailored.  In  each  case  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  work  in  a  single  shop  or  factory  for 
one  employer,  who  uses  the  label  on  his  goods.  What 
are  the  relations  between  this  employer  and  his  em- 
ployees? Does  the  union  exist  chiefly  in  his  interest,  in 
order  to  secure  to  him  the  right  to  use  the  label?  Is  it 
entirely  subservient  to  his  purposes? 

In  the  first  place,  these  unions  are  not  directly  sub- 
sidized by  the  employer.  In  five  of  the  unions  he  has 
never  given  financial  aid  to  the  organization.  To  one 
union  the  firm  employing  the  members  offered  to  give 
$100  to  help  establish  a  sick  benefit  fund.  In  a  second 
case  the  traveling  expenses  of  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  were  paid  by  the  firm  in  one  instance.  In  the 
third  case  donations  have  been  made  once  or  twice  when 
especially  requested.  All  of  these  were  isolated  and 
special  acts  of  kindness  on  the  part  of  friendly  employers. 
The  financial  burdens  of  the  unions  were  borne  by  the 
members. 

What  are  the  relations  between  the  employer  and  the 
union  when  questions  of  wages  are  in  dispute?  Prac- 
tically all  the  women  are  paid  at  piece  rates.  In  each  of 
these  factories  the  rates  are  fixed  by  an  annual  agreement 
between  the  employer  and  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
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union,  representing  the  diflferent  departments  of  the  shop. 
There  is  a  union  standard  of  piece  rates  which  is  sup- 
posed to  serve  as  a  minimum  in  all  union  factories.  Two 
of  the  factories  have  schedules  corresponding  very  nearly 
to  the  union  standard,  one  pays  higher  rates  on  some 
articles  and  lower  on  others,  and  the  remaining  five 
apparently  pay  somewhat  higher  prices.  Does  the  exist- 
ence of  the  union  have  any  measurable  effect  upon  the 
scale  of  prices?  In  one  factory  the  connection  has  been 
clear.  The  right  to  use  the  label  was  refused  until  the 
wages  were  raised  to  the  standard  rates,  and  they  have 
not  since  been  reduced.  In  a  second  factory  difficulty  in 
adjusting  the  rate  of  wages  has  occurred  on  four  or  five 
occasions;  the  general  officers  of  the  union  have  been 
called  in  and  a  compromise  has  been  reached.  In  the 
remaining  six  cases  no  appeal  for  the  assistance  of  the 
general  officers  has  been  made,  but  the  comparison  of 
prices  and  privileges,  which  connection  with  the  union 
has  made  possible,  has  placed  the  employees  in  a  position 
where  they  were  better  able  to  decide  what  demands 
they  might  properly  make  and  insist  upon.  Local 
abuses  in  the  matter  of  fines,  local  exactions,  and  local 
low  prices  are  less  easily  maintained  when  employees  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  prevailing  else- 
where. 

In  some  cases,  however,  disagreements  cannot  be 
amicably  settled.  Frequent  strikes  are  much  to  be 
deplored,  but  a  union  which  is  never  ready  to  strike  to 
enforce  its  demands  has  little  strength.  If  these  label 
unions  are,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  only  tools  in  the 
hands  of  their  employers,  we  shall  certainly  never  find 
them  resorting  to  such  measures.  Of  these  eight  unions 
four  have  at  one  time  or  another  declared  strikes.  They 
have  engaged  in  five  strikes,  in  four  of  which  they  were 
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successful.  One  was  against  a  reduction  of  wages,  and 
three  for  an  increase.  The  fifth  case  was  one  in  which 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  price  agreement. 
The  General  Executive  Board  investigated  the  case,  de- 
cided that  the  employer  was  right  in  his  contention,  and 
ordered  the  members  of  the  local  union  to  return  to 
work.  None  of  these  strikes  was  prolonged  over  three 
weeks,  and  in  only  one  was  any  assistance  required  from 
either  the  international  body  or  other  local  unions.  In 
the  history  of  other  unions  of  women  clothing  workers, 
however,  there  are  records  of  longer  and  more  persistent 
strikes.  One  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  which  had  lasted  three 
months,  and  in  which  125  women,  operators  on  overalls 
and  shirts,  had  participated,  was  terminated  on  May  i, 
1902,  by  the  success  of  the  strikers. 

These  strikes  have  usually  been  conducted  in  a  firm 
and  dignified  manner.  The  advantages  possessed  by  the 
union  women  on  strike  consist  not  so  much  in  the  finan- 
cial support  on  which  they  can  count,  though  this  is  in 
some  cases  extremely  important,  as  in  their  habit  of  act- 
ing together  with  a  common  purpose,  and  in  their  pos- 
session of  trained  leaders  in  whom  they  have  confidence. 
The  women  holding  official  positions  in  the  unions,  or 
sent  as  delegates  to  the  Central  Federations  or  the 
National  Conventions,  find  in  their  union  work  a  school 
in  which  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the 
trade  is  gained,  clearness  of  judgment  is  developed,  and 
frequently  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  fairmindedness. 
In  every  large  union  of  women  is  found  a  small  group  of 
able  members  whose  influence  is  generally  felt  through- 
out the  body.  Their  position  is  frequently  conservative, 
and  their  influence  is  often  exerted  to  prevent  hasty  and 
ill-considered  action.  It  would  be  unfair  to  leave  the 
impression   that  the  existence  of  the  unions   tends   to 
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frequent  disagreements  between  employer  and  employed. 
It  is  perhaps  as  often  true  that  they  are  responsible  for 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  claims  cannot  be 
pushed  as  that  others  can.  And  in  many  cases  difficul- 
ties are  settled  through  the  mediation  of  the  national 
officers  which  in  unorganized  factories  would  undoubt- 
edly result  in  strikes  and  temporary  abandonment  of 
work.  While  in  several  instances  the  formation  of  a 
union  has  been  opposed  by  employers,  as  in  the  Peoria 
case  previously  mentioned,  other  employers,  like  Mr. 
Carhart  of  Detroit,  prefer  to  deal  with  an  organization, 
feeling  that  it  works  in  favor  of  the  fair  employer  against 
the  unfair. 

It  is  upon  the  ability  of  labor  unions  to  improve  the 
economic  condition  of  their  members  that  their  chief 
claim  to  consideration  is  usually  based.  Various  methods 
have  been  adopted  to  accomplish  this  object  which  have 
as  yet  found  no  place  in  the  women's  organizations. 
Competition  among  the  women  working  on  the  class  of 
goods  that  we  have  been  considering  is  not  keen,  and  the 
demand  for  their  work  is  increasing.  Consequently 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  limit  the  supply  of  labor 
by  apprenticeship  regulations,  and  no  attempt  to  increase 
the  demand  by  limiting  the  output.  The  desire  has  been 
to  make  the  hours,  wages,  and  general  conditions  found 
in  the  best  factories  prevail  throughout  the  trade,  and 
steadily  to  raise  rather  than  lower  the  standard.  While 
in  some  cases  the  formation  of  the  union  has  made  little 
difference  in  the  economic  standing  of  its  members,  in 
others,  in  the  various  ways  and  for  the  various  reasons 
already  noted,  it  has  been  efficacious. 

To  the  educational  benefits  which  some  of  the  women 
derive  from  the  union  reference  has  already  been  made. 
Naturally  there  are  comparatively  few  who  participate  in 
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these.  The  majority  of  the  women  are  not  deeply  inter- 
ested in  union  matters  or  much  affected  by  them.  But 
the  sanity  of  judgment  and  the  business  ability  devel- 
oped in  some  of  the  women  is  noteworthy,  and  it  is  to 
a  great  extent  responsible  for  the  economic  benefits  ob- 
tained by  the  body  as  a  whole. 

Aside  from  external  influences,  such  as  the  employer's 
desire  to  retain  the  union  label  and  consequent  encour- 
agement to  the  union,  the  most  important  factor  in 
keeping  these  women's  unions  together  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  their  social  functions.  These  are  especially 
prominent  in  the  small  towns  and  cities,  and  do  much  to 
retain  the  interest  of  the  members  when  no  immediate 
economic  incentive  to  membership  exists.  The  great 
problem  is  not  to  induce  a  group  of  women  to  form 
a  union  when  they  wish  to  rebel  against  some  injustice 
and  realize  that  they  can  do  so  effectively  only  in  com- 
bination. The  difficulty  is  to  persuade  them  to  remain 
together,  to  hold  regular  meetings,  to  pay  regular  dues, 
when  all  is  peaceful,  and  they  see  no  direct  and  immedi- 
ate return  for  such  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  For 
various  reasons  sickness,  death  and  out-of-work  benefits 
appeal  less  strongly  to  the  women  than  to  the  men. 
Among  the  latter  these  constitute  probably  the  most 
powerful  inducement  to  retain  membership  during  sea- 
sons of  peace  and  plenty.  In  the  women's  unions  the 
development  of  social  attractions  performs  much  the  same 
service.  Unless  through  practical  compulsion  from  with- 
out, I  doubt  whether  any  women's  union  has  maintained 
itself  with  a  large  membership  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  without  the  aid  of  dances,  card  parties, 
and  social  gatherings  of  other  kinds.  The  greater  ease 
with  which  social  bonds  are  developed  in  the  small  towns 
and  cities  accounts  largely  for  the  greater  activity  of  the 
unions  located  in  small  places. 
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To  the  general  statements  already  made  on  the  subject 
of  the  establishment  of  women's  unions  we  may  add, 
from  our  study  of  eight  well-established  organizations, 
the  following  conclusions : 

1.  Successful  unions  have  usually  been  found  among 
fairly-well  educated  American  girls  of  American,  Irish, 
or  German  parentage. 

2.  Such  women  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  more 
highly-skilled  and  highly-paid  work  on  clothing — that  is, 
in  operating  on  light-weight  goods  rather  than  in  finish- 
ing clothing. 

3.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  factories,  working  for 
employers  using  the  union  label. 

4.  While  the  desire  of  the  employer  to  retain  the  label 
is  a  powerful  support  to  the  union,  such  a  union  acts 
frequently  for  the  independent  good  of  its  members  and 
not  as  the  mere  tool  of  the  employer. 

5.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  economic 
benefits  derived  by  members  from  the  existence  of  the 
union  are  clearly  shown. 

6.  One  of  the  most  important  results  flowing  from  the 
existence  of  women's  unions  is  to  be  found  in  the  devel- 
opment of  trained,  intelligent,  and  conservative  working- 
women. 

7.  The  unions  frequently  serve  to  check  hasty  and  in- 
considerate action,  and  to  substitute  arbitration  and 
mutual  concessions  for  more  violent  measures. 

8.  Social  gatherings  of  various  kinds  are  extremely 
helpful,  if  not  absolutely  essential,  to  the  retention  of  the 
interest  of  the  majority  of  women  members  during  the 
prolonged  periods  when  they  are  working  for  no  direct 
and  immediate  economic  advantage. 


CHAPTER  X 


CONCLUSION 


In  our  description  of  the  various  classes  of  women 
employed  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  and  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  their  labor  we  have  distin- 
guished two  chief  groups,  the  home  finishers,  and  the 
skilled  or  unskilled  employees  in  the  shops  and  factories. 
Within  the  second  group  wide  differences  were  discov- 
ered, and  the  women  operating  on  overalls  and  men's 
suits  in  the  factories  were  noted  as  an  especially  intelli- 
gent and  prosperous  body.  We  have  considered  the 
various  efforts  made  to  better  the  condition  of  these 
women  workers  either  through  legislation  or  through 
labor  organizations. 

A  sharp  distinction,  however,  must  be  drawn  between 
the  protection  given  to  the  home  workers  and  that  ex- 
tended to  the  women  employed  in  shops  and  factories. 
Labor  legislation,  as  it  applies  to  shops  and  factories,  has 
been  passed  primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  employes, 
and  often  through  their  efforts.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
purchasing  public  may  be  affected,  but  that  is  a  some- 
what incidental  matter.  Obligation  is  placed  upon  the 
employer  to  conform  to  certain  requirements  of  safety 
and  of  sanitation,  and  often  to  certain  limitations  as  to 
hours  of  employment.  Occasionally  these  regulations 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bear  with  special  weight  upon 
particular  classes  of  employers,  and  through  the  inability 

of  these  employers  to  live  up  to  the  requirements,  and 
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their  consequent  withdrawal  from  business,  discomfort  is 
sometimes  entailed  upon  the  laborer.  A  change  from 
one  employer  to  another  may  be  necessitated.  But  only 
when  legislation  goes  so  far  as  to  increase  appreciably 
the  general  cost  of  production  in  the  locality,  and  thus 
to  drive  the  trade  to  other  regions,  does  the  workman 
actually  suffer.  In  the  clothing  industry  Massachusetts 
is  the  only  state  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  loss  of  trade 
has  resulted  from  legislation.  This  special  case  we  shall 
consider  later  on.  The  possibility  of  such  a  result,  how- 
ever, should  be  kept  in  mind  as  a  check  to  extreme 
legislation. 

Trade  union  efforts  tend  in  the  same  direction  as  labor 
legislation,  that  is,  toward  the  protection  of  the  em- 
ployee in  the  shop  or  factory  through  the  placing  of 
restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  employer. 
It  is  true  that  one  sometimes  finds  special  union  regula- 
tions limiting  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  a  given 
time,  and  such  restrictions  may  prove  to  be  burdensome 
to  individual  employees.  Among  the  United  Garment 
Workers,  however,  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  women 
have  been  restrained  by  any  such  regulations  from  earn- 
ing as  much  as  they  were  able  to  earn.  While  legislation 
is  directed  chiefly  towards  creating  better  conditions  of 
safety  and  sanitation,  unions  are  striving  to  reduce  hours 
of  labor  and  to  increase  rates  of  payment.  The  action  of 
the  unions,  however,  is  far  more  limited  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  people  benefited  than  is  that  of  legislation. 
While  the  provisions  of  the  factory  law  are  enforced  with 
varying  degrees  of  rigidity  in  all  shops  and  factories,  the 
benefits  of  the  union  are  usually  enjoyed  only  by  the 
better  paid  and  more  efficient  workers. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  legal  protection  af- 
forded women  workers  in  shops  and  factories  in  New  York 
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State  is  ample,  and  no  radical  change  in  the  fundamental 
regulations  is  soon  to  be  expected.  Gradual  improve- 
ment may  be  brought  about,  however,  through  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  in  the  ^mailer  shops.  Neither  is  there 
prospect  of  any  marked  change  in  the  position  of  this 
class  of  women  workers  as  a  result  of  trade  union  activ- 
ity. Such  improvements  as  may  be  brought  about  will 
be  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  higher  class  of  em- 
ployees. 

The  relation  of  the  home  worker  to  both  legislation 
and  trade  union  action  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  factory  girl.  One  of  the  greatest  objections  that  the 
union  has  to  home  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  prac- 
tically impossible  to  organize  home  workers.  Of  the 
thousands  of  Italian  women  in  New  York  engaged  in 
the  work  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  hundred  among 
whom  trade  union  ideas  and  principles  would  arouse 
any  effective  interest.  It  is,  therefore,  impossible  to 
expect  that  under  existing  methods  of  work  the  wages 
of  the  home  workers  will  be  improved  through  trade 
organization.  In  one  way,  however,  these  women  may 
be  affected  by  the  position  taken  by  the  unions.  Among 
the  demands  which  the  United  ^Garment  Workers  is 
attempting  to  enforce  is  one  that  all  work  shall  be  done 
in  the  shop  or  factory  of  the  employer.  In  so  far  as  this 
demand  is  enforced  home  work  will  be  abolished.  The 
effect  of  such  a  change  upon  the  home  workers  would 
be  no  different  from  the  effect  if  the  abolition  were 
brought  about  through  the  machinery  of  the  law.  This 
we  shall  soon  consider. 

While  legislation  prescribing  conditions  of  safety  and 
sanitation  is  for  the  protection  of  the  factory  and  shop 
girl,  and  the  burden  of  observing  it  rests  upon  the  em- 
ployer, in  the  case  of  the  home  finisher  such  restrictions 
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do  not  affect  the  employer,  since  he  has  no  control  over 
the  work  people,  but  put  compulsion  upon  the  worker 
herself.  In  a  few  cases  unwilling  landlords  may  make  small 
improvements  that  would  go  unattended  to  but  for  com- 
plaints forced  from  tenants  under  the  fear  of  loss  of  work, 
but  in  general  such  improvements  as  are  made  are  due  to 
action  on  the  part  of  the  worker  which,  in  her  own  judg- 
ment, is  not  desirable.  So  long  as  the  fulfillment  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law  means  simply  a  somewhat  greater 
degree  of  cleanliness  or  less  overcrowding,  it  may  perhaps 
be  fairly  claimed  that,  however  unwelcome  to  the  worker, 
the  demands  are  for  her  real  good.  But  when  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  raising  this  standard  to  a  point  practically 
prohibitive  to  the  class  that  would  be  affected,  or  of 
directly  abolishing  this  kind  of  work,  the  case  is  by  no 
means  so  clear,  and  demands  careful  consideration  in  the 
light  of  all  the  facts  that  have  been  obtained. 

There  are  five  classes  to  be  taken  into  account  in  deal- 
ing with  the  question  of  the  close  restriction  or  practical 
abolition  of  home  work  in  the  ready-made  clothing  trade : 
the  purchasers  of  goods,  the  employers,  the  employees 
in  the  trade  in  general,  the  home  workers,  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  home  workers.  Owing  to  the  crowded 
and  unsanitary  quarters  in  which  home  finishing  is  car- 
ried on,  and  the  difficulty  of  discovering  promptly  cases 
of  contagious  disease,  it  is  frequently  urged  that,  in  order 
to  protect  buyers  from  unclean  and  disease-laden  cloth- 
ing, home  finishing  of  ready-made  clothing  should  be  en- 
tirely abolished.  The  possibility  of  putting  an  end  to  it 
in  New  York  without  further  legislation,  through  a  rigid 
interpretation  of  the  present  statutes  by  the  factory  in- 
spector, has  already  been  pointed  out.  Such  a  course, 
while  it  could  not  guarantee  immunity  from  disease  car- 
ried by  clothing,  would  undoubtedly  diminish  the  danger 
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of  it,  and  create  a  fair  presumption  that  clothing  was 
manufactured  under  more  cleanly  conditions.  If  the 
assumption  may  be  made  that  no  increase  in  the  market 
price  of  the  product  would  occur,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  consumer  the  change  would  be  wholly  desirable. 

The  objections  made  by  employers  to  having  all  their 
work  finished  in  the  shop  or  factory  rest  partly  upon  the 
expense  involved  in  securing  the  additional  room,  and 
partly  upon  the  fact  that  giving  out  work  saves  trouble. 
The  piece  rate  paid  the  finisher  is  usually  about  the  same 
whether  the  work  is  performed  in  the  shop  or  at  home. 
But  the  additional  cost  of  finishing,  if  work  at  home 
were  entirely  prohibited,  would  not  be  represented 
merely  by  the  cost  of  providing  work  room.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  home  finishers  would  not  follow  the 
work  to  the  shop,  and  a  slightly  increased  rate  of  pay- 
ment might  be  found  necessary  to  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  women  to  go  into  the  work.  How  great  a 
rise  in  price  would  occur,  and  how  long  it  would  con- 
tinue, it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It  seems  probable 
that  a  somewhat  higher  rate  could  be  permanently  main- 
tained. It  is  conceivable  that  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction might  be  sufficient  to  cripple  the  ready-made 
clothing  industry  in  New  York,  but  that  is  not  at  all 
probable.  In  the  first  place,  the  cost  of  finishing  is  a 
relatively  small  part  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  cloth- 
ing, and  a  slight  variation  in  it  would  therefore  not  have 
important  results.  The  effect  would  be  unequally  felt  in 
different  branches  of  the  trade,  since  finishing  is  of  dif- 
ferent relative  importance.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
true  that  the  labor  cost  of  finishing  is  at  present  lower 
in  New  York  than  in  other  cities ;  lower  than  in  Chicago, 
for  example,  one  of  its  chief  competitors.  And  in  the 
third  place,  the  predominance  of  New  York  in  the  trade 
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is  too  firmly  established,  and  is  supported  by  other  fac- 
tors of  too  great  importance,  for  it  to  be  easily  overcome. 

There  are  unfortunately  no  facts  available  which  show 
exactly  the  effect  of  the  abolition  of  home  finishing  upon 
the  cost  of  production  of  ready-made  clothing.  There 
is  but  one  other  State  where  the  labor  legislation  affect- 
ing this  industry  is  as  strict  as  in  New  York.  Massa- 
chusetts laws  are  not  widely  different  from  those  of  New 
York,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  they  are  some- 
what more  rigidly  enforced.  Boston  has  failed  to  hold 
its  former  place  as  a  clothing  center,  and  alarmists  are 
fond  of  pointing  to  it  as  an  example  of  the  evils  of  strict 
legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  decadence  of  the  industry  has  been 
due  to  the  strictness  with  which  the  factory  laws  are 
enforced.  Many  who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions 
of  the  industry  in  that  city  as  well  as  in  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia  attest  that  this  decadence  is 
due  to  the  unprogressive  methods  of  the  Boston  manu- 
facturers. 

That  in  rare  cases  individual  employers  barely  able 
under  present  conditions  to  maintain  themselves  might 
be  seriously  affected  by  the  necessity  of  employing  fin- 
ishers in  their  shops  is  probable,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  suppose  either  that  the  clothing  industry  as 
a  whole  in  New  York  would  be  crippled,  or  its  expan- 
sion seriously  checked. 

The  extent  to  which  the  employees  other  than  the 
finishers  would  be  affected  by  the  abolition  of  home 
finishing  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  local  prosperity 
of  the  trade  under  the  changed  conditions.  That  many 
of  these  employees  have  no  fear  of  the  results  of  such  a 
policy  appears  from  the  support  given  the  movement 
against  home  work  by  the  United  Garment  Workers, 
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who  are  pressing  for  its  extermination  as  a  benefit  to 
union  garment  workers  as  a  body. 

We  must  consider  now  the  group  which  is  after  all 
most  nearly  concerned  with  such  changes  as  have  been 
indicated.  It  is  often  assumed  on  the  one  hand  that 
because  work  on  clothing  is  being  performed  under  con- 
ditions so  distasteful,  and  in  some  cases  distressing,  to 
the  public,  therefore  considerations  of  sympathy  should 
combine  with  those  of  self-interest  to  lead  to  its  sup- 
pression. It  is  supposed  that  the  poor  woman  who  is 
restrained  from  working  is  necessarily  in  a  better  physi- 
cal and  mental  condition  than  she  would  be  if  she  were 
permitted  to  exhaust  her  energies.  The  advantages  of 
employment  in  the  light  and  clean  factory  are  also 
pointed  out.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  many  sympa- 
thizers with  the  hypothetical  poor  widow  who  finds  in 
this  work  the  only  possibility  of  maintaining  herself  and 
her  children.  From  our  previous  detailed  study  of  the 
home  finishers  several  points  that  have  an  important 
bearing  on  this  question  have  made  themselves  clear. 

I.  In  the  ready-made  clothing  trade  those  women  who 
are  free  to  choose  are  at  present  working  in  the  shops 
or  factories. 

II.  The  finishers  working  at  home  are  almost  exclu- 
sively married  women. 

III.  They  are  chiefly  women  with  children,  or  women 
who  expect  soon  to  have  children. 

IV.  Home  finishing  is  not  resorted  to  by  widows  sup- 
porting families,  neither  is  it  performed  to  any  extent  for 
"pin  money."  The  earnings  of  the  finishers,  while  small, 
are  of  value  in  supplementing  the  wages  of  their  hus- 
bands, since  the  latter  are  almost  invariably  employed  at 
work  by  its  very  nature  irregular. 

V.  Home  finishing  is  an  aid  in  rendering  the  family 
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self-supporting,  and  in  many  cases  has  made  charitable 
aid  unnecessary. 

VI.  Home  finishing  is  not  to  any  appreciable  extent 
pursued  by  people  in  regular  receipt  of  charitable  assist- 
ance. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  workers  if  home 
finishing  were  practically  suppressed?  Either  the  women 
would  follow  the  work  to  the  shop,  or  they  would  give 
up  working.  Very  few  of  them  could  choose  the  former 
alternative,  except  by  leaving  at  home  small  children 
who  need  their  care.  Unquestionably  it  is  better  for  the 
family  that  the  work  should  be  done  at  home  than  it 
would  be  for  the  mother  to  go  to  the  shop.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  would  probably  be  found  necessary 
for  the  work  to  be  given  up.  This  is  frequently  regarded 
as  socially  desirable,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  ad- 
ditional pressure  placed  upon  the  husband  would  result 
in  increased  effort  on  his  part,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  same  standard  of  living,  while  the  time  of  the  wife 
could  be  fully  devoted  to  her  home  duties.  In  some 
families  this  might  actually  be  the  result.  The  process 
of  adjustment  would  not  be  the  same  in  all  cases.  The 
nature  of  the  work  performed  by  a  very  great  part  of  the 
men,  however,  and  the  low  wages  received  by  them, 
make  it  highly  probable  that  in  many  instances  there 
would  of  necessity  follow  either  an  enforced  reduction  of 
the  already  low  family  expenses,  or  a  resort  to  charity. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  difficulty  would  in  time 
remedy  itself,  since,  as  most  of  the  workers  are  Italian 
immigrants,  the  greater  the  difficulty  encountered  by 
them  in  maintaining  themselves  here  the  fewer  of  their 
countrymen  would  be  led  to  join  them,  and  with  the  re- 
duction in  the  supply  of  this  class  of  labor  its  reward 
would   rise.     But  surely  other   methods  of  regulating 
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immigration  have  more  to  commend  them  than  that  of 
placing  difficulties  in  the  way  of  industrious  workers 
already  in  this  country.  Neither  is  the  gain  to  the  home 
from  the  additional  time  of  the  mother  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  is  frequently  implied.  Until  the  women 
have  more  knowledge  of  household  matters  and  a  higher 
standard  of  cleanliness,  additional  time  will  produce  few 
beneficial  results.  They  have  but  two  rooms,  do  little 
cooking,  and  spend  almost  nothing  on  clothes.  They 
and  their  families  appreciate  the  gain  in  comfort  from  a 
slightly  increased  income.  If  that  is  reduced,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how,  under  existing  conditions,  an  equal 
amount  of  comfort  would  be  secured  to  them. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  the  shop  and  factory 
girls  who  might  supersede  the  home  finishers  would  per- 
form their  work  under  better  sanitary  conditions,  and 
would  receive  higher  weekly  wages.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  this  ^ould  indicate  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  former  home  finishers.  Where  these 
women  followed  their  work  to  the  shop  this  improvement 
would  be  obtained  through  the  extremely  unfortunate 
method  of  separating  the  mother  from  her  family;  but  in 
the  majority  of  instances  all  that  the  change  would  signify 
would  be  that  work,  previously  performed  by  one  class  in 
the  community,  had  now  been  taken  over  by  a  different 
class.  Since  for  the  latter  class,  consisting  of  girls  and 
women  free  to  perform  work  wherever  they  may  be 
needed,  there  is  a  relatively  larger  possible  field  of  em- 
ployment than  for  those  who  are  restricted  to  working  in 
their  own  homes,  the  general  conditions  of  employment, 
including  rate  of  payment,  would  be  more  desirable  in 
the  case  of  shop  girls  than  among  the  home  finishers 
whom  they  wish  to  supersede.  This  is  often  brought 
forward  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  suppression  of 
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home  finishing,  and  is  a  favorite  point  with  labor  leaders. 
Whatever  conclusion  may  be  reached  as  to  the  desirabil- 
ity of  the  change,  there  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 
the  difference  between  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  one  group  of  workers,  and  the  mere  transference  of 
work  from  a  group  less  favorably  situated  to  another 
group  more  favorably  situated. 

The  position  of  the  home  finisher  then  seems  to  be 
such  that  she  cannot  be  aided  to  any  extent  either  by 
labor  legislation  or  by  trade-union  effort.  Her  condition 
can  be  improved  only  through  the  general  economic, 
social  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  class  to  which  she 
belongs.  Such  progress  would  result  in  largely  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  women  engaged  in  this  work,  were 
it  not  that  their  ranks  are  constantly  recruited  from 
among  the  newly  arrived  immigrants.  As  long  as  this 
supply  of  workers  keeps  up,  the  problem  of  so  restrict- 
ing home  finishing  as  to  extend  a  fair  amount  of  protec- 
tion to  the  purchaser  of  goods,  while  at  the  same  time 
leaving  open  to  industrious  wives  and  mothers  opportu- 
nities for  work,  will  remain  a  complicated  and  difficult 
one.  That  it  would  be  to  the  public  interest  to  carry 
the  restriction  of  such  work  much  further  than  it  is  car- 
ried at  present  is  true,  but  that  this  process  would  entail 
much  discomfort  should  also  not  be  forgotten. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union  February  19,  1803.  I^ 
was  the  fourth  State  to  be  admitted,  and  the  first  to  be 
carved  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  It  was  governed  as 
part  of  that  Territory,  under  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  until 
1800,  when  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  formed  of  the 
western  portion.  The  State  has  had  but  two  Constitutions 
in  the  century  of  its  history ;  the  one  framed  on  its  admission, 
and  the  Constitution  of  1851.  The  latter  provides  for  a 
constitutional  convention  to  be  called  by  the  electors  every 
twenty-five  years.  Such  a  convention  was  authorized  in 
1876,  but  the  people  refused  to  ratify  its  work  at  the  polls. 

There  has  been  but  little  change  wrought  in  the  organic 
law.  The  growth  of  the  State  has  antiquated  many  of  the 
constitutional  provisions.  This  has  naturally  resulted  in 
deterring  progress  in  certain  lines  of  State  authority;  in- 
deed, some  of  the  sections,  notably  those  that  deal  with 
taxation  and  finance,  have  actually  worked  hardship  upon 
the  people. 

The  tradition  of  the  State  has  always  been  against  cen- 
tralization.* The  first  Constitution,  formed  very  soon  after 
the  bitter  political  struggle  between  Jefferson  and  Adams, 
and  at  a  time  when  there  was  great  antagonism  against  the 
territorial  Governor,  St.  Clair,  who  had  ruled  with  an  arbi- 
trary hand,  provided  for  an  executive  shorn  of  all  power. 
The  second  Constitution  did  not  greatly  add  to  the  execu- 
tive authority. 

1  Vid.  infra,  p.  148. 
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But  these  traditions  have  not  alone  affected  the  position 
of  the  executive.  The  entire  history  of  administration  in 
the  State  reveals  a  constant  struggle  against  giving  authority 
to  a  board,  or  a  commissioner  or  any  other  administrative 
officer.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  administrative  func- 
tions that  were  developed  earlier,  such  as  State  charities, 
State  finances  and  public  education.  The  increased  com- 
plexity of  life  has  created  in  the  past  forty  years  a  growing 
demand  for  increased  diversity  in  administrative  details. 
For  most  of  these  no  direct  provision  is  found  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Legislature  has  from  time  to  time  created 
new  administrative  bodies.  In  these  newer  functions,  that 
are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  more  recent  necessities,  a 
greater  d^jee  of  centralization  has  been  attained. 

There  has  been,  thus,  a  sustained  tendency  toward  decen- 
tralization. The  Governor,  for  instance,  may  appoint  State 
officers  and  the  members  of  the  newer  administrative  boards, 
but  he  can  do  so  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  And 
his  power  of  removal  is  limited  to  "  cause."  He  has  prac- 
tically no  power  of  direction  over  any  administrative  au- 
thority in  the  State.  ^  County  officials  are  also  immune 
from  the  executive's  direction,  nor  can  they  be  removed  by 
him  even  under  the  most  urgent  conditions.  But  the  new 
municipal  code  gives  the  Governor  the  power  to  remove 
the  Mayor  of  any  municipality  in  case  of  misconduct,  bribery 
or  other  gross  and  apparent  violations  of  law.  The  action 
of  the  Governor  is  final.*  This  subordination  of  the  Gov- 
ernor is  reflected  in  the  subordination  of  the  State  to  the 
localities  in  administrative  details.  The  State,  for  instance, 
as  a  financial  unit  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  municipality. 

^  The  governor  may  ask  certain  state  officers  for  information  concerning  their 
department;  and  upon  complaint  being  made  by  private  citisens,  can  direct  cer- 
tain boards  to  investigate  the  charges  made. 

*  Municipal  Code^  sec  226. 
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The  State  revenues  are  less  than  one-eighth  as  great  as  local 
revenues.  The  hesitation  of  the  L^slature  to  del^;ate 
authority  to  administrative  boards  has  resulted  practically 
in  local  autonomy  even  in  matters  wherein  State  direction 
might  be  most  effective.  The  county  has  developed  a  large 
d^jee  of  self-direction  in  taxation,  the  administration  of 
poor  laws,  and  the  care  of  roads  and  bridges. 

Cities  also,  with  one  exception,  were  left  autonomous  in 
administrative  matters.  It  seems  paradoxical,  but  the  great 
amount  of  special  l^slation  designed  to  interfere  with 
local  municipal  government  did  not  thrust  upon  the  cities 
any  central  direction  over  administrative  details. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  as  the  population  of  a  given 
area  increases,  the  amount  of  necessary  local  administrative 
details  grows  in  complexity.  And  when  such  an  area  be- 
comes densely  populated  a  higher  degree  of  administrative 
efficiency  is  necessary,  and  popular  administration  should  be 
replaced  by  expert  administration. 

The  growth  of  population  *  has  been  so  rapid  in  Ohio 
that  it  has  attained  the  fourth  rank  among  the  States  of  the 
Union.  While  there  are  no  cities  of  the  first  magnitude, 
there  are  twQ  of  great  importance,  Cincinnati  and  Qeve- 


>  Cmcinnati  

Qereland 

Other  dtiet  over  8/xx>. 

Total  urban  popula- 
tion  

Population  of  the 
SUte 

Vtx  cent,  of  urban 
population 

No.  of  cities  with  over 
S/xx>  inhabitants.. 


1810. 


1830. 


1850. 


2,540 


«»540 
230*760 
I.I 


24.831 
1,000 


42^31 

937*903 

4.5 
I 


"5.435 
17.034 

151.375 
1.980,329 
7.6 

4 


1870. 


216,239 
92,829 

14 

517.909 
2,665,260 

194 
16 


1890. 


296,908 
261,353 
27 

1.159.342 

3,672,329 

31.6 

29 


190a 


325.902 
381,768 

36 
1,599340 

4.157.545* 

38.5 

38 


*45  toviit  of  over  4,000  with  populatioB  of  •64,669.    Thb  adted  to  above  aukes  the  uibea 
popvhuion  44.8  per  cent,  of  populatfoa. 

^  The  following  table  shows  the  urban  growth  of  the  State  during  the  century. 
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land.  The  latter  has  developed  so  rapidly  in  the  last  thirty 
years  that  it  is  now  the  second  city  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  development  of  cities  has  largely  taken  place  in  the 
last  forty  years.  Until  1830  Cincinnati  was  the  only  city 
in  the  State  with  more  than  10,000  inhabitants,  and  until 
1880  it  was  the  only  city  with  more  than  100,000  inhabit- 
ants. To-day  there  are  four  such  cities.  The  urban  popu- 
lation of  1890  was  over  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  1870. 
There  are  at  present  thirty-eight  cities  in  the  State  with 
more  than  8,000  inhabitants,  and  they  contain  38.5  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  the  State,  and  there  are  forty-five 
municipalities  with  over  4,000  inhabitants.  The  total 
urban  population  in  municipalites  over  4,000  is  44.8  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State. 

Excepting  the  two  largest  cities,  this  urban  population 
is  quite  evenly  distributed  among  cities  of  from  20,000  to 
80,000  inhabitants.  This  makes  the  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem of  city  government  less  unequal  than  in  those  States 
that  have  one  city  of  overshadowing  size,  like  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania.  About  one-half  of  the  population  live  in 
rural  districts  and  villages,  which  enjoy  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  self-government. 

But  while  there  is  no  such  great  diversity  in  urban  condi- 
tions as  exists  in  some  of  the  other  States,  there  has  been 
by  no  means  a  uniform  development  of  centralization  in 
city  government.  On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  diversity 
has  resulted.     This  is  due  to  special  legislation. 

The  first  Constitution  of  the  State  did  not  provide  for  the 
organizing  of  corporations  of  any  kind.  Municipalities 
were  chartered  by  special  act.  Many  minor  municipalities 
had  been  thus  chartered,  and  foreseeing  the  results  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution  of  1851  dictated  that  "  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  shall  provide  for  the  organization  of  cities 
and  incorporated  villages  by  general  laws,  and  restrict  their 
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power  of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contract- 
ing debts,  and  loaning  their  credit,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  such  power,"  *  and  in  another  section  they  declared 
that  "all  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  uniform 
operation  throughout  the  State."  *  It  is  also  provided 
that  "the  General  Assembly  shall  pass  no  special  act 
conferring  corporate  powers."  •  In  the  face  of  this 
reiterated  command  the  L^slature  began  to  pass  special 
laws.  In  the  first  session  following  the  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  organi- 
zation of  cities  and  incorporated  villages.  The  cities,  how- 
ever, were  subdivided  into  two  classes,  the  first  class  includ- 
ing those  with  a  population  of  over  20,000,  and  the  second 
class  including  all  others.  This  was  the  unassuming 
beginning  of  a  classification  that  grew  to  absurd  propor- 
tions as  the  number  of  cities  multiplied.  To  avoid  the 
constitutional  limitations  against  special  l^slation  all  the 
charters  were  enacted  to  apply  to  cities  with  a  certain  popu- 
lation, instead  of  naming  the  cities.* 

Strangely,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  gave  its  sanc- 
tion to  this  circumlocution  as  a  means  of  evading  the  obvious 
intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  complexity  of  classifi- 
cation attained  by  this  method  of  special  l^slation : 

Cities. 

Class  /. 

Grade  i Oyer  200,000  inhabitants. 

Grade  2 From  90,000  to  200/X)0  inhabitants. 

Grade  3 From  31,500  to  90/xx>  inhabitants. 

Grade  4  those  promoted  from  Class  II. 

^ ArHcU  XITI.,%tc  6. 
^AriUle  //.,  sec  26. 
*ArHcUXIIL,9tci. 

^Delos  F.  Wilcox,  Municipal  Government  in  Michigan  and  Okio.  S.  P.  Orth 
Municipal  Si/noHon  in  Okie,  Fcrum,  Jane,  1902. 
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Class  II. 

Grade  i  From  30,500  to  31,500  inhabittnts* 

"      2 **     20,0001030,500         ** 

**      3 <'     lofioo  to  20,000         ** 

-  3a "     28/xx>  to  33,000         ** 

-  3b "     16,000  to  18,000         •* 

"      3c •*     15,000  to  i7/xx>         •* 

"       4 •*         5,000  to  lOfiOO  •* 

•«     4a ••       8/xx>to   9,500         •• 

INGOAFOKATBD  ViLLAGIS. 

Class  I. 
From  3,000  to  5,000  inhabitanti. 

Class  IL 
From  2/x)0  to  3,000  inhabitants. 

HamliU. 
All  villages  under  2,000  inhabitants. 

This  patch-work  was  pieced  together  largely  for  the  pur-^ 
pose  of  covering  local  political  conditions.  No  uniformity 
was  sought  in  the  framework  of  local  governments.  The 
Constitution  was  disregarded.  While  mere  imiformity  in 
municipal  legislation  is  not  a  virtue,  for  the  local  needs  are 
various,  still  such  an  extreme  of  classification  as  was  here 
indulged  in  led  to  great  abuse.  Party  politics,  rather  than 
local  needs,  dictated  the  form  of  l^slation. 

There  resulted  therefrom  every  degree  of  administrative 
authority,  from  centralization  to  complete  decentralization. 
The  charters  of  the  two  largest  cities  were  antipodal.  Ta 
one  city  the  L^slature  granted  home  rule;  the  other  it 
deprived  of  all  autonomy.  In  Cleveland  the  federal  plan 
was  developed.  The  Mayor  was  made  a  responsible  execu- 
tive, appointing  and  directing  the  heads  of  the  city  depart- 
ments. He  had  the  power  of  removal,  a  considerable  con- 
trol over  local  finance  through  his  appointing  power,  had  a 
veto  on  all  acts  of  the  Council,  and  through  the  large  dis- 
cretionary power  granted  to  departments  practically  man- 
aged all  of  the  city  affairs.     On  the  other  hand,  Cincinnati 
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was  governed  by  the  L^slature.  The  Mayor  was  a  mere 
figurehead.  The  City  Council  and  Board  of  Administration 
ruled.  There  was  nowhere  a  responsible  authority.  At 
one  time  even  the  Governor  appointed  the  administrative 
boards,  and  some  years  ago  a  special  act  of  the  Legislature 
gave  the  Board  of  Administration  the  power  to  gp-ant  for 
fifty  years  a  practical  monopoly  of  street  railway  franchises, 
without  the  right  of  interference  of  the  people  or  even  the 
City  Council.  This  has  been  the  extreme  limit  reached  by 
the  Legislature  in  its  interference  with  local  administration. 

Among  the  lesser  cities  the  diversity  was  as  great.  As  a 
general  rule  responsible  centralized  administrative  authority 
was  wanting.  Very  rarely  was  power  given  to  one  official 
or  to  a  department,  but  administration  was  entrusted  to 
boards.  A  favorite  resort  was  the  "  bi-partisan "  board. 
This  had  the  semblance  of  taking  administration  out  of 
politics.  It  only  resulted  in  one  faction  of  a  party  playing 
into  the  hands  of  a  faction  in  another  party  and  intensifying 
the  political  aspect.  An  extreme  example  of  the  decentral- 
ized, irresponsible  administrative  board  is  seen  in  the  form 
of  government  assigned  to  the  cities  of  Youngstown  and 
Akron.  Here  the  Probate  Judge,  an  officer  elected  by  the 
county,  and  the  Mayor  appointed  a  "  bi-partisan  "  board  of 
four  Commissioners,  who  had  complete  charge  of  city  ad- 
ministration. Under  this  form  of  government  no  one  was 
responsible.  The  Mayor,  the  Council,  and  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  dodged  responsibility  by  thrusting  it  from 
one  to  the  other.  It  was  impossible  to  fix  the  blame  for 
administrative  shortcomings. 

The  merit  system  of  appointment,  as  a  means  for  securing 
efficiency  in  either  municipal  or  State  administration,  was 
virtually  unknown  in  the  State;*  except  in  certain  cities,  in 

1  The  code  prescribes  it  now  for  all  cities,  sees.  146-187. 
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which  the  police  and  fire  departments  were  controlled  by  a 
modified  merit  system. 

But  the  entire  municipal  situation  was  suddenly  changed 
in  June,  1902,  by  the  revolutionary  and  commendable  course 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  sweeping  aside  its  long  line  of  for- 
mer decisions  and  holding  that  classification  is  special  l^is- 
lation,  and  therefore  unconstitutional  under  the  present 
Constitution.  The  immediate  cases  calling  forth  this  deci- 
sion were  brought  against  Cleveland  and  Toledo.* 

The  new  code  is  not  a  step  toward  centralization.  On 
the  contrary,  it  deprives  those  cities  which  had  adopted  the 
federal  plan  of  their  centralized  government  and  substitutes 
the  decentralized  board  plan.  It  provides  a  Council,  whose 
functions  are  purely  legislative.  The  executive  power  is 
"  vested  in  a  Mayor,  president  of  Council,  Auditor,  Solicitor, 
Department  of  Public  Service,  Department  of  Public 
Safety  "  and  several  minor  boards.  Of  these  officers  all 
except  the  Board  of  Public  Safety  are  elected. 

The  Mayor's  principal  power  is  legislative.  He  can  veto 
ordinances.  He  appoints,  usually  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Council,  certain  minor  officials.  The  heads  of  depart- 
ments consult  with  him.  He  fills  vacancies,  and  has  the 
power  of  preferring  charges  against  any  officer,  the  Council 
acting  as  a  court  upon  the  charges.  But  while  it  is  "  made 
the  duty  of  the  Mayor  to  have  a  general  supervision  over 
each  department  and  the  officers,"  it  is  not  clear  how  his 
power  of  supervision  will  amount  to  much,  since  he  is  not  a 
member  of  the  principal  administrative  boards  and  since 
the  principal  officers  are  elected,  and  his  power  of  removal 
must  be  exercised  with  the  sanction  of  the  Council. 

Administration  is  centered  principally  in  two  boards.  A 
Board  of  Public  Service,  elected  for  two  years,  has  super- 

^  State  ex  reU  Kinsley  //  al,  v,  Jonet  //  a/.,  66  Ohio  SiaU^  453;  State  ix  ret. 
Attorney  General  v.  Beacom  //  a/.,  66  Ohio  Staie,  491. 
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vision  of  most  of  the  business  usually  conducted  by  a  munici- 
pal corporation.  The  law  declares  the  board  to  be  "the 
chief  administrative  authority  of  the  city,  and  it  shall  man- 
age and  supervise  all  public  works  and  all  public  institu- 
tions," except  a  few,  for  which  special  provision  is  made. 
This  board  is  an  authority  unto  itself.  It  is  limited  by  the 
Council  only  in  the  expenditure  of  money.  It  appoints 
as  many  laborers  and  inspectors  as  it  sees  fit,  and  fixes  their 
pay. 

The  other  department  created  by  the  law  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety.  This  is  in  charge  of  a  board 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
all  the  members  elected  to  the  Council.  This  board  has  a 
general  oversight  over  the  Police  and  Fire  Departments, 
but  the  scope  of  its  authority  is  limited  by  civil  service  rules 
and  by  the  powers  of  the  chief  of  police  and  the  chief  of  the 
Fire  Department.  These  chiefs  have  a  considerable  degree 
of  autonomy,  and  can  be  suspended  only  by  the  Mayor. 
Thus  the  Directors  of  Public  Safety  are  confined  to  matters 
of  business  routine  rather  than  to  real  supervision. 

The  minor  administrative  boards  are  the  Library  Board, 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners, 
who  also  have  charge  of  the  sinking  fund.  These  boards 
are  all  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  the  former  with  the  consent 
of  the  Council. 

The  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners  and  Sinking  Fund 
Trustees  is  created  as  a  check  upon  hasty  financial  l^slation. 
They  serve  without  pay,  and  approve  all  tax  levies  before 
the  same  can  be  valid.  They  also  have  full  control  of  the 
sinking  fund.  The  Tax  Commissioners  and  Library  Board 
are  bi-partisan. 

Executive  and  administrative  powers  could  hardly  be 
more  scattered  than  they  are  by  this  plan.  The  scheme 
reveals  its  ancestry,  the  long  line  of  special  acts  passed 
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during  the  last  fifty  years.  A  bit  of  each  plan  was  put  into 
the  new  one,  and  the  result  is  decentralization.  The  L^s- 
lature  was  handicapped  by  the  constitutional  provision 
enjoining  a  universal  application  of  the  code.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  act  for  small  cities  and  large  ones,  and  thus  strike 
a  general  average  which  will  fit  only  a  few. 

The  universal  inconvenience  which  has  arisen  from  the 
readjustment  of  all  municipal  governments  to  this  law,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  that 
framed  the  new  code,  have  aroused  considerable  agitation 
throughout  the  State  for  a  constitutional  amendment,  allow- 
ing more  flexibility  in  municipal  matters,  and  especially  for 
providing  a  greater  degp-ee  of  home  rule.  The  Missouri 
plan  of  letting  certain  of  the  larger  cities  frame  their  own 
charters  is  mentioned  with  favor. 

In  spite  of  the  traditional  tendencies  against  centraliza- 
tion that  have  clung  to  the  State  through  its  century  of 
existence,  there  are  certain  well-defined  movements  toward 
centralized  administration.  Some  of  these  are  not  well 
marked,  others  are  merely  in  the  formative  period,  while  a 
very  few  instances  of  strongly  centralized  control  are  found 

The  movement  toward  centralization  has  been  greatly 
accelerated  in  recent  years,  and  has  found  greatest  favor 
among  those  activities  more  recently  undertaken  by  the 
State. 

A  considerable  degree  of  centralization  has  been  effected 
in  the  election  laws  and  in  the  control  of  private  corpora- 
tions. Moreover,  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  duties  imposed  upon  existing  State  officials. 
Thus  considerable  authority  has  been  centralized  in  the 
office  of  the  State  Treasurer,  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney-General.  The  State  Auditor  has  evolved  into  a 
powerful  administrative  officer.  He  is  at  present  a  member 
of  twenty-two  boards  and  special  commissions  entrusted 
with  certain  governmental  details. 
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This  inquiry  was  b^^n  originally  with  the  idea  of  ascer- 
taining what  tendencies  are  manifest  toward  the  centraliza- 
tion of  administration  in  those  duties  that  formerly  were 
exercised  by  localities,  and  of  determining  what  causes 
compelled  such  centralization  and  what  results  have  fol- 
lowed. It  soon  became  apparent  that  Ohio's  situation  in 
the  matter  of  administration  was  anomalous  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  great  States.  Her  progress  toward 
efficient  administrative  authority  has  been  slow,  while  her 
commercial  development  has  been  rapid  and  her  political 
prestige  great.  Thus  a  secondary  object  of  inquiry  was 
provided,  viz.,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  causes  of  this 
delinquency. 

It  will  be  natural  to  begin  with  a  study  of  the  State  school 
system,  for  its  history  reveals  best  the  tendency  and  policy 
of  the  State  in  administrative  matters.  This  will  entail, 
first,  a  study  of  the  public  school  system,  including  the  school 
finances ;  an  account  of  the  disposal  of  the  school  lands ;  an 
analysis  of  the  school  district,  its  officers  and  functions; 
and  of  school  supervision,  both  State  and  local ;  as  well  as  a 
study  of  other  tendencies  that  make  for  centralization  in 
educational  matters:  second,  a  study  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion; this  will  include  the  development  of  the  State  univer- 
sities and  their  correlation  with  the  private  colleges  of  the 
State. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  development  of  the 
State's  system  of  taxation  and  local  finance.  This  includes 
a  discussion  of  the  general  property  tax,  equalization,  the 
special  tax  laws  of  more  recent  years,  and  State  control  over 
local  finance. 

A  third  chapter  endeavors  to  trace  the  centralizing  ten- 
dencies in  the  administration  of  the  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions of  both  the  State  and  the  localities.  This  naturally 
suggests  the  treatment  of  poor  relief,  penal  and  reformatory 
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institutions,  the  State  charitable  institutions,  and  all  of  them 
as  influenced  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  health  administration,  first 
under  decentralized  local  authorities,  and  second  under  the 
control  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  final  chapter  enumerates  the  administrative  authori- 
ties that  have  been  created  in  more  recent  years,  and  under 
whose  supervision  the  State  has  centralized  many  functions. 
Some  of  these  do  not  fall  strictly  within  the  sphere  of  this 
essay,  because  the  functions  which  they  exercise  never  were 
discharged  by  the  locality.  They  have  been  added  because 
they  indicate  a  tendency  to  create  new  centralized  authori- 
ties rather  than  to  follow  the  old  plan  of  delegating  to  the 
municipalities  the  power  to  exercise  such  new  functions  as 
can  now  properly  be  administered  by  State  authority. 

In  the  conclusion  are  set  forth,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be 
ascertained,  the  tangible  causes  that  have  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  centralized  administration  in  the  State,  while 
all  of  the  neighboring  States  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  this  direction.  There  is  also  added  a  summary  of 
the  conclusions  that  may  be  deduced  from  this  inquiry. 

This  research  was  made  difficult  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  sources.  While  the  State  Library  contains  a  full  set  of 
the  State  reports  and  the  Assembly  journals,  they  are  in 
themselves  very  unsatisfactory  because  of  their  barrenness. 
The  journals  are  mere  records  of  motions  made  and  passed. 
The  reports,  as  a  rule,  have  little  to  say  concerning  the  pre- 
vailing conditions  that  called  them  forth.  And  there  is  a 
notable  dearth  of  court  decisions  upon  points  pertaining  to 
administrative  law. 


CHAPTER    I 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION 
The  Public  School  System 

introductory 

The  diffusive,  or  Ohio,  system  of  scattered  administrative 
power  struggling  toward  more  efficient  centralized  control 
is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion of  that  State.  The  instances  of  centralization  are 
isolated,  and  are  scattered  over  various  spheres  of  activity, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  certain  fixed  lines,  as  is  the  case 
in  States  that  have  brought  their  educational  systems  to  a 
higher  degree  of  efficiency. 

In  order  to  bring  into  clear  relief  the  inadequacy  of  the 
decentralized  method  of  supervision  I  shall  dwell  largely 
upon  the  history  of  the  common  school  system,  and  shall 
quote  extensively  from  the  reports  of  those  officials  whose 
duty  it  is  to  perfect  the  educational  advantages  of  the  State. 
I  shall  thus  be  led  to  emphasize  quite  as  strongly  the  lack  of 
centralization  and  its  fruits  as  the  instances  of  centralization 
and  their  results. 

The  constitutional  basis  of  the  common  school  system  of 
Ohio  is  laid  in  the  oft  quoted  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  "  Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  necessary 
to  good  government,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged."  This  sentiment  was  para- 
phrased in  the  Constitution  of  1802,  which  further  de- 
clared (Art.  III.,  82)  that  "  The  General  Assembly  shall 
make  such  provisions,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  as,  with 
393]  ^3 
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the  income  arising  from  the  school  trust  fund,  will  secure  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools  through- 
out the  State."  Although  the  Constitution  of  1851  reiter- 
ates this  obligation,  its  literal  fulfillment  remains  as  yet  a 
matter  of  the  future,  for  the  public  school  system  of  tlie 
State  is  neither  "  thorough  "  nor  "  efficient,"  and  for  reasons 
that  are  made  apparent  by  a  careful  study  of  the  school 
administration. 

THE   SCHOOL  LANDS 

The  financial  basis  of  the  common  schools  of  Ohio,  as  of 
all  the  other  States  erected  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
is  the  land  appropriated  by  act  of  Congress  in  1785.  The 
United  States  government  ordered  a  survey  of  the  territory 
into  square  townships,  each  township  to  contain  thirty-six 
sections  of  one  square  mile  each,  and  set  aside  lot  number 
sixteen  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  within  the  said  township.  These  school  lands  were 
designated  as  "  section  sixteen."  Not  all  of  the  State, 
however,  was  thus  surveyed. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  retained  control  over  a  strip  of 
land  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  about  thirty-five  miles 
in  width,  and  extending  westward  from  the  Pennsylvania 
boundary  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  This  was 
called  the  "  Connecticut  Western  Reserve." 

The  State  of  Virginia  retained  enough  land  between  the 
Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  her 
Revolutionary  soldiers.  This  was  known  as  "  The  Virginia 
Military  Tract."  Territorial  jurisdiction  was  yielded  in 
both  cases  to  the  United  States. 

Congress  also  set  aside  a  tract  of  land  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State  as  a  bounty  for  the  relief  of  Revolution- 
ary soldiers.  This  was  called  "  The  United  States  Military 
Tract."     And  by  the  act  of  Congress  section  twenty-six 
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was  set  aside  for  religious  purposes.  This  was  known  as 
*'  The  Ministerial  Lands." 

In  1787  "  The  Ohio  Company  "  purchased  one  and  a  half 
million  acres  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
Congress  gave,  in  addition  to  section  sixteen,  two  entire 
townships  for  the  endowment  of  a  university.  A  like  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  university  in  the  "  Symmes 
Purchase." 

Congress  subsequently  set  aside  school  lands  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  Western  Reserve  and  the  two  military 
districts.  In  all  eleven  hundred  square  miles,  one  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  the  State,  were  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  public  schools. 

The  history  of  the  administration  of  this  great  trust  is 
not  creditable  to  the  administrators,  and  illustrates  the 
inefficiency  of  a  Legislature  as  an  administrative  body.  The 
earliest  school  legislation  dealt  entirely  with  the  disposal 
of  these  lands.  The  State  first  attempted  to  lease  the  school 
lands.  The  first  Legislature  *  passed  an  act  providing  for 
the  leasing  of  section  sixteen  in  the  United  States  military 
tract  for  a  term  not  exceeding  fifteen  years.  The  rent  for 
that  period,  per  quarter  section,  was  to  consist  in  clearing 
fifteen  acres,  planting  an  orchard  and  building  a  cabin. 
The  leases  were  made  by  agents  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
but  in  1805  this  power  was  delegated  to  the  township  trus- 
tees of  the  county,  and  they  were  to  apply  the  proceeds  of 
the  leases  "  to  the  education  of  youths." 

The  number  of  counties  in  the  State  grew  from  nine,  in 
1802,  to  eighty-eight,  in  1850.  Many  of  the  coimty  lines 
passed  through  the  townships  as  originally  surveyed.  This 
lent  complexity  to  the  school  land  problem,  for  the  sections 
set  aside  by  Congress  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  townships 

*  Ohio  Laws,  i,  p.6l. 
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in  which  the  land  was  situated.  This  confusion  was  not 
lessened  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  administrative 
board  in  each  of  the  "  original  surveyed  "  townships.^  This 
board  consisted  of  three  trustees  and  a  treasurer  elected  for 
one  year,  and  had  the  power  to  lease  the  school  section  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  use  of  the  schools.  This  separate 
organization  of  the  "  original "  townships  has  prevailed 
almost  continuously  to  the  present  time  in  those  townships 
wherein  the  school  section  has  not  been  sold.  The  term 
of  office  has  been  altered  at  intervals,  and  is  now  three  years. 
For  a  few  years  subsequent  to  1815  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  appointed  the  "  school  land  commissioners."  In 
1809  *  the  United  States  military  tract  school  land  was 
surveyed  into  quarter  sections,  and  these  were  leased  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  not  less  than  two  dollars  per  acre,  in 
addition  to  the  cost  of  sale  and  survey,  said  costs  to  be  paid 
down.  The  principal  was,  however,  not  to  be  paid,  but  in 
lieu  thereof  a  yearly  rental  of  6  per  cent,  forever,  "  subject, 
however,  to  alteration  by  any  succeeding  L^slature,  so 
as  to  enable  the  purchaser  to  make  such  commutations  as 
said  Legislature  may  think  expedient."  This  perpetual 
lease  was  altered  the  succeeding  year,*  the  Legislature  agree- 
ing to  accept  a  cash  payment  of  ten  dollars  per  quarter 
section  as  a  commutation  of  the  cost  and  five  years'  rental. 
This  robbed  the  schools  at  once  of  eighty-six  dollars  per 
quarter  section,  for  the  rental  would  have  been  at  least 
ninety-six  dollars.  The  time  for  making  the  required  im- 
provements was  extended  in  1813  *  and  again  in  1814.* 

In  183s  section  sixteen  was  appraised  by  order  of  the 
Legislature,®  and  provision  made  for  appraisals  every  twenty 
years  thereafter,  the  improvements  not  to  be  considered. 

'  O.  JL,  iy,  p.  25.  *  O.  Z.,  vii,  p.  108.  ■  O.  Z.,  viii,  p.  253. 

*  1 1  O.  Z.,  p.  161.  *  12  O.  Z.,  p.  51.  •  33  O.  Z.,  p.  15. 
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The  law  of  1810^  was  amended  in  181 7,  requiring  leases 
to  be  made  for  ninety-nine  years,  renewable  forever,  the 
annual  rental  remaining  at  6  per  cent,  of  the  appraised  value. 
The  first  appraisal  of  the  school  lands  was  really  made  under 
this  act,  but  owing  to  the  laxity  of  officials  the  majority  of 
the  sections  remained  unappraised  until  the  law  of  1835. 

Various  acts  made  provision  for  the  leasing  of  the  un- 
disposed school  lands.  In  1824*  leases  were  limited  to 
fifteen  years.  In  1831  *  this  term  was  reduced  to  seven 
years,  while  the  power  of  leasing  lands  was  vested  in  the 
township  trustees.  The  statute  of  181 7  *  provided  that  the 
county  commissioners  alone  could  renew  the  leases  and 
should  appoint  three  appraisers. 

Despite  these  general  laws  the  Legislature  passed  at  every 
session  numerous  special  laws,  granting  various  localities 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  their  school  land.  So  unsatis- 
factory was  this  method  of  utilizing  these  lands  that  Gover- 
nor Brown  stated  in  his  message  in  1821,  "So  far  as  my 
information  extends,  the  appropriation  of  the  school  lands 
in  this  State  has  produced  hitherto  (with  few  exceptions) 
no  very  material  advantage  in  the  dissemination  of  instruc- 
tion— ^none  commensurate  with  their  presumable  value,"  • 
The  lessor  often  sub-let  his  land  at  great  profit. 

In  1824  the  State  petitioned  Congress  for  the  right  to 
sell  the  lands.  After  three  years'  waiting,  without  formal 
assent,  the  L^slature  passed  in  1827  two  separate  acts 
providing  for  the  sale  of  section  sixteen,®  and  for  securing 
by  ballot  the  assent  of  the  Virginia  ^  and  the  United  States 
military  districts  for  the  sale  of  their  school  lands.  The 
subsequent  year*  provision  was  made  for  the  sale  of  the 

*  15  O.  Z.,  p.  202.        "  22  O.  Z.,  p.  419.       •  29  O.  Z.,  p.  492. 

*  15  O.  Z^  chap.  46.      •  StnaU  yournal,  1821,  p.  13. 

*  25  O.  Z.,  p.  103.        '  25  O.  Z.,  p.  45.        •  26  O.  Z.,  p.  10.   * 
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lands  in  the  Virginia  and  United  States  tracts.  One-sixth 
was  to  be  paid  down,  and  the  rest  in  five  annual  installments. 
Section  sixteen  *  was  to  be  sold,  one-fourth  down  and  the 
rest  in  annual  installments,  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  not 
for  less  than  the  appraised  value.  But  the  leased  lands 
could  not  be  sold.  If  the  lease  was  permanent  the  lease- 
holder could  surrender  the  lease  and  obtain  a  title  in  fee 
simple  by  purchasing,  pajring  one-eighth  down  and  the 
residue  in  seven  annual  installments.  In  the  United  States 
military  district  the  purchase  price  was  divided  into  ten 
installments. 

Since  1852  *  the  holders  of  perpetual  leases  who  desire 
to  obtain  title  in  fee  must  obtain  permission  of  the  township 
trustees  to  buy  the  land.  But  these  provisions  were  subject 
to  annual  fluctuations,  induced  by  the  leaseholders  or  pur- 
chasers of  the  school  lands.  In  1843,*  ^i^^  again  in  1852,* 
there  were  general  revisions  without  making  substantial 
change.  The  process  of  sale  now  in  vogue  is  practically 
the  one  inaugurated  in  1828.  The  sale  is  conducted  by  the 
township  trustees,  the  voters  of  the  township  having  first 
signified  their  willingness  that  the  lands  be  sold.  The  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  appoints  three  appraisers  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  township,  and  these,  with  the  county  surveyor, 
divide  the  land  into  convenient  parcels  and  appraise  each 
parcel.  The  Court  reviews  the  proceedings,  and  if  found 
correct  the  auditor  sells  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder,  but 
not  for  less  than  the  appraised  value.  Since  1873  •  one- 
third  of  the  price  is  paid  down,  the  remainder  in  two  annual 
installments.  If  the  land  is  not  sold  in  two  years  it  is  re- 
appraised. The  lands  in  the  United  States  district  were 
all  sold  by  1840.     In  the  Virginia  military  district  about 

»27  0.z^p.32.  "50  az^  p.  168.  »4oaz^p. 

•50  o.L^^.  168.  •?©  a  £^  p.  23a 
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nine  thousand  acres  remain  under  perpetual  lease  at  twelve 
cents  per  acre  annually.^ 

The  school  lands  of  the  Western  Reserve  were  subject  to 
less  legislation,  as  no  perpetual  leases  had  been  granted. 
In  1829  the  inhabitants  voted  to  sell  the  lands,  and  by  1837 
all  were  sold.  An  additional  strip  of  land  had  been  granted 
by  Congress  in  1834  to  the  Western  Reserve,  because  the 
former  grant  had  been  insufficient.  This  land  was  sold, 
after  the  consent  of  the  voters  had  been  given,  in  1850. 
Nearly  all  of  section  sixteen  has  been  sold.  In  1898  thirty- 
seven  counties  still  reported  incomes  from  rentals,  but  the 
total  amount  was  only  $17,514.75.* 

The  same  act  of  Congress  that  set  aside  school  lands  in 
Ohio  gave  several  sections  of  lands  that  contained  salt 
springs  to  the  State  for  the  use  of  schools.  The  State  early 
attempted  to  work  these  lands,  and  appointed  an  agent  •  to 
have  charge  of  the  salt  wells,  but  no  success  ever  attended 
the  experiment.  In  181  o  *  the  monopoly  of  working  one 
of  the  sections  was  granted  to  three  parties,  but  this  arrange- 
ment lasted  only  four  years.  Subsequently  agents  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  In  1824  Congress  granted 
permission  to  sell  the  salt  lands,  and  they  were  sold  the 
following  year. 

In  1850  the  United  States  granted  "swamp  and  over- 
flow "  lands  along  the  several  rivers  of  the  State  for  school 
purposes.  The  25,720  acres  in  Ohio  were  soon  sold. 
Ohio's  share  in  the  public  lands  granted  by  Congress  for 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  1862  was  630,- 
000  acres.  This  was  sold  for  $342,450,  but  this  simi  was 
not  utilized  until  it  had  increased  to  one-half  million  dollars. 

'  Education  in  Ohio,  p.  29.    Centexinitl  tolnme. 
^Audiiof's  Report,  1898, p.  II. 
*iaZ.,p.2i.  *8C7.Z.,c.  56. 
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The  various  funds  thus  created  form  the  "  irreducible  school 
funds  "  of  the  State.     In  1901  they  aggr^^ted  as  follows: 

Section  sixteen l3.405»33543 

Section  29,  ministerial  lands 142,154.60 

Virginia  Military  Tract I95»596*47 

United  States  Military  Tract 120,272.12 

Western  Reserve 257^499.21 

Ohio  State  University— "Agricultural  College  " 555,588.26 

Ohio  University — **  Symmes  Purchase  " I4«S^*58 

Swamp  lands  and  salt  lands 24,772.09 

Total 14,716,219.76 

The  income  *  from  this  sum  is  $305,327.78.  The  common 
school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  original  school 
lands  is  $4,120,857.83,  and  its  annual  proceeds  $247,389.65; 
not  an  encouraging  income  from  a  princely  estate  embrac- 
ing 750,000  acres,  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  entire  area  of  a 
great  Commonwealth. 

The  school  lands  were  grossly  mismanaged,  both  in  the 
leasing  and  the  selling.  No  careful  oversight  was  main- 
tained, the  Legislature  carelessly  enacting  laws  without  in- 
quiry into  their  effect.  Much  of  the  land  was  early  occupied 
by  squatters,  who  had  no  title  whatever  to  it.  They  con- 
tinued to  control  legislation  for  their  own  benefit,  and 
secured  leases  for  merely  nominal  sums.  Members  of  the 
Legislature  even  had  acts  passed  in  their  own  behalf  grant- 
ing leases  to  themselves,  and  enabling  them  to  obtain  pos- 
session without  adequate  pay.  One  case  is  recorded  of  a 
Senator  who  managed  to  secure  seven  entire  sections  for 
himself  and  his  family.^ 

The  amount  of  this  special  legislation  was  really  enor- 
mous. Nearly  one-third  of  the  acts  passed  between  1802 
and  1835  pertained  to  the  disposal  of  school  lands.     Amend- 

*  Auditor's  Report^  1901,  p.  12.  '  Atwater,  History  of  Okio,  p.  253. 
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ments  were  made  at  every  session,  and  the  provisions  grew 
so  complex  and  the  conditions  so  alarming  that  a  committee 
appointed  in  1821  by  the  House  of  Representatives  reported, 
after  one  year's  inquiry,  that  the  lands  must  be  sold,  else 
"  no  good  and  much  evil  will  accrue  to  the  State  from  the 
grant  of  these  lands  by  Congress."  "  Shall  we  proceed  on, 
legislating  session  after  session  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
lessees  of  school  lands  at  the  expense  of  the  State?  Or 
shall  we  apply  to  the  general  government  for  authority  to 
sell  out  these  lands  as  fast  as  the  leases  expire  or  are  for- 
feited by  the  lessees?  Or  shall  we  entirely  surrender  these 
lands  to  present  occupants  with  a  view  to  avoid  in  future 
the  perpetual  importunity  of  these  troublesome  peti- 
tioners?"* 

As  a  result  of  this  report  the  Governor  was  empowered 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  seven,  who  investigated  the 
condition  of  the  lands  and  formulated  a  system  of  education. 
The  commission  reported  great  waste  committed  in  the 
school  lands  by  the  destruction  of  timber  and  the  practical 
inutility  of  attempting  to  secure  adequate  returns  under 
existing  laws;  they  admitted  that  many  of  the  acts  passed 
were  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  State  was  the  trustee, 
not  the  owner,  of  the  lands.  They  recommended  that  the 
lands  be  sold,  and  that  general  provisions  be  made  for  the 
organizing  of  public  schools.*  The  report  was  tabled,  but 
its  contents  were  made  a  political  issue  in  1824,  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  newly  elected  legislators  were  friendly  to 
its  proposals.  But  the  Legislature  soon  lapsed  into  its  old 
habits,  and  the  selling  of  the  lands  was  conducted  on  the 
same  principle  of  private  gain  as  the  leasing  had  been.  In 
many  of  the  townships,  especially  in  the  poorer  and  sparsely 
settled  portions  of  the  State,  where  the  money  was  most 
needed  for  schools,  the  lands  were  sold  for  trifling  sums. 

■ 

^ffoust  yournal,  1822.  '  Senate  Journal^  1825,  p.  218. 
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The  first  report  of  Samuel  Lewis,  the  first  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  cautioned  the  L^slature.  "  The  ten- 
ant (of  school  lands)  may  surrender  his  lease,  and  on  pay- 
ing the  former  appraisement  take  a  deed  in  fee  simple  for 
the  land,  sometimes  worth  six  times  as  much  as  he  pays. 
Cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  land  has  been 
taken  at  six  dollars  per  acre  worth  at  the  time  fifty  dollars ; 
the  tenants,  to  be  sure,  make  their  fortunes,  but  the  schools 
are  sacrificed."  *  ''  School  lands  have  been  sold  at  less  than 
a  dollar,  and  in  some  cases  at  less  than  fifty  cents  an  acre."  * 
And  he  recommended  that  lands  be  placed  in  charge  of  one 
State  officer,  who  should  devote  his  time  to  the  proper  dis- 
position of  the  lands.*  Had  this  only  been  done  the  State 
might  to-day  have  a  splendid  endowment  for  her  public 
schools.  But  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
lawmakers  to  place  so  much  authority  in  the  hands  of  one 
man. 

SCHOOL  TAXES 

The  income  from  the  school  lands  has  always  proved 
inadequate  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  There  are  two 
other  sources  of  revenue  for  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  local  taxes,  and  the  State  common  school  fund,  raised 
by  a  State  levy. 

Local  taxation  was  first  developed.  In  1821  *  all  prop- 
erty in  any  township  or  school  district  was  made  liable  for 
school  taxes,  and  the  tax  was  limited  to  one-half  the  amount 
of  county  taxes.  In  1831  *  non-resident  property  holders 
were  also  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  Amend- 
ments were  made  to  this  law  in  1825,*  authorizing  the  build- 
ing of  school  houses,  in  1827  ^  limiting  the  sum  to  be  spent 

^  First  jRf^tSupf.  4/ Schools,  p.  41.  *IHd.  *Md^^4^^ 

•  19  O.  £.,  p.  51,  •ag  a Z., p. 4«4« 

•  23  O,  Z.,  p,  36.  '  2$  O,  L^  p.  65. 
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in  repairing  to  three  hundred  dollars,  and  requiring  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  authorize  even  this  expenditure.  This  was  re- 
duced to  a  simple  majority  in  1838/  This  law  also  allowed 
the  purchase  of  a  site  for  school  buildings,  the  custom  having 
been  to  receive  such  site  by  gift.  The  purchase  of  furniture 
and  fuel  was  likewise  authorized  by  the  same  statute.  It 
was  usual,  and  made  a  duty  in  1834,  for  each  person  sending 
a  child  to  provide  his  portion  of  the  fuel.  However,  no 
child  was  refused  because  of  his  parents'  delinquency.  In 
1840  *  the  price  of  the  fuel  became  a  charge  upon  the  parent 
or  guardian  refusing  to  furnish  his  quota,  the  directors 
being  empowered  to  collect  the  money  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  district  taxes. 

Until  1838  the  district  taxes  were  collected  by  district 
collectors,  but  in  that  year  the  directors  were  empowered  to 
authorize  the  county  treasurer  to  collect  them.  But  this 
provision  lasted  only  one  year,  and  a  district  collector  was 
chosen  until  1853,*  when  the  township  treasurer  was  made 
district  tax  collector.  Previous  to  1853  the  directors  had 
power  to  commute  any  tax  for  labor  or  material  used  in 
building  the  school  houses,  and  by  the  act  of  1827  *  two 
days'  labor  could  be  taken  in  lieu  of  one  dollar  tax.  This 
was  reduced  to  fifty  cents  in  1831  *  and  to  twenty-five  cents 
in  1836.*     The  law  of  1838  established  no  minimum. 

Previous  to  1838  there  was  no  provision  for  an  annual 
budget.  Subsequent  to  that  year  it  was  prepared  by  the 
town  clerk  and  voted  on  at  the  annual  district  meeting. 
Since  1848^  the  district  clerk  makes  the  estimates;  the 
maximum  of  the  tax  has  usually  been  fixed  by  law,  and  has 
fluctuated  greatly.  In  1873  *  ^^  was  fixed  at  seven  mills, 
and  subsequent  legislation  has  practically  maintained  this 

i26aZ.,p.3i.  '3SaZ.,p.39.  *5i  az.,p.499. 

«35aZnP.65.  *29aZ.,p.4t4.  *54<7.X.,p.i9. 
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limit  in  all  except  city  districts,  and  all  districts  may  now 
vote  to  bond  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  school 
houses. 

From  1825  to  1853  a  county  school  levy  was  customary. 
It  fluctuated  in  amount  from  one-half  mill  to  one  mill.  In 
1839  ^  this  was  made  optional,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
counties  took  advantage  of  it. 

The  first  State  school  tax  was  levied  in  1838.*  The  levy 
was  one-half  mill  on  every  dollar  of  taxable  property,  and 
aggr^fated  $200,000.  In  1842  •  it  was  reduced  to  $150,- 
000,  but  raised  in  1851  *  to  $300,000.  The  rate  is  now  two 
mills.  At  various  times  revenues  from  sundry  sotu'ces  have 
been  applied  to  the  school  fund,  such  as  a  tax  on  lawyers, 
physicians,  peddlers  and  auctioneers.* 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  receipts  for  school 
purposes  in  1901 : 

From  State  school  tax $i%7^h^S^*3^ 

Income  from  lands • 242,256.75 

Local  school  taxes ii»35i»986.77 

From  sale  of  bonds • 11067,493.19 

From  all  other  sources • 860,250.06 

Total |i5»305»245-09 

This  same  year  the  average  tax  in  township  districts  was 
5.10  mills;  in  separate  or  special  districts,  7.98  mills.  The 
State  levy  was  two  mills. 

THE   DISTRICT 

The  simplest  unit  of  Ohio's  school  system  is  the  district. 
It  remains  to  this  day  an  almost  independent  unit,  with 
complete  authority  vested  in  its  School  Board.  The  process 
of  centralization  has  affected  it  only  in  the  unifying  of  city 
schools  and  the  creation  of  township  districts.     The  latter 

*37  O.Z.,p.6i.  '36  az.,p.85.  '40  (7.Z.,p.62. 
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are  not  at  all  numerous,  and  the  former  constitute  inde- 
pendent municipal  districts.  The  history  of  the  legislation 
enacted  for  the  government  of  the  districts  is  not  simple. 
No  definite  policy  was  ever  adopted  by  the  State  of  Ohio 
for  the  r^ulation  of  its  school  system.  Indeed,  the  policy 
of  the  State  has  hardly  produced  a  system.  Segregation 
of  administrative  functions  and  a  continually  fluctuating 
mass  of  legislation  characterize  the  treatment  of  the  problem 
of  school  administration.  But  through  all  the  mutations 
of  the  laws  the  district  has  practically  remained  intact. 
Only  the  more  important  laws  can  be  here  cited. 

Fifteen  years  before  the  first  general  school  law  was 
passed,  the  General  Assembly  provided  that  the  trustees  of 
"  original  surveyed  "  townships  divide  the  same  into  suit- 
able school  districts  in  a  manner  "  best  suited  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants."  *  In  1821  the  trustees  were 
made  to  submit  the  question  of  districting  the  township  to 
the  people,  and  if  no  vote  was  taken  a  neighborhood  con- 
taining twelve  or  more  households  could  petition  for  the 
creation  of  a  district.*  The  administrative  machinery  of 
this  primitive  district  consisted  of  a  school  committee  of 
three,  a  collector,  who  also  acted  as  treasurer,  and  a  clerk, 
all  elected  at  the  annual  district  meeting.  The  law  was 
optional,  and  Governor  Morrow  stated  that  this  rendered  it 
"  nugatory."  •  This  was  cured  in  1825  by  making  the  law 
obligatory  and  withholding  the  school  money  from  every 
township  not  properly  districted.*  The  obligation  remained 
unheeded,  for  this  law  was  re-enacted  ten  times  in  the  next 
twenty-six  years,  several  of  the  acts  setting  time  limits 
within  which  townships  must  be  redistricted,  but  these  hints 
were  scarcely  noticed,  and  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture usually  extended  them  to  suit  the  delinquent  trustees. 

*  4  O.  Z.,  p.  69.  *  19  O,  Z.,  p.  5 1.  ^Annual  Message  of  1823. 
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The  administration  of  school  districts  was  not  simplified 
by  the  acts  authorizing  the  formation  of  districts  from  parts 
of  different  townships,  and  even  parts  of  different  counties, 
by  joint  action  of  the  several  boards  of  trustees.  The  first 
of  these  acts  was  passed  in  1825/  and  five  subsequent  acts 
continued  the  powers  of  the  trustees  to  create  or  alter  dis- 
tricts, so  that  considerable  confusion  has  resulted.  At  pres- 
ent any  district  of  the  State  can  be  altered  by  consent  of  the 
citizens  of  the  district  to  be  affected.  It  was  at  first  the 
duty  of  the  town  clerk  to  furnish  the  county  auditor  with  a 
map  and  census  of  the  districts  of  his  township,  but  in  1853  * 
this  devolved  upon  the  School  Boards. 

The  officers  of  the  district  remained  as  in  1805,  ^^^1 
1825,  when  only  three  directors  were  chosen  for  one  year. 
The  term  was  extended  to  three  years  in  1842,  and  they 
were  empowered  to  appoint  a  treasurer.  Subsequently  a 
clerk  was  chosen  from  among  their  own  ntmiber,  and  the 
duties  of  the  treasurer  were  performed  by  this  clerk.  In 
1854  the  office  of  treasurer  was  restored,  but  only  for  two 
years.  Until  1853  all  school  offices  were  made  compulsory 
upon  those  who  had  been  duly  elected,  a  fine  being  levied 
upon  all  who  refused  to  serve. 

During  the  first  half  century  a  great  mass  of  special  I^s- 
lation  was  enacted,  organizing  all  manner  of  special  school 
districts.  No  attempt  at  uniformity  was  made,  neither  was 
classification  undertaken.  An  exception,  however,  to  this 
rule  was  the  law  of  1847,*  passed  for  the  city  of  Akron,  and 
hence  called  the  "  Akron  Law."  It  was  made  general  the 
following  year.  This  law  made  provision  for  the  organiz- 
ing of  districts  in  all  incorporated  towns.  It  provided  a 
Board  of  Education  of  six  members,  elected  for  three  years, 
to  have  complete  control  of  the  schools.  The  entire  cor- 
poration was  made  one  school  district.     The  board  reported 

» 23  O. Z., p.  36.  «5i  O. X., p.  12.  •45  Local LawK p.  i«7« 
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annually  to  the  City  Council  and  to  the  county  auditor. 
The  acceptance  of  this  form  of  school  management  was  left 
optional  with  the  mimicipalities,  and  only  about  one-half  of 
them  voted  to  organize  under  its  provisions. 

In  1 851  ^  a  general  revision  of  the  school  laws  wrought 
some  changes  in  the  country  or  township  district.  The 
annual  district  meeting  elected  three  directors  for  three 
years,  a  clerk  and  a  treasurer  for  one  year ;  the  directors  had 
corporate  powers  and  general  supervision  of  school  affairs 
and  property  and  the  school  taxes.  The  clerk  was  the 
keeper  of  records,  took  the  yearly  enumeration  of  school 
children,  and  furnished  the  county  auditor  with  the  required 
statistics.  The  treasurer  collected  the  taxes  and  reported 
to  the  county  auditor,  instead  of  the  township  treasurer. 
This  law  also  was  optional. 

Up  to  this  date,  then,  there  existed  three  varieties  of 
districts.  First,  the  special  act  districts,  depending  upon 
special  legislation.  These  comprised  about  one-third  of 
the  districts  of  the  State.  Their  forms  of  administration 
were  as  various  as  their  number.  Second,  the  School  Board 
districts,  organized  under  the  Akron  Law.  These  com- 
prised about  one-half  of  the  incorporated  towns  and  a  few 
unincorporated,  for  in  1849  ^^  ^^  was  extended  to  all 
villages  of  two  hundred  inhabitants  or  more.*  Third,  town- 
ship or  director  districts.  These  included  mostly  the  rural 
districts,  as  well  as  many  towns  that  had  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  "  Akron  Law  "  and  were  not  organized  as 
special  districts.  The  "  original  surveyed  "  townships  may 
be  included  in  this  group. 

As  the  law  of  1847  attempted  to  centralize  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  town  schools  in  one  School  Board,  so  the  law 
of  1853  •  attempted  to  unify  the  schools  of  the  township  by 
creating  one  district  of  every  township.      The  townships 

>49  a  z.,  p.  27.  *47  o.  z.,  p.  45.  '51  o.  z.,  p.  4^. 
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were  termed  districts,  and  the  previously  organized  districts 
were  called  sub-districts.  Each  sub-district  held  an  annual 
meeting  as  before  and  elected  three  directors,  one  of  whom 
was  to  act  as  clerk  and  one  as  chairman.  These  were  to 
have  charge  of  all  local  or  sub-district  matters  pertaining 
to  the  schools. 

The  township  board  consisted  of  the  township  clerk  and 
the  clerk  of  each  sub-district.  These  were  a  body  corporate, 
and  had  charge  of  all  the  school  property  in  the  township. 
They  could  create  new  sub-districts,  had  control  of  the  town- 
ship or  union  high  school,  where  one  had  been  organized, 
and  had  supervisory  powers  over  the  sub-districts.  All  the 
teachers  in  the  township  reported  to  the  town  clerk,  and  all 
the  boards  reported  the  required  statistics  to  the  county 
auditor.  The  consent  of  the  electors  was  needed  before  a 
township  high  school  could  be  established.  A  township 
budget  was  prepared  by  the  board,  and  all  funds  were  paid 
through  the  township  treasury.  This  was  a  step  toward 
centralization,  but  it  was  a  compromise  measure  and  never 
worked  well,  though  it  has  not  been  wholly  repealed. 

The  schools  were  practically  under  the  control  of  two 
boards.  "The  constant  conflict  of  authority  between  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Local  Directors  and  the  Township 
Boards  was  a  constant  annoyance  and  hindrance  to  effective 
work  in  the  schools."  *  The  hope  that  many  township  high 
schools  would  be  organized  under  this  act  was  not  realized. 
Subsequent  changes  lessened  the  powers  of  the  township 
boards,  and  by  custom  they  became  merely  perfunctory 
bodies,  the  sub-district  retaining  the  control  of  its  schools. 
For  a  time  the  Township  Board  even  appointed  all  the 
teachers  for  the  township  schools,  but  in  response  to  popular 
clamor  against  "  one  man  power  "  this  provision  was  soon 
repealed,  and  the  sub-district  system  continued  under  the 

^S4^  ^^ort  Slate  Ccmmissicner  ofSchoolSf  p.  34. 
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anomalous  form  of  a  township  organization.  Concerning 
the  county  schools,  the  State  Commissioner  affirmed  in  i860, 
"  Those  best  acquainted  with  these  schools  have  little  hope 
of  improvement,  to  any  great  extent,  so  long  as  this  sub- 
district  system  is  continued."  *  In  that  year  there  were 
3200  local  directors  and  1300  members  of  Township  Boards, 
an  unwieldy  number  of  officials.  Many  of  the  schools  were 
so  small  that  both  the  hiring  of  efficient  teachers  and  the 
continuing  of  school  for  the  legal  number  of  weeks  seemed 
almost  impossible.  Often  there  were  only  eight  pupils  en- 
rolled, almost  one  school  officer  for  each  pupil.*  In  1892  • 
the  Township  Board  was  given  the  powers  of  the  local 
directors,  and  thus  the  friction  between  the  sub-district  and 
township  officers  was  stopped.  The  Township  Board  was 
especially  authorized  to  appoint  township  superintendents 
and  erect  township  high  schools.  The  law  was  successful, 
and  in  three  years  several  hundred  townships  had  responded 
to  the  provisions  for  the  organizing  of  graded  schools. 
But  the  people  again  feared  that  the  power  given  to  the 
Township  Board  was  too  great,  and  in  compliance  with  a 
general  demand  the  law  was  revised  in  1897,  and  so  modi- 
fied that  the  Township  Board  is  now  more  an  advisory  than 
administrative  body.  Three  standing  committees  are  re- 
quired by  law,  one  on  teachers  and  text-books,  another  on 
buildings  and  grounds,  and  a  third  on  supplies.  These 
committees  can  only  recommend;  the  power  of  the  Town- 
ship Board  is  gone. 

A  more  encouraging  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
rural  school  is  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  sub-districts 
and  centralizing  all  the  schools  in  one  central  building. 

*  jpfX*  Annual  Report^  p.  53. 

*  Af  early  ai  185 1,  there  were  1,000  more  districts  in  Ohio  than  in  New  York, 
though  the  latter  State  was  older,  and  larger  both  in  area  and  population. 

'89  a Z., p.  93. 
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This  was  first  attempted  by  Kingsville  township,  Ashtabula 
county,  under  special  act  of  the  L^slature.  Later  this  act 
was  made  permissive  for  five  counties  enumerated  in  the 
law,  and  finally,  in  1898,  the  law  was  made  general/  It 
was  amended  in  1900,  committing  the  question  of  consolida- 
tion to  the  voters.  A  Township  Board  of  five  members  is 
elected  at  large  for  three  years;  the  township  clerk  and 
treasurer  are  ex-officio  members  of  this  board.  The  board 
has  complete  charge  of  the  schools,  and  awards  the  contract 
for  conveying  the  children  to  the  school  house.  The  com- 
missioner reports  the  satisfactory  operation  of  this  law.' 
It  insures  better  schools,  longer  sessions,  better  attendance^ 
more  efficient  instruction,  better  apparatus  and  libraries, 
and  greater  economy.  It  is,  of  course,  optional  with  the 
communities  whether  they  will  consolidate  their  schools. 
The  movement  has  not  become  at  all  general. 

In  1873  '  a  new  movement  toward  intricate  and  meaning- 
less classification  began,  and  this  has  reached  a  culmination 
in  the  law  of  1890.*  The  following  table  exhibits  this 
complexity  of  districts : 

City  Diitricto— 

Fint  class,  6rst  grade,  cities  of  250,000  or  more — CindnnatL* 

First  class,  second  grade,  cities  of  150,000-250,000 — QeTela&d. 

First  class,  third  grade,  cities  of  100,000-150,000— Toledo. 

First  class— io/xx>-ioo,ooo. 

Second  class — under  10,000. 
Village  Districts. 
Special  Districts. 
Township  Districts. 
Sab-Districts. 

The  city  districts  are  all  organized  under  their  own  re- 

>96  a  Z.  •  4S/k  Report,  p.  18. 

•  70  O. Z., p.  195.  *95  O.  JL, p.  115. 

*This  classification  is  not  based  on  census  of  1900,  but  on  the  cltsiificitkia^ 
ctUes.     Vid,  Introduction, 
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spectivc  charters.  The  village  districts  have  a  board  of  three 
or  six  elected  for  three  years.  The  special  districts  usually 
^lave  a  board  of  three  directors.  The  township  and  sub- 
district  organizations  have  been  explained.  This  classifi- 
cation is  evidently  an  attempt  to  create  general  order  out  of 
a  chaos  of  inconsistent  special  l^slation.* 

In  the  district  legislation  and  administration  two  weak- 
nesses stand  out  prominently;  the  more  advanced  provisions 
were  usually  made  optional,  and  there  has  been  little  attempt 
to  create  a  responsible  administrative  head  with  consider- 
able power  to  enforce  the  laws  or  encourage  advanced 
methods.  While  purely  permissive  legislation  in  school 
organization  may  be  better  than  none,  it  requires  the  vigi- 
lance and  interest  of  a  competent  overseer  to  gfive  it  wide- 
spread acceptance.  Few  of  the  permissive  laws  relating 
to  school  betterment  have  had  a  general  adoption.  Many 
were  re-enacted,  often  a  score  of  times,  the  laws  of  the  State 
being  congested  with  statutes  relating  to  schools ;  but  with- 
out adequate  supervision  their  provisions  have  remained 
useless. 

SCHOOL   SUPERVISION 

This  leads  directly  to  the  vital  point  in  school  adminis- 
tration, viz.,  adequate  and  competent  superintendence,  both 
local  and  State.     In  both  respects  Ohio  is  found  wanting. 

STATE   SUPERINTENDENCE 

The  first  attempt  at  State  supervision  was  made  in  1837,* 
with  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
G>mmon  Schools.  The  Legislature  appropriated  five  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  salary  and  defined  the  duties  of  the 
officer.     These  were  mainly  the  gathering  of  information 

>Ia  1850^  there  were  peieed  58  local  school  lawi;  a  lair  average  of  the  L^iak- 
twe't  work. 
•35  O.Z.,p.  82. 
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and  the  suggesting  of  a  plan  for  the  betterment  of  the 
schools.  The  first  superintendent  appointed  by  the  Legis- 
lature was  Samuel  Lewis.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  the 
same  year  that  Horace  Mann  assumed  a  similar  office  in 
Massachusetts.  His  strong  personality,  great  industry, 
comprehensive  mind  and  winning  eloquence  allied  him  to  the 
famous  New  England  champion  of  free  schools.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  influence  has  to  a  large  d^jee 
shaped  the  school  system  of  the  State.  His  first  and  second 
reports  take  rank  among  the  educational  papers  of  our  coun- 
try, and  they  were  printed  in  a  number  of  the  Eastern  States. 
They  emphasized  at  once  the  faults  of  the  schools  and  their 
remedies,  and  outlined  a  system  of  education  well  in  advance 
of  the  ideals  of  that  day,  and  unto  which  the  State  has  not 
yet  attained. 

Excepting  the  disposition  of  the  school  lands  and  the 
enacting  of  special  school  laws,  very  little  had  been  done 
toward  establishing  a  State  school  system  prior  to  1836. 
The  act  of  1821  was  so  indefinite  in  its  provisions,  and 
purely  optional  upon  localities,  that  it  remained  a  dead  letter. 
In  1826  the  Governor  complains  of  the  delinquency  of  the 
State  in  educational  matters.  "  Measures  for  improvement 
in  their  regard  have  been  a  standing  theme  of  executive 
communication,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  our  gov- 
ernment." ^  This  complaint  was  repeated  annually,  and 
ten  years  later  the  Governor's  message  affirmed  that  "  Our 
system  of  education  is  languishing  in  proportion  to  our 
other  improvements,"  *  and  he  recommended  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  read  Victor  Cousin's  report  on  Euro- 
pean education,  which  had  recently  been  published,  and  that 
they  act  accordingly.  This  was  a  lofty  ideal  for  that  body, 
accustomed  to  playing  with  educational  matters.  It  however 
authorized  the  publishing  of  the  school  laws;  and  learning 

» Senate  youmal,  1826,  p.  8.  "  I^d^  1836,  p.  1 1. 
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that  Professor  C.  E.  Stone,  of  Cincinnati,  was  about  to  start 
for  Europe  they  requested  him  to  gather  information  con- 
cerning the  school  systems  of  the  Continent.  His  report 
was  published  by  the  State  in  1838.  It  dealt  with  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  school  discipline  rather  than  adminis- 
tration. It  had  no  direct  effect  upon  the  L^slature.  At 
the  time,  then,  of  the  creation  of  the  office  of  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  such  public  schools  as  had  been  estab- 
lished were  practically  waifs,  neglected  by  the  State  and 
poorly  cared  for  by  the  localities. 

There  was  no  standard  of  education.  Every  locality 
was  an  authority  unto  itself,  and  since  there  were  no  means 
provided  for  the  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  had  been 
enacted,  they  were  allowed  to  remain  unenforced.  There 
were  very  few  localities  in  the  State  where  the  free  schools 
provided  proper  instruction  even  in  the  common  branches. 
The  better  schools  were  not  free.  "  In  one  town  a  free 
school  is  taught  three  months  in  the  year  by  one  teacher  in 
a  district  where  more  than  one  hundred  children  desire  to 
attend;  they  rush  in  and  crowd  the  school  so  as  to  destroy 
all  hope  of  usefulness ;  the  wealthy  and  those  in  comfortable 
circumstances  seeing  this,  withdraw  their  children  or  never 
send  them ;  the  school  thus  receives  the  name  of  a  school  for 
the  poor  and  its  usefulness  is  destroyed."  *  This  was  typ- 
ical of  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  State.  It  was  the  rule 
to  keep  school  as  long  as  the  State  money  lasted,  and  then 
those  who  desired  their  children  to  continue,  were  charged  a 
tuition,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  were  left  uncared  for. 
In  most  of  the  districts  accommodations  were  not  large 
enough  for  all  and  the  poor  were  crowded  out,  the  teacher 
naturally  favoring  those  who  paid  tuition. 

In  other  localities  the  teachers  received  a  portion  of  the 
public  money  at  a  fixed  rate  per  scholar,  which  they  de- 

*  First  Report  Supt,  of  Schools. 
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ducted  from  the  price  of  tuition.  This  virtually  made  a 
private  school.  In  other  districts  the  school  money  was 
kept  for  several  years,  until  enough  had  been  accumulated  for 
conducting  a  free  school  from  three  to  six  months  in  one  year, 
so  that  the  school  was  taught  only  one  year  in  two  or  three. 
The  average  ntunber  of  weeks  that  school  was  conducted 
was  less  than  twenty.  The  education  of  women  was  almost 
entirely  neglected.  The  provisions  of  the  law  granting 
power  to  the  districts  to  tax  themselves  for  school  purposes 
were  rarely  availed  of,  and  the  money  derived  from  the 
school  lands  was  wholly  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  The  State  fund  was  distributed  according  to  the 
valuation  of  the  district,  not  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils ;  thus  a  few  of  the  townships  received  four  dollars  per 
scholar  while  others  received  less  than  ten  cents  per  scholar. 
The  administrative  machinery  of  the  districts  was  irre- 
sponsible and  inordinately  clumsy.  In  1836  there  were 
7,748  districts  and  38,740  school  officers.  Their  power  was 
very  limited,  both  in  r^^rd  to  locating  schools  and  hiring 
efficient  teachers  and  levying  taxes.  Yet  the  amount  of 
ministerial  detail  prescribed  for  them  was  so  great  that  "  the 
amount  of  time  now  required  by  law,  if  the  officers  did  their 
duty,  will,  if  computed  at  the  average  price  of  a  day  laborer, 
amount  to  a  heavier  tax  than  is  assessed  in  money  for  the 
support  of  the  school."  ^  Neither  was  there  tmiformity  in 
the  size  of  the  districts.  Many  were  too  small,  and  their 
boundaries  so  loosely  fixed  that  it  was  difficult  to  properly 
tax  them  for  school  purposes.  Whenever  a  school  house 
became  crowded  it  was  the  custom  to  divide  the  district. 
Many  of  them  were  formed  of  parts  of  several  townships 
in  adjoining  counties,  so  that  some  district  treasurers  were 
compelled  to  go  to  two  county  seats,  sometimes  traveling 
one  hundred  miles  to  get  ten  or  twenty  dollars. 

^  First  Rep9rt  5f^  §fS€k§ois. 
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It  was  the  custom  to  depend  on  gifts  for  school  houses 
and  sites,  or  if  these  were  not  forthcoming  to  wait  until 
enough  money  had  accumulated  to  pay  for  a  building,  which 
was  usually  miserably  built.  There  was  no  public  interest 
in  the  schools ;  the  directors  were  accustomed  to  hold  office 
without  re-election,  and  district  treasurers  often  received 
funds  for  their  districts  when  no  schools  were  kept  in  those 
districts.  In  some  localities  elections  had  not  been  held  for 
years,  the  old  officers  continuing  to  serve,  and  no  reports 
were  made  by  them  to  any  one  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic moneys  entrusted  to  their  care.  All  of  these  conditions 
led  to  the  establishing  of  private  schools  and  academies. 
In  Cincinnati  alone  there  were  one  hundred  such  schools  in 
1837.^  The  first  report  of  the  superintendent  recommended 
that  these  defects  be  remedied  by  specific  l^slation.  Hit 
principal  suggestions  were : 

a.  That  the  schools  be  made  free. 

b.  That  the  number  of  school  officers  was  too  great  and 
their  powers  too  limited. 

c.  That  the  school  districts  should  be  uniform  and  their 
boundaries  fixed. 

d.  That  the  township  be  made  the  unit  of  school  adminis- 
tration; the  township  clerk  to  be  the  clerk  of  a  Township 
Board  to  be  elected ;  the  township  treasurer  to  have  in  charge 
all  the  school  funds;  and  the  Township  Board  to  be  em- 
powered to  establish  a  high  school  or  academy  and  night 
schools,  and  adopt  uniform  text-books  for  the  entire  town- 
ship. 

e.  That  a  school  fund  be  created  by  direct  tax. 

f.  That  the  building  of  school  houses  be  simplified  by 
permitting  each  district  to  borrow  the  money  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 
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g.  That  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  be  estab- 
lished. 

h.  That  the  County  Courts  appoint  Boards  of  Examiners 
to  examine  teachers,  and  that  a  Normal  School  be  estab- 
lished. 

i.  That  the  powers  of  the  State  Superintendent  be  in- 
creased to  give  him  centralized  control  over  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  education. 

j.  That  the  legislation  enacted  be  final  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  Legislature 
working  much  harm  throughout  the  State. 

k.  That  the  law  prescribe  the  number  of  weeks  the  schools 
should  be  in  session,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  children. 

As  a  result  of  this  report  the  law  of  1838  was  passed.  It 
embodied  only  a  few  of  the  above  suggestions.  The  schoob 
were  declared  free.  The  district  officers  were  to  be  elected 
at  an  annual  district  meeting.  The  township  treasurer  was 
made  responsible  for  the  school  funds.  The  districts  were 
allowed  to  borrow  money  to  build  school  houses.  The  town 
clerk  was  made  superintendent  of  schools  in  his  township, 
with  power  to  visit  each  school  at  least  once  a  year  and 
examine  it,  and  he  could  fill  vacancies  in  local  boards.  He 
reported  to  the  county  auditor,  who  was  made  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  salary  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent was  raised  to  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  he  was 
invited  to  suggest  a  plan  for  establishing  a  State  Normal 
School.  The  superintendent  the  following  year  visited 
every  county  in  the  State,  no  small  task  in  those  pioneer 
days,  and  what  influence  the  law  withheld  he  more  than 
supplemented  by  his  personal  enthusiasm  and  tireless  energy. 
The  results  showed  what  even  limited  supervision  can  ac- 
complish. 

Mr.  Lewis  resigned  after  three  years  of  labor.  His  work 
had  not  been  appreciated,  and  his  health  was  broken  down 
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because  of  the  constant  exposure  to  which  his  work 
committed  him.  During  his  term  of  office  3,265  school 
houses  were  built,  the  number  of  schools  increased  from 
4*336  to  7,295,  and  the  value  of  their  property  from 
$61,890  to  $206,445.  The  enrollment  was  doubled,  a 
State  school  tax  was  levied,  the  amount  paid  for  tuition 
increased  from  $317,730  to  $701,691,  teachers'  institutes 
were  organized,  the  State  school  laws  were  codified  and 
printed,  a  State  educational  journal  was  published,  a  uni- 
form reporting  system  was  inaugurated,  and  public  interest 
awakened  in  the  free  schools. 

There  was  much  agitation  against  the  law  of  1838  because 
of  its  radical  nature,  and  this  favorable  beginning  was 
checked  in  1840  by  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  State  Super- 
intendent,* the  duties  of  the  office  being  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  was  allowed  four  hundred  dollars 
annually  for  extra  clerk  hire.  In  reality  the  additional  clerk 
became  the  head  of  the  State  schools,  and  his  activities  were 
chiefly  the  gathering  and  compiling  of  statistics.  The  other 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  were  ample  enough  to  engage 
all  his  time.  There  was  an  immediate  falling  off  in  school 
efficiency  and  interest.  By  1844  only  a  little  over  half  of 
the  counties  reported;  the  lack  of  State  supervision  was 
reflected  in  the  inefficiency  of  township  and  county  superin- 
tendence.    Teachers*  institutes  declined.* 

Samuel  Galloway  was  the  first  of  the  Secretaries  to  face 
the  problem.  He  clearly  describes  the  situation  in  his  first 
report :  "  No  other  interest  of  the  State  has  been  so  fearfully 
neglected,  and  any  other  visited  with  such  chilling  indiffer- 
ence would  have  hopelessly  perished.  The  common  school 
system  was  started  under  favorable  auspices,  and  enjoyed, 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  its  infancy,  the  kind  protection 
of  '  nursing  fathers  and  nursing  mothers.'     But  for  a  few 

^  38  C7.  Z.,  p.  130.  '  ExeaUivi  DoeumnUt  1844,  No.  31. 
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years  past  it  has  been  doomed  to  an  orphanage — g^duaUy 
deepening  into  the  bitterness  of  its  destitution.  Condemned 
by  many,  n^Iected  by  all,  and  actually  patronized  by  but 
few,  it  must  sink  into  insignificance,  unless  it  is  speedily 
quickened  by  the  impulse  of  a  new  life  ....  the  principal 
obstacles  ....  are  the  inefficiency  of  township  and  dis- 
trict superintendents,  the  incompetency  of  teachers,  and  the 
absence  of  action,  sympathy  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
parents."  * 

Mr.  Galloway  proved  that  even  a  superintendent  without 
legal  powers  can  do  great  things  in  school  organization  if 
possessed  of  ability  and  enthusiasm.  The  response  came 
from  the  teachers  and  parents,  not  from  the  L^islature. 
The  teachers  of  the  State  organized  a  State  association  in 
1847.  They  repeatedly  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  re- 
create the  office  of  State  Superintendent.  Failing  in  effect- 
ing this  they  raised  the  money  among  themselves  to  pay  for 
State  supervision,  and  elected  one  of  their  number  as  State 
agent,  or  missionary,  to  work  principally  in  arousing  the 
parents  to  co-operate  with  the  teachers.  In  contrast  to  the 
salary  paid  Samuel  Lewis  were  the  three  thousand  dollars 
they  paid  to  this  voluntary  superintendent.  Thus  was  the 
lack  of  State  centralized  control  supplemented  by  voluntary 
action  on  the  part  of  private  individuals.  In  1850  the  leg- 
islature created  a  State  Board  of  Instruction,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Legislature,  which  should  have  thorough  supervision 
over  the  schools,  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  school  fund.  But  the  law  remained  a 
nullity  for  the  peculiar  reason  that  the  L^islature  never 
appointed  the  board. 

In  1853  *  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  re- 
newed under  the  name  of  "  State  Conmiissioncr  of  Common 
Schools."    The  Commissioner  is  elected  for  a  term  of  throe 

1  Xi^^t  S4t.  SUUe,  i844t  p.  5.  >  51  a  Z.,  p.4a9. 
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years,  and  his  salary  at  present  is  $2,o(X)  a  year.  He  is  re- 
quired "  to  spend  annually  at  least  ten  days  in  each  judicial 
district  of  the  State,  superintending  and  encouraging  teach- 
ers' institutes,  conferring  with  township  Boards  of  Education 
or  other  school  officers,  counseling  teachers,  visiting  schools, 
and  delivering  lectures  on  topics  calculated  to  subserve  the 
interests  of  popular  education."  *  He  is  given  power  to 
purchase  libraries  for  township  schools,  to  prepare  forms  for 
making  school  reports,  to  distribute  the  school  laws,  to 
require  county  auditors  or  any  other  school  officers  to  fur- 
nish him  with  such  information  regarding  schools  as  he 
may  require,  and  to  have  general  supervision  over  the  school 
fund.  He  reports  annually  to  the  Governor,  and  appoints 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners.  In  1872  he  was  empowered 
to  order  a  new  enumeration  of  school  youth  whenever  he 
thinks  that  errors  in  previous  enumeration  make  it  essential.* 
His  most  important  duty  is  the  supervision  of  the  State 
school  funds.  The  act  of  1872  requires*  that  he  shall 
exercise  "  such  supervision  over  the  educational  funds  of 
the  State  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  their  safe  and  right 
application  and  distribution  according  to  law."  Upon 
complaint  being  made  under  oath  by  three  freeholders  of  a 
district  concerning  a  wrongful  use  of  school  ftmds,  the  State 
Commissioner  must  institute  an  investigation.  An  adverse 
report  is  given  to  the  grand  jury.  Since  the  revision  of  the 
compulsory  education  act  in  1893  *  the  State  Commissioner 
sends  to  the  local  boards  throughout  the  State  "  regulations 
and  suggestions  for  the  instruction  and  guidance"  of  the 
local  board,  teachers  and  officers  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Although  the  issuing  of  these  regulations 
is  obligatory  upon  the  commissioner,  the  officers  are  not 
bound  to  follow  them. 

*5i  O,  L^  sec.  50.  '70  O.L.t^,  195. 
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The  State  Commissioner  is  in  reality  not  a  superintendent 
at  all.  His  title  is  not  a  misnomer.  His  power  is  moral. 
He  cannot  compel  obedience.  The  high  degree  of  central- 
ized supervision  as  developed  in  New  York,  Massachusetts 
and  nearly  all  other  States  has  not  been  approached  in  Ohio. 

LOCAL   SUPERVISION 

Nor  has  the  State  evolved  an  efficient  system  of  coimty 
and  township  supervision.  Since  the  passage  of  the  "Akron 
Law,"  municipalities  have  had  city  superintendents.  The 
laws  now  in  force  place  the  schools  in  the  complete  control  of 
the  Boards  of  Education,  and  these  prescribe  the  powers  of 
the  local  superintendent.  No  doubt  much  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  Ohio  schools  is  due  to  these  local  superintendents.  They 
aid  in  training  their  teachers,  thus  supplying  a  need  the 
State  has  long  n^lected;  they  are  the  skilled  advisers  of 
their  Boards  of  Education  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
schools;  they  conduct  teachers*  institutes,  and  they  set  the 
standard  for  teachers'  examinations,  a  function  not  yet 
undertaken  by  the  State.  The  plan  of  making  the  township 
clerk  the  superintendent  of  the  township  schools,  as  attempted 
in  1838,  did  not  work.  The  reports  of  the  State  Super- 
intendents are  uniform  in  their  complaints  that  the  town 
clerks  do  not  visit  the  schools,  and  fail  to  exercise  any  super- 
vising influence.  In  later  years,  in  those  townships  that 
have  adopted  the  township  plan  and  have  centralized  their 
schools,  centralized  supervision  is  secured  through  the  town- 
ship principal. 

County  superintendence  has  been  the  continual  demand  of 
the  educators  since  the  establishment  of  free  schools  in  the 
State.  It  is  significant  that  from  the  first  report  of  Samuel 
Lewis  to  the  last  report  of  the  present  State  Commissioner, 
the  one  request  made  of  the  Legislature,  persistently  and 
earnestly,  has  been  for  adequate  county  supervision.     Gov- 
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eraors  have  joined  in  the  demand,  often  devoting  many 
paragraphs  of  their  annual  messages  to  the  subject.  The 
State  Teachers*  Association  and  the  various  county  associa- 
tions have  repeatedly  petitioned  for  it.  But  to  all  these 
influences  the  Legislature  has  remained  irresponsive. 

The  law  of  1847  *  ^s  the  one  exception.  This  authorized 
the  county  commissioners  to  appoint  a  county  superintendent 
of  schools,  if  they  wished.  Only  three  counties  ever  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.  Perhaps  the  Legislature  is 
not  so  much  at  fault  as  the  local  authorities.  The  county 
commissioners  are  an  elected  board,  and  hence  dislike  to 
incur  the  displeasure  of  their  constituents  by  increasing  the 
tax  to  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  for  county  supervision. 
This  law  has  not  been  repealed.  I  find  no  record  that  any 
county  auditor  ever  actively  supervised  the  schools  of  his 
county  as  provided  by  the  law  of  1838  and  several  subse- 
quent enactments.  The  auditors  even  neglected  the  making 
of  required  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent.  In  order 
to  secure  statistics  it  became  necessary  to  compel  the  teachers 
to  report  to  the  district  treasurer  before  they  could  draw 
their  quarterly  pay.* 

Concerning  the  situation,  Governor  Cox  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendation  in  his  message  of  1866,  after  careful 
personal  investigation :  "  I  believe  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  most  active  and  intelligent  friends  of  our  common  school 
system  have  become  convinced  that  the  administration  of 
school  affairs  should  be  separated  from  the  ordinary  town- 
ship and  county  offices,  and  that  county  superintendents  of 
schools  are  necessary  to  give  the  greatest  validity  to  the 
system,  not  only  by  guiding  the  general  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  several  schools,  but  in  personally  attending 
to  the  collection  of  those  reports  of  facts  upon  which  gov- 

» 45  o.  z.,  p.  67.  "46  o. z.,  p.  28. 
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emmental  action  is  based."  ^  Reference  is  continually  made 
in  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  to  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  Per- 
haps no  better  evidence  can  be  gathered  of  the  need  of  cen- 
tralized supervision  in  school  matters  than  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners.  Their  general  tenor  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing extracts : 

"  The  weakness  of  the  Ohio  school  system,  so  far  as  the 
county  schools  are  concerned,  lies  in  the  lack  of  system  and 
superintendence."  * 

"  Responsibility  of  school  management  should  be  fixed 
somewhere."  * 

"  Other  States  have  gone  on  improving  and  perfecting 
their  school  system  while  Ohio,  from  this  date  of  mark 
(1838)  has  seemed  almost  to  stand  still.  In  essentials  she 
has  done  nothing  in  the  way  of  l^slation  within  the  last 
thirty-five  years.  Indeed  in  one  important  particular,  the 
township  schools  have  retrograded;  for  under  the  law  of 
1853,  each  school  district  was  entitled  to  a  free  library."  * 

"  Intelligent  friends  of  education,  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  call  for  something  to  be  done  in  this  direction."  • 

"  The  two  imperative  needs  of  the  rural  school  are  pro- 
fessional training  for  its  teachers,  and  intelligent  and  effi- 
cient school  supervision."  • 

"  The  fact  that  Ohio  is  to-day  almost  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  without  some  kind  of  supervision  for  the  county 
schools  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  for  forty  years 
these  schools  were  under  the  control  of  two  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation— ^the  result  of  a  compromise  between  those  favoring 
the  sub-district  as  an  educational  unit,  and  those  who  be- 

^ExicuHve  Documentit  1866,  toI.  x,  p.  278. 

•^/x/  Repwt  of  State  Commimoner,  p.  5. 

^J2d  Report  of  State  Commissioner,  p.  3.  *  Ihd^  35,  p.  17. 

•  Hid,,  37,  p.  15.  *Iiid„  44,  p.  34. 
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Heved  that  the  township  should  be  the  unit  of  organiza- 
tion." ^ 

"  Ohio  can  never  have  a  school  system  commensurate  with 
her  greatness  as  a  State,  until  she  has  placed  her  country 
schools  under  intelligent  supervision."  ^ 

This  lack  of  legal  supervision  is  somewhat  offset  by  the 
activity  of  county  teachers'  institutes  and  the  exercise  of 
careful  judgment  by  the  Board  of  County  Examiners.* 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE 

The  problem  of  school  attendance  was  not  attacked  by  the 
State  until  1877,  when  the  first  compulsory  educational  law 
of  the  State  was  passed.*  It  required  parents  to  send  their 
children  between  the  ages  8-14  to  a  common  school  at  least 
twelve  weeks  in  a  year,  unless  excused  for  certain  reasons 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  but  its  exceptions  were  broad, 
and  no  proper  authority  was  designated  to  secure  its  enforce- 
ment. The  result  was  that  it  was  only  partially  successful 
in  reaching  the  large  number  of  truants.  The  revision  of 
1889  *  made  the  law  more  comprehensive.  All  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  are  now  compelled 
to  attend  school  twenty  consecutive  weeks  in  the  year  in 
city  districts  and  sixteen  weeks  in  the  township  districts, 
unless  excused  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  city 
or  Board  of  Education  in  the  county.  All  minors  over 
fourteen  and  under  sixteen  who  cannot  read  or  write  are 
compelled  to  attend  school  at  least  one-half  of  each  day,  or 
such  evening  schools  as  may  be  provided  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

All  habitual  truants  are  deemed  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
may  be  sent  to  the  State  Reformatory.  Failure  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  or  guardian,  or  of  employers  of  children,  to 

^J4th  Report  of  State  Commissioner^  p.  6.  •  Ibid.,  36,  p.  5. 

»7W^.,  39,  p.  17.  *  74  O.  Z.,  p.  57.  •  86  a  Z.,  p.  333. 
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comply  with  these  provisions  is  made  a  misdemeanor.  The 
enforcement  of  the  law  is  entrusted  to  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion. In  cities  truant  officers  are  elected  who  have  the  powers 
of  constables.  In  villages  and  townships  the  Boards  desig- 
nate a  constable  to  enforce  the  law.  These  officers  have 
power  to  enter  the  home  or  place  of  employment  and  compel 
the  child  to  attend  school.  The  truant  officers  report  daily  to 
the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the  clerk  of  the  board.  All 
teachers  likewise  report  all  cases  of  delinquencies  to  the 
clerk.  An  amendment  the  following  year  made  all  youth 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  sixteen,  who  are  not  engaged 
in  regular  employment,  subject  to  the  law.*  In  1893  appeal 
was  granted,  in  case  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the 
Board  of  Education  refuse  to  excuse  a  child  from  school,  to 
the  Probate  Judge.* 

Employers  may  now  make  provision  for  private  instruc- 
tion of  minors  employed  by  them,  subject  to  the  supervision 
of  the  local  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  clerk  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  fines  for  violations  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  have  been  extended  to  teachers  and 
salaried  officers  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  truant  officer,  instead  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, now  institutes  proceedings  against  parents,  guardians, 
employers  and  juvenile  delinquents.  Over  the  latter  the 
Probate  Judge  has  final  jurisdiction.  The  other  cases  may 
be  heard  before  any  magistrate.  The  results  of  the  law  are 
shown  in  the  table  on  page  74.  Since  1894  •  women  have 
been  eligible  to  positions  on  the  Boards  of  Education,  and 
allowed  to  vote  for  members  of  the  board.  They  evince  a 
keen  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools,  and 
their  influence  has  been  particularly  potent  and  wholesome 
in  the  organization  of  city  boards. 

^  S7  O.  L^  p.  Si6.  •  90  a  Z.,  p.  285.  >9iaZ^p.26o. 
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THE  TRAINING  AND  EXAMINING  OF  TEACHERS 

Until  1825  no  fitness  for  teaching  seems  to  have  been 
required,  unless  the  parents  themselves  established  the  stand- 
ard. In  this  year  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  were  em- 
powered to  appoint  three  examiners.  The  number  of  ex- 
aminers fluctuated  until  in  1836  *  there  were  three  in  each 
township.  But  scarcely  any  attention  was  paid  to  these 
provisions,  as  they  were  purely  optional.  There  was  con- 
stant complaint  that  good  teachers  could  not  be  found. 
Teaching  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  profession,  and  the 
compensation  was  so  slight  that  "men  of  learning,  talent 
and  moral  character"  would  not  engage  in  it.*  Reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  were  the  only  branches  taught  in  the 
district  schools,  and  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
State  Superintendent,  English  grammar  and  geography  wero 
added,  there  were  only  a  few  districts  in  the  State  that  could 
find  teachers  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the  new  branches. 
The  majority  of  the  district  directors  disregarded  the  law, 
and  many  forbade  any  branches  being  taught  except  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic*  The  examinations  were  not  rigid 
or  systematic.  They  were  provided  merely  because  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  examiners  was  necessary  before  the  teacher 
could  draw  pay.  There  were  very  few  teachers'  associa- 
tions or  institutes.  There  was  utter  lack  of  method  in 
teaching,  barbarous  methods  of  punishment  were  in  vogue, 
attendance  at  school  was  very  irregular,  and  the  changes  of 
teachers  were  frequent. 

In  1849  *  ^  re-enactment  of  the  law  requiring  directors 
to  add  grammar  and  geography  to  the  curriculum,  under 
pain  of  withholding  their  district's  share  of  the  State  fund, 

>  34  O.  L..  p.  330.  ^Firs/  Report  Supt.  of  Schools. 

^EjcteuHvi  Doctmenis,  1845,  Part  I,  p.  33;  School  Report^  Sec.  ofStato, 
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produced  considerable  hardship,  and  deprived  many  districts 
of  schools  because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  qualified 
teachers/  This  was  the  low  water  mark  of  Ohio's  public 
schools.  The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  district  school 
teacher  at  this  time  was  $14.33 V^  for  men  and  $1.82  for 
women.*  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Cincinnati  re- 
ceived $700  a  year,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Akron  $500  a  year.  Attendance  was  rapidly  falling  off  and 
private  schools  were  multiplying.  The  State  had  forgotten 
its  pledge  to  the  National  Government  in  accepting  the 
school  lands.  The  condition  of  the  schools  reacted  upon 
the  quality  of  the  instruction  and  the  status  of  the  instructor. 

In  1853,  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  the 
Board  of  School  Examiners,  composed  of  three  members, 
was  appointed  by  the  Probate  Judge,  and  orthography  was 
added  to  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's  certificate,  and, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  State  supervision  was  restored  and 
a  limited  township  system  was  introduced.  This  marked 
the  b^inning  of  a  new  growth  in  the  schools  and  a  gradual 
betterment  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 
In  that  year  the  average  yearly  wage  of  teachers  was  $59.72. 
This  had  increased  to  $99.44  in  1858.  In  1865  the  average 
monthly  pay  for  male  teachers  was  $36.25  and  for  female 
$21.55.  In  1864*  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  was 
added  to  the  requirements  for  a  certificate. 

The  law  of  1873  provides  for  examinations  in  special 
branches,  and  physiology.  United  States  history  and  civil 
government  are  now  required  with  the  common  branches. 
Between  the  various  county  boards  of  the  State  there  is  no 
uniformity,  except  in  the  subjects  required  by  law.  A  cer- 
tificate granted  in  one  city  is  not  valid  in  another.     Often 

*  School  Report^  See,  of  StaU^  1850. 

•  Ihid,^  1848,  p.  36.  ■  61  O,  Z.,  p.  37. 
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candidates  who  have  failed  to  pass  the  examinations  in  one 
county  are  successful  in  an  adjoining  county.  In  1892  a 
law  was  passed  empowering  the  commissioner  of  schools  to 
prepare  uniform  questions  for  all  the  counties  of  the  State, 
but  the  Legislature  that  passed  the  law  failed  to  appropriate 
money  for  having  the  questions  printed,  and  the  law  remains 
inoperative.  County  certificates  are  granted  for  one,  two, 
three,  five  and  eight  years.  About  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
applicants  for  certificates  are  rejected. 

In  incorporated  cities  the  Boards  of  Education  appoint 
boards  of  three  examiners  to  examine  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  corporation.  A  county  certificate  is  not  valid  in 
municipalities,  even  if  located  in  the  county  wherein  the 
examination  was  taken.  About  10  per  cent,  of  the  appli- 
cants fail.  In  1864  ^  the  State  Commissioner  was  empow- 
ered to  appoint  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  to  be  composed 
of  five  members ;  they  were  to  receive  five  dollars  a  day  and 
traveling  expenses.  Three  grades  of  certificates  are  granted, 
common  school,  high  school  and  special.  These  certificates 
are  for  life,  and  the  applicant  must  have  had  fifty  months' 
experience  in  teaching.  The  board  was  unpopular  at  first, 
and  its  examinations  were  poorly  patronized.  Only  about 
twelve  applicants  were  examined  yearly.  The  number  has 
gradually  increased,  and  now  about  one  hundred  are  exam- 
ined annually.     Of  these  rarely  any  fail  to  pass. 

The  percentage  of  failures  is  the  only  index  we  have  of 
judging  the  efficiency  of  the  examinations,  and  this  is  not  a 
satisfactory  method,  for  it  depends  quite  as  much  on  the 
preparation  of  the  applicant  as  on  the  thoroughness  of  the 
examination.  It  still  remains  true  that  "  the  history  of  leg- 
islation in  Ohio  regulating  the  examination  and  certification 
of  teachers  is  a  dreary  history — evidently  to  be  continued."  ' 

» 61  a  z.,  p.  33. 

^44ih  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Schools^  p.  33. 
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There  had  been  no  State  training  in  normal  work  until 
the  year  1902,  when  there  were  created  normal  departments 
under  State  tutelage  at  Ohio  University  and  Miami  Univer- 
sity. Many  of  the  large  cities  have  established  normal 
schools,  which  are  more  properly  training  places  for  recent 
high  school  graduates.  The  need  for  a  State  normal  school 
has  also  been  continually  set  forth  in  the  Commissioner's 
reports.  "  Ohio  still  remains  one  of  the  five  or  six  States 
out  of  the  forty-two  that  have  no  State  normal  schools."  ^ 
Teachers'  institutes  offer  some  training  for  teachers  and  help 
in  centralizing  school  sentiment  and  creating  a  standard  of 
work. 

The  first  institutes  were  voluntary  associations,  main- 
tained by  the  teachers  of  the  more  populous  counties.  In 
1837^  the  excess  moneys  of  each  county's  share  of  the  United 
States  surplus  funds,  distributed  by  Congress  among  the 
States,  were  devoted  to  teachers'  institutes.  The  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  ceased  in  two  years,  and  with  it  county  aid 
for  institutes,  until  in  1849  ^he  county  commissioners  were 
empowered  to  appropriate  one  hundred  dollars  for  teachers' 
institutes."  This  provision  was  repealed  in  1873,  and  the 
only  county  moneys  that  were  appropriated  for  institute 
purposes  until  1890  were  the  fees  paid  by  applicants  for  the 
county  examinations.  In  1890  the  dog  tax  was  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  school  fund,  and  in  1896  the  organization 
of  county  institutes  was  made  more  permanent,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  law  by  provisions  that  detailed  the  manner 
of  organization.  An  executive  committee  is  elected  annu- 
ally, and  the  members  of  said  committee  are  placed  under 
bonds  for  the  proper  use  of  the  institute  moneys.*  The 
larger  cities  provide  annual  institutes  for  their  teachers- 
Attendance  upon  these  is  required. 

^S6th  Report  of  ComminUntr  cf  Schools,  p.  12.  '35  O.  L^  p.  97. 

■47  O.  £.,  p.  19.  *92  O,  Z.,  p.  II. 
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The  State  Teachers'  Association,  organized  in  1847,  has 
been  a  very  important  centralizing  factor,  supplying  to  some 
degree  the  needed  superintendence,  and  co-ordinating  the 
school  work  of  the  State.  But  its  influence  has  been  mainly 
with  the  city  schools,  from  which  it  draws  its  officers  and 
attendance.  No  State  funds  are  available  for  its  use.  There 
are  also  several  district  educational  assodations.  All  of 
these  teachers'  meetings  have  to  some  extent  supplied  the 
want  of  normal  training. 

OTHER  CENTRALIZING  INFLUENCES 

A  larger  centralizing  factor  is  the  "  Ohio  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Circle,"  conducted  under  the  care  of  the  State  Commis- 
sioner. In  1894  this  circle  had  2,500  members,  and  eighty 
of  the  eighty-eight  counties  were  organized.  Each  circle 
elects  a  secretary  and  president,  and  these  keep  in  touch  with 
the  State  officers.  Diplomas  are  issued  by  the  State  Board 
of  Control,  after  four  years  of  study,  but  only  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  county  Board  of  Examiners. 

Another  centralizing  factor  is  the  traveling  library  sys- 
tem of  the  State.  From  1854  to  1859  ^^  State  invested 
$300,000  in  township  libraries.  Owing  to  lack  of  super- 
vision nearly  all  of  the  400,000  volumes  purchased  were 
lost  in  a  few  years.  The  law  creating  the  library  fund  was 
repealed  in  i860,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  supplying 
the  rural  districts  with  books  until  1896,  when  the  State 
librarian  inaugurated  a  system  of  traveling  libraries  that 
has  had  a  phenomenal  growth,  as  shown  by  the  following 
table: 

Travelixig  libraries  itiued  from  Ohio  State  Library : 

Lihrmrus,  Vpimwtf*, 

Prior  to  Not.  15, 1896 2  50 

Not.  15,  ZS96,  to  Not.  15,  XS97 62  1,331 

Not.  15,  iS97»  to  Not.  15, 1898 379  9.887 

Not.  15, 1898,  to  Not.  15, 1899 445  12,812 

Not.  15, 1899,  to  Not.  15, 1900 711  I9>505 

Not.  15, 1900,  to  Not.  15, 1901 762  20,689 
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Traveling  libraries  istoed  within  the  year  Nov.  15, 1900,  to  Nov.  15, 1901,  were 
distributed  as  follows : 

To  schools 251 

To  independent  study  clubs 224 

To  women's  dubs 118 

To  religious  organizations 50 

To  granges 100 

To  libraries 19 

Total 762 

The  report  of  the  librarian  shows  that  each  book  is  issued 
about  ten  times.  The  circulation  for  1901  was  therefore 
206,890.  "  More  than  three-fourths  of  these  libraries  have 
been  sent  to  rural  communities  and  small  villages  that  have 
no  libraries.  Many  have  gone  to  schools  or  granges  remote 
from  city  or  town."  *  "  Its  influence  has  been  felt  in  every 
county.  It  is  gradually  taking  an  important  place  among 
the  educational  agencies  of  the  State."  *  Any  library  in 
the  State  may  now  borrow  books  of  the  State  library,  and 
many  of  the  lesser  towns  find  this  provision  very  helpful. 

Still  another  indication  that  the  State  is  tending  toward 
more  centralized  administration  in  school  affairs  is  the 
"  Boxwell  law,"  and  its  recent  amendment,  the  "  Patterson 
law."  The  Boxwell  law,*  passed  in  1892,  provides  for  an 
examination,  held  by  the  county  Board  of  Examiners,  in  all 
the  common  branches,  the  examination  to  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  enable  the  successful  applicant  to  enter  any  high 
school  in  the  county.  The  examination  is  open  to  all  pupils 
of  the  public  schools,  but  is  meant  especially  for  children  in 
the  rural  districts.  To  every  successful  applicant,  who 
"  shall  deliver  an  oration  or  declamation,  or  read  an  essay 
in  some  public  place  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
a  diploma  shall  be  formally  presented,"  which  shall  admit 
the  pupil  to  any  high  school  in  the  county,  and  his  tuition  is 

^S4^^  Annual  Report  Commission  of  StaU  Library.  "  /W</.,  56. 

*89  a  Z.,p.  123. 
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paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  township  in  which 
he  lives.  The  "  Patterson  "  amendment  *  made  provision 
for  uniform  examination  questions,  to  be  prepared  by  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Schools,  the  local  board  to  pay  for 
the  printing.  The  diploma  admits  to  any  high  school  of 
the  State  without  examination,  and  free  tuition  is  provided 
for  the  pupil  only  if  no  high  school  is  located  in  his  own 
township.  In  that  case,  however,  the  Board  of  Education 
may  enter  into  contract  with  any  high  school  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  tuition.  If  such  an  arrangement  is  not  per- 
fected the  pupil  may  select  any  high  school  he  desires.  The 
State  Comissioner  is  also  empowered  to  determine  what 
schools  are  "  high  schools."  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  working  of  this  law : 

KMr.  Nmtmitr  Bxmmimtd,         Numhtr  PmtsHi, 

189a a,I3I  IfW 

1893 4.434  M3X 

1894 4.653  a.a89 

1S95 5.8*9  2.735 

1896 5.739  3.077 

1897 7.572  3.314 

1898 8,936  3,966 

1899 >o>256  4,487 

I9a> ".623  4.693 

1901 '3.243  5.372 

Totil 74,416  33,705 

In  1890  a  singular  measure  passed  the  General  Assembly 
that  also  indicates  a  tendency  toward  unification  of  school 
matters.*  The  Governor,  the  Commissioner  of  Schools, 
the  Supervisor  of  Public  Printing  and  two  men  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  one  to  be  a  "  practical  educator  "  and  the 
other  a  "  practical  business  man,"  one  from  each  of  the  two 
leading  political  parties,  were  constituted  a  "  State  School 
Book  Board."    They  were  required  to  receive  bids:  First, 

» 95  a  z.,  p.  71.  ^ZfO.JL. p.  377. 
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from  publishers  to  furnish  books  to  the  Boards  of  Education 
of  the  State.  Second,  from  authors  who  have  manuscripts 
not  yet  published.  Third,  from  such  persons  who  think  they 
can  "  compile  "  a  text-book  or  series  of  texts  "  similar  or 
equal  to  that  of  the  best  books  now  in  use."  The  publishers 
were  to  furnish  sample  books  with  their  bids;  the  two  other 
classes  of  bidders  were  to  present  the  merits  of  their  pro- 
ducts to  the  board  in  the  form  of  an  analysis.  The  required 
bond  of  $10,000  probably  prohibited  any  prospective  authors 
and  compilers  from  bidding,  as  proposals  were  received  only 
from  publishers.  The  following  year  it  was  attempted  fur- 
ther to  tempt  prospective  authors  by  enumerating  specific- 
ally what  text-books  were  wanted,  and  stating  what  specifi- 
cations of  his  work  the  prospective  compiler  should  exhibit 
The  series  was  to  be  called  "  The  Ohio  Series,"  and  "  a  por- 
tion of  the  illustrations,  designs  or  pictures  in  said  series  of 
books  shall  be  of  Ohio  scenery,  schools,  school  houses,  school 
rooms,  in  complete  illustration  of  our  public  school  system."  * 
Despite  its  anomalous  character,  the  law  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. The  board  has  dealt  only  with  publishers,  and  enters 
into  contract  with  any  firm  that  gives  the  required  bond  and 
reduction  in  its  prices.  There  is  really  no  uniformity  in  the 
books  used,  as  in  1899  eighty-five  firms  agreed  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  purposes  of  the  law 
are  not  so  much  the  establishing  of  uniformity  as  the  lessen- 
ing of  the  cost  of  the  books  and  the  protecting  of  the  public 
against  frequent  and  unnecessary  changes.  A  School  Board 
having  once  adopted  a  book  must  retain  it  for  five  years. 
At  present  the  clerk  of  every  Board  of  Education  in  the 
State  makes  a  list  of  the  books  required  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  State  Commissioner  arranges  a  "  List  of  State  Con- 
tract Prices"  every  year,  from  which  local  boards  make 
their  selection.     The  board  then  has  its  choice  of  three  meth- 

*  88  o.  z.,  p.  56S. 
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ods  of  proceedure:  it  may  order  the  books  direct  and  dis- 
tribute them  to  the  pupils  at  net  contract  price,  or  it  may 
choose  an  agent  to  secure  the  books,  who  is  to  charge  a  price 
not  exceeding  10  per  cent,  of  the  contract  price;  or,  finally, 
the  board  may  allow  retail  dealers  to  furnish  the  books,  in 
which  case  also  10  per  cent,  of  the  contract  price  may  be 
added.  In  1893  ^^^  State  Commissioner  said  this  law  "  has 
proved  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  history  of  the 
State."  ^ 

One  more  indication  of  the  trend  toward  more  centralized 
administration  in  school  affairs  remains  to  be  considered.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  important,  as  it  is  also  the  most  recent. 
At  its  last  session  the  General  Assembly  revised  the  school 
laws.  While  the  administrative  officers  and  their  duties  re- 
main as  formerly,  an  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  schools 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  districts  ;*  they  are  divided  into 
elementary  schools,  high  schools  and  colleges.  An  elemen- 
tary school  is  one  "  in  which  instruction  and  training  are 
given  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar  and  composition,  geography,  history  of  the  United 
States,  including  civil  government,  and  physiology.  Boards 
of  Education  may  add  drawing,  music  and  other  branches. 

A  high  school  is  "  a  school  of  higher  grade  than  an  ele- 
mentary school,  in  which  instruction  and  training  are  given 
in  approved  courses  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries;  composition,  rhetoric,  English  and  Ameri- 
can literature;  algebra  and  geometry;  natural  science,  polit- 
ical and  mental  science,  ancient  or  modem  foreign  languages, 
or  both;  commercial  or  industrial  branches,  or  such  of  the 
above  named  branches  as  the  length  of  the  curriculum  may 
make  possible,  and  such  other  branches  of  higher  grade  than 
those  to  be  taught  in  elementary  schools,  and  such  advanced 
studies  and  advanced  reviews  of  the  common  branches  as 

*  41st  Report  StaU  Commissioner^  p.  8.  '95  C7.  Z.,  p.  1 15. 
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the  Board  of  Education  may  direct/'  High  schools  are 
divided  into  three  grades,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
curriculum : 

Grade  one,  having  a  four  years'  course,  not  less  than 
thirty-two  wedcs  a  year. 

Grade  two,  having  a  three  years'  course,  not  less  than 
thirty-two  weeks  a  year. 

Grade  three,  having  a  two  years'  course,  not  less  than 
twenty-eight  wedcs  a  year. 

Any  holder  of  a  diploma  from  a  high  school  of  the  first 
grade  is  entitled  to  entrance,  without  examination,  to  any 
college  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry  or  pharmacy  in  the  State, 
if  the  holder  has  completed  the  necessary  work  in  natural 
science  and  languages  usually  required  by  such  schools. 
Privately  endowed  schools  are  excepted  from  this  law.  And 
any  holder  of  a  diploma  from  any  high  school,  or  of  a  teach- 
ers' certificate,  when  he  has  studied  under  private  tutelage, 
may  take  the  bar  examination,  or  may  be  examined  for 
admission  to  any  technical  school  in  the  State,  excepting 
privately  endowed  institutions.  The  State  Commissioner 
of  Schools  has  the  power  to  classify  high  schools,  and  with- 
hold certificates  of  classification  from  any  he  deems  unfit. 

A  collie  is  defined  as  "  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  than 
a  high  school,  in  which  instruction  in  the  high  school  branches 
is  carried  beyond  the  scope  of  the  high  school,  and  other 
advanced  studies  are  pursued,  or  a  school  in  which  special 
or  technical  studies  are  pursued,  and  when  legally  organized 
has  the  power  to  confer  d^rees  in  agreement  with  the  terms 
of  the  law  r^ulating  its  practice  or  its  charter;  or  in  the 
want  of  legislative  direction  in  agreement  with  the  practices 
of  the  better  institutions  of  learning  of  their  respective  kinds 
in  the  United  States." 

While  these  definitions  are  crude,  they  indicate  a  distinct 
desire  for  system  and  control,  not  only  of  the  elementary 
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schools,  but  also  of  the  secondary  schools  and  even  the  col- 
leges. 

The  same  statute  has  given  important  powers  to  the  local 
Boards  of  Education.  Any  Board  of  Education  has  now 
authority  to  establish  one  or  more  high  schools  whenever  it 
deems  it  necessary.  Township  boards  have  the  same  power 
over  high  schools  as  city  boards,  and  may  assess  a  tax  not 
to  exceed  ten  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes.  And 
the  Boards  of  Education  in  any  special  or  township  district 
may  suspend  school  in  any  sub-district  when  deemed  wise, 
and  provide  transportation  for  the  children  to  some  adjoin- 
ing district  or  districts.  This  will  help  dissolve  many  of  the 
smaller  sub-districts. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  development  of  higher  education  in  the  State  evi- 
dences the  same  decentralization,  indifference,  substitution 
of  private  for  State  initiative,  and  a  later  tendency  toward 
more  uniform  control,  that  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  two  townships  in  the  Ohio  Company's  Purchase  set 
apart  for  higher  education  formed  the  endowment  of  Ohio 
University,  organized  at  Athens  in  1804.*  The  Legislature 
appointed  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  r^fulated  the  leasing 
of  the  land.  At  first  the  land  was  leased  for  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  its  appraised  value,  appraisals  to  be  taken  every 
thirty-five  years,  and  the  leases  to  cover  ninety  years.  The 
rentals  never  were  adequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
school,  and  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  take  farm  pro- 
ducts in  lieu  of  money  for  the  yearly  rent,  and  to  establish  a 
lottery  in  order  to  raise  money  for  a  new  building,*  and 
after  various  other  attempts  to  put  the  collie  on  a  good 
financial  basis  the  lands  were  sold  in  fee  simple  in  1826.* 
They  did  not  bring  their  market  value,  the  sale  being  grossly 

*2  a z., p.  193.  •  16  o. L^ p.  16.  '24  O.Z., p.  52. 
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mismanaged/  and  the  Legislature  was  petitioned  yearly  to 
help  its  struggling  university.  Occasional  appropriations 
were  made,  but  these  were  few  and  never  large.  The  re- 
port of  the  trustees  in  1827  shows  a  total  income  of 
$3,672.58  and  a  total  expenditure  of  $4,066.  In  1837 
$5,000  was  loaned  the  university,  and  it  later  became  ctis- 
tomary  for  the  trustees  to  ask  for  appropriations  to  cover 
the  yearly  deficits. 

The  townships  in  the  Symmes  tract  set  aside  for  an 
academy  formed  the  original  endowment  of  Miami  Univer- 
sity, organized  in  1809  *  in  the  town  of  Oxford.  The  land 
was  made  a  trust  fund,  the  L^slature*  acting  as  trustee. 
The  first  school  was  opened  in  18 16,  after  much  bickering 
about  the  disposal  of  the  lands.  The  customary  method  of 
renting  was  tried,  at  first  on  a  re-valuation  every  fifteen 
years.  In  1810  •  the  appraising  clause  was  repealed,  and  in 
1812  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  the  actual  settlers,  from 
a  given  date  and  forever  after,  pay  an  annual  rental  of  6  per 
cent,  of  the  purchase  money.*  This  almost  criminal  piece 
of  legislation  forever  debarred  the  university  from  securing 
a  just  revenue  from  its  22,638  acres.  By  1866  the  univer- 
sity, weary  of  having  its  annual  petitions  ignored  by  the 
Lc^slature,  devised  a  plan  for  raising  endowments,  inviting 
the  various  religious  bodies  of  the  State  to  establish  chairs, 
thus  adding  one  more  to  the  already  numerous  denomina- 
tional colleges.  There  was  but  slight  response  to  this  ap- 
peal.' The  university  attempted  to  secure  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  United  States  grant  for  an  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college,  and  thus  establish  an  agricultural  department, 
but  the  Legislature  did  not  approve  of  this  plan.* 

^ExteuHve  Documents,  1850,  toL  i,  no.  19. 

«7  O.  L.,  p.  184-  "8  <^-  ^'f  c.  23. 

*The  law  provided  that  no  land  was  to  be  told  under  $2.00  an  acre,  and  the 
entire  tract  told  at  practically  this  rate.    7  O,  L^  p.  184. 
»  ExtcuHve  Doeuments,  x866,  vol.  ii,  p.  540.        •7»iV.,  1869,  vol  i,  p.  924. 
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These  two  State  schools  now  became  the  object  of  execu- 
tive solicitude.  The  Governor's  message  in  1872  affirmed 
that  they  "  are  now  in  a  very  feeble  condition,  and  unless 
something  is  speedily  done  for  them  by  the  State  their  doors 
must  soon  be  closed,"  and  he  suggested  that  they  be  trans- 
formed into  normal  schools.  The  following  year  Miami 
University  was  compelled  to  suspend  for  want  of  funds, 
and  remained  closed  until  1885;  during  the  interval  its 
annual  rentals  were  placed  at  interest  and  its  buildings  used 
as  a  private  academy.  The  State  had  never  appropriated 
any  money  to  this  institution,  not  even  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  trustees.  The  theory  seemed  prevalent  that  after  the 
Legislature  had  permitted  its  cestui  que  truest  to  be  robbed 
of  its  lands  it  fulfilled  its  entire  obligations  by  appointing  a 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Ohio  University  was  by  this  time  likewise  on  the  verge 
of  ruin.  Its  buildings  had  so  fallen  to  decay  through  the 
neglect  of  the  State  that  it  was  doubted  whether  they  could 
be  repaired.  There  were  as  many  members  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  as  on  the  Faculty ;  the  attendance  had  dwindled 
to  102,  and  only  38  of  these  were  in  the  collie  department.* 
The  president  in  his  annual  report  asked  if  it  were  "  wise 
for  Ohio  to  n^lect  her  university,  the  oldest  in  the  whole 
family  of  State  universities.  Can  she  afford  to  sit  with 
folded  hands  while  her  sister  States  on  every  hand  are  pass- 
ing forward  with  such  rapid  and  determined  strides  ?"  * 
He  adds  that  "  for  the  purpose  of  producing  men  of  influ- 
ence and  maintaining  a  position  of  eminence  among  the 
States,  one  great  institution,  distinguished  by  learning,  by 
intellectual  power  and  by  the  highest  order  of  intellectual 
training,  is  of  more  value  than  a  score  that  do  not  rise  above 
the  common  level."  * 

In  1883  the  Governor  asked  that  all  the  State  universities 

^Executive  Documents^  1881,  p.  1415.  ^IHd, 
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be  brought  under  the  management  of  one  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  reiterated  this  suggestion  the  following  year.  The 
alumni  of  the  two  older  universities  objected  to  the  plan, 
fearing  the  identity  of  their  schools  might  be  destroyed. 
In  1890  the  Governor's  message  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Ohio  stood  twenty-sixth  on  the  list  of  States  in  the 
encouragement  of  higher  education,  and  advised  that  a  tax 
of  a  fraction  of  a  mill  be  levied  on  the  grand  duplicate  for 
university  purposes.  A  levy  of  one-twentieth  of  a  mill  was 
made  for  the  Ohio  State  University,  the  older  institutions 
being  omitted. 

The  third  university  to  be  called  into  being  by  State  action 
was  the  Ohio  State  University,  It  was  organized  in  1870 
as  "  The  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,"  and 
was  based  on  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  ^,  1862,  granting 
30,000  acres  of  public  land  for  each  Senator  and  Representa- 
tive to  which  the  State  was  entitled  by  the  census  of  i860. 
The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  this  land,  together  with  accu- 
mulated interest,  amounted  to  over  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  forms  a  perpetual  endowment.  In  1878  the  school  was 
reorganized  under  its  present  name,  "  The  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity." It  is  located  in  Columbus,  and  from  the  beginning 
has  been  more  prosperous  than  the  older  institutions.  The 
first  State  appropriation  was  made  in  1878,  and  since  1890 
a  permanent  levy  has  been  made.  This  is  at  present  one- 
tenth  of  a  mill.*  In  1901  the  total  income  of  the  university 
was  $337,401.45;  of  this  amount  $182,704.23  was  from  the 
State  tax.  There  were  1,465  students,  a  gain  of  413  over 
the  previous  year.  All  except  482  of  these  were  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  and  94  per  cent,  came  from  Ohio,  while 
27.5  per  cent,  came  from  Franklin  county,  in  which  the 
university  is  situated.     These  figures  indicate  that  the  school 

*9a  aZnP*59* 
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is  peculiarly  a  State  institution,  and  that  a  proper  application 
of  State  aid  insures  a  ready  response  from  the  citizens. 

In  1896  a  State  levy  of  one-thirtieth  of  a  mill  was  made 
in  favor  of  the  two  older  universities,  seven-twelfths  of  this 
amount  to  go  to  Ohio  University  and  five-twelfths  to  Miami. 

In  1887  ^  the  State  established  a  normal  and  industrial 
department  in  Wilberforce  University,  a  school  for  colored 
pupils.  Five  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
four  by  the  trustees  of  the  university,  including  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university.  An  annual  State  levy  is  now  granted 
these  departments. 

In  1902  the  State  established  a  normal  department  at 
Miami  and  Ohio  Universities,  to  be  under  control  of  the 
trustees  of  the  respective  schools,  and  offer  instruction  co- 
ordinate with  existing  courses.*  A  levy  of  one-thirtieth  of 
a  mill  was  made  for  the  support  of  these  departments,  to  be 
divided  as  the  general  levy  for  the  universities,  seven- 
twelfths  for  Ohio  University  and  five-twelfths  for  Miami. 

The  same  act  enabled  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  State 
Normal  School  Commission  of  four,  two  from  each  of  the 
leading  political  parties,  to  investigate  the  need  and  advis- 
ability of  establishing  one  or  more  normal  schools,  and  to 
determine  how  State  aid  can  make  more  efficient,  in  normal 
work,  existing  schools  not  supported  by  the  State.  The 
last  clause  was  instigated  by  the  clamor  of  numerous  pri- 
vate colleges  against  the  increasing  efficiency  of  the  estab- 
lished State  universities. 

Thus  Ohio  has  a  discrete  system  of  higher  education  under 
State  tutelage.  It  is  not  the  function  of  this  paper  to  inquire 
what  influences  have  tended  to  perpetuate  this  segregation  of 
forces.  Denominational,  political  and  sectional  interests  have 
all  aided  in  the  decentralization.  The  facts  have  been  pre- 
sented in  such  detail  in  order  to  emphasize  the  belief  that  had 

^  84  a  z.,  p.  127.  •  95  o.  z.,  p.  45. 
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a  firm  centralizing  policy  been  maintained  from  the  banning 
the  State  might  to-day  possess  a  system  of  higher  education 
commensurate  with  that  of  other  States,  created  from  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  whose  history  has  been  in  other 
respects  similar  to  that  of  Ohio.  The  establishment  of  nor- 
mal schools  at  the  older  State  universities,  and  the  over- 
shadowing influence  of  the  university  at  Columbus,  together 
with  the  provision  of  the  law  cited  on  page  60,  favoring 
high  school  graduates  in  admission  to  the  State  tmiversities, 
portend  a  centralization  that  has  been  strangely  delayed. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  energies  of  the  State  will  be  cen- 
tered in  the  youngest  of  the  universities ;  that  the  two  older 
will  be  consolidated  into  a  Normal  Collie,  and  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  be  made  feeders  for  these  institutions. 

PRIVATE  COLLEGES 

The  policy  of  the  State  has  been  powerfully  influenced 
by  the  privately  endowed  collies.  Of  these  there  are  thirty- 
seven,  betokening  a  scattering  of  educational  energy  that 
has  made  Ohio  the  home  of  the  small  college.  While  size 
is  by  no  means  a  measure  of  efficiency,  yet  proper  equipment 
and  financial  well-being  are  essential  to  a  modem  college. 
What  consolidation  may  be  needed  among  the  denomina- 
tional collies  of  Ohio  can  be  seen  from  the  following  sta- 
tistics, taken  from  the  report  of  the  State  School  Commis- 
sioner for  1902 :  * 

The  total  attendance  for  that  year  was  7,147.  Only  two 
collies  had  over  five  hundred  students  in  the  college  depart- 
ment, nineteen  had  less  than  one  hundred,  five  had  less  than 
fifty,  and  the  smallest  of  the  small  colleges  had  fifteen  stu- 
dents. 

The  equipment  of  some  of  these  colleges  is  inferior  to  that 
of  many  of  the  better  high  schools.     One-fourth  of  them 

^The  totals  indade  the  three  State  Univertitiet. 
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have  less  than  5,000  volumes  in  their  libraries,  one-half  have 
less  than  10,000,  and  only  three  have  more  than  50,000, 
while  one  reports  a  collie  library  of  70  volumes.  Six  of 
these  private  coU^pes  have  property  aggregating  more  than 
$1,000,000  each.  The  yearly  income  of  six  is  over  $50,ooa 
Only  three  have  an  income  of  over  $100,000.  The  Ohio 
State  University  has  the  largest  income,  $300,000  a  year. 
Twelve  have  incomes  of  less  than  $10,000  a  year,  and  one 
struggles  somehow  through  the  year  on  $900. 

There  has  been  practically  no  supervision  in  the  granting 
of  collie  charters.  Numerous  plans  have  been  laid  before 
the  Legislature  for  such  supervision.  The  earliest  was 
made  in  1837  by  Caleb  Atwater,  the  chairman  of  the  first 
committee  that  drafted  an  educational  bill  for  Ohio.  He 
thought  there  should  be  a  Board  of  Education  which  should 
have  the  superintendence  of  all  the  colleges,  academies  and 
common  schools  of  the  State.*  The  College  Association  of 
the  State  has  made  several  attempts  to  bring  the  question 
to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  but  without  success. 
Uniform  requirements  for  admission  to  the  colleges  that  are 
members  of  the  association  have  been  formulated,  but  they 
are  not  obligatory,  and  not  all  of  the  collies  are  members 
of  the  association. 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  "  when  the 
trustees  of  an  educational  institution,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State,  sign  diplomas  in  blank  and  leave  them 
in  control  of  one  of  its  officers,  who  sells  them,  and  thus 
confers  degrees  without  regard  to  merit,  there  is  such  a  mis- 
use of  the  power  conferred  as  requires  the  dissolution  of  the 
corporation.*'  *  The  occasion  for  the  decision  was  the  fla- 
grant violation  indicated,  by  one  of  the  obscure  colleges. 
While  but  very  few  of  the  institutions  might  be  reached  in 

*  Atwater,  History  of  Ohio,  p.  285. 

*0hio  ex  Til  Atf  7  Gen.  tv.  Mt  Hope  College,  63  O.  S^  p,  341. 
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this  drastic  manner,  it  does  appear  reasonable  that  some 
State  control  should  be  exercised  to  make  a  college  diploma 
indicative  of  merit. 

The  facts  detailed  in  this  chapter  may  be  thus  simimar- 
ized:  Lack  of  centralization  is  evidenced:  i,  by  the  want 
of  uniformity  in  district  organization,  in  the  curricula,  in 
the  qualification  of  teachers;  2,  in  the  establishment  of  three 
State  universities ;  3,  in  the  want  of  local  and  State  super- 
intendence. 

Centralization  is  evidenced:  i,  in  the  classifying  of  the 
districts,  in  the  creation  of  the  township  unit,  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  township  schools. 

2.  In  the  classifying  of  high  schools,  the  "  Boxwell " 
law  providing  uniform  examinations  for  high  school  en- 
trance, in  the  power  of  State  Commissioners  to  determine 
what  is  a  high  school. 

3.  In  the  establishing  of  State  normal  schools  and  the 
supervision  of  county  institutes  by  the  State  Commissioner. 

4.  In  the  increased  levy  for  the  Ohio  State  University. 

5.  In  the  gradually  increasing  authority  of  the  State 
Commissiotier,  the  centralizing  of  township  schools,  the 
option  of  the  township  board  to  elect  a  township  principal. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  private  initiative  has  taken 
the  place  of  State  initiative,  in  the  establishing  of  voluntary 
State  supervision  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  in 
the  power  of  the  county  Board  of  Examiners  over  the  quali- 
fication of  teachers  and  the  courses  of  study  in  the  counties. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  the  situation 
was  thus  stated :  "  The  Ohio  school  system  as  a  State  organi- 
zation is  radically  defective.  It  lacks  effective  centralized 
power  and  authority.  It  is  home  rule  carried  to  excess. 
What  our  school  system  most  needs  is  reorganization  on  a 
definite  and  comprehensive  plan."  ^ 

^^6ih  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Schools,  p.  14. 
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The  following  tables  set  forth  the  development  of  the 
common  school  system  of  the  State.  The  returns  in  the 
earlier  years  were  quite  incomplete. 

The  enumeration  of  school  children  included,  up  to  1853, 
all  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one;  from  1853  to 
1873  ^^^  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one;  since  that 
time  the  school  age  has  been  from  six  to  twenty-one. 

The  history  of  the  school  system  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  periods : 

1.  According  to  State  superintendence. 

a.  1837-40.     State  Superintendent. 

b.  1840-53.  Secretary  of  State  acted  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

c.  1853-present.  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools. 

2.  According  to  State  taxation. 

a.  Until  1839,  no  State  tax. 

b.  1839-53.     Common  school  fund  of  $200,000. 

c.  1853-present.  State  tax  rate  fixed  by  legislation 
annually. 

3.  According  to  local  taxation. 

a.  Until  185 1,  no  regular  system  of  local  school  tax- 
ation. Money  was  raised  by  tuition  and  returns 
from  the  school  lands.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  period  assessments  were  allowed  for  building 
purposes  and  maintaining  high  schools. 

b.  1 85 1 -present.  Local  taxation,  limits  fixed  by 
statute. 

4.  According  to  compulsory  attendance. 

a.  Until  1877,  ^^  compulsory  law. 

b.  1 877- 1 889,  first  compulsory  school  law. 

c.  1 889- 1 893,  second  compulsory  school  law. 

d.  1893-present,  third  compulsory  school  law. 
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All  of  these  periods  are  clearly  indicated  tn  the  tables. 
The  effect  of  each  step  in  school  legislation  is  apparent. 
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CHAPTER  II 

TAXATION  AND  LOCAL  FINANCE 

The  general  property  tax  has  been  from  the  first  the 
foundation  of  the  State's  income.  The  history  of  taxation 
in  Ohio  is  largely  the  story  of  the  gradual  disintegration  of 
this  tax.  This  disint^^ation  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
system  to  reach  personal  property,  which  has  grown  to  form 
the  vast  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  the  State,  and  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  not  all  methods  of  taxation  are 
alike  effective  for  State  and  local  purposes,  but  that  the 
State  and  the  municipality  properly  form  separate  tax  areas, 
and  certain  taxes  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  each.  Centrali- 
zation in  tax  administration  has  progressed  pari  passu  with 
the  incorporation  of  this  principle  into  law. 

The  development  of  this  movement  toward  centralization 
will  properly  include  ( i )  a  discussion  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax,  which  reveals  three  distinct  periods  of  growth ;  (2) 
the  equalization  of  assessments,  and  (3)  the  special  tax  laws 
devised  in  more  recent  years.  The  central  control  of  local 
finances  is  confined  mainly  to  the  operation  of  the  inde- 
pendent treasury  act  and  the  tiniform  auditing  system. 

THE  GENERAL  PROPERTY  TAX 

The  first  period.  The  earliest  tax  laws  of  the  State  were 
adopted  from  the  territorial  laws,  which  were  in  turn  a  tran- 
script from  the  Kentucky  Code.*  There  was  no  provision 
for  a  general  valuation.  All  lands  were  divided  by  law 
into  three  grades ;  these  were  taxed  arbitrarily  at  rates  vary- 

*  Terriiorial  Lmwt,  1792,  p.  16. 
445]  75 
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ing  from  twenty  to  sixty  cents,  and  latterly  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  cents  on  each  one  hundred 
acres.  The  assessments  were  fixed  annually  by  the  General 
Assembly.  All  the  moneys  derived  from  the  tax  on  land 
were  paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

At  first  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  appointed  assessors 
and  collectors  in  each  county.  Later  this  court  appointed 
a  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  who  appointed  collectors 
and  had  final  jurisdiction  in  equalizing  assessments.  The 
county  treasurer  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  reported  semi-annually  to  the  county  commis- 


sioners.^ 


When  Ohio  became  a  State  the  county  was  made  a  more 
important  unit  of  taxation.  The  commissioners  were 
elected  for  three  years.  They  appointed  one  lister  to  list 
all  the  lands  in  the  county,  and  make  yearly  returns  to  the 
State  auditor.*  They,  at  their  discretion,  appointed  one 
county  collector,  or  permitted  each  township  to  elect  a  col- 
lector.' All  moneys  were  paid  by  the  collector  to  the  com- 
missioners. They  retained  their  capacity  as  a  Board  of 
Equalizers.  For  collecting  taxes  belonging  to  non-residents 
the  State  was  divided  into  six  districts,  the  General  Assem- 
bly electing  one  collector  for  each  district  annually.* 

Taxes  for  local  purposes  were  levied  on  town  lots  and 
buildings  according  to  appraised  value;  and  on  a  few  ani- 
mals, specified  by  law,  valued  at  definite  rates  per  head, 
without  appraisement;  and  by  license  taxes  on  business. 
The  county  commissioners  fixed  the  amount  of  the  license 
tax,  the  law  merely  prescribing  the  maximimi  and  minimum 
rates.  Peddlers'  licenses  were  issued  by  the  county  clerk, 
and  in  1822  the  entire  license  tax  was  taken  from  the  com- 
missioners and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Common  Pleas 

"  Territorial  Laws,  1796,  p.  107.  «  8  O.  ^,  c.  75. 

•4  a  z.,  p.  35.  *  8  a  z.,  c.  75. 
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Court/  Township  taxes  were  levied  by  the  township  trus- 
tees and  collected  by  township  collectors.  If  the  local  taxes 
did  not  suffice,  the  Legislature  annually  disbursed  the  State 
moneys  among-  the  counties. 

During  this  period  the  powers  of  the  State  auditor  over 
local  tax  administration  gradually  increased.  AH  dupli- 
cates and  lists  were  reported  to  him  by  the  county  officials. 
As  early  as  1809  the  State  auditor  recommended  that  all  the 
listing  of  lands  be  centralized  in  that  office.*  It  was  the 
rule  that  land  should  be  listed  by  the  owners.  But  no  pro- 
visions had  been  made  for  recording  transfers,  and  so  it 
came  about  that  many  lands  were  transferred  and  never 
listed.  More  frequently  the  land  remained  charged  to  the 
former  owner,  and  was  listed  as  delinquent  by  the  county 
listers.  This  naturally  wrought  confusion.  To  correct 
any  such  errors  in  the  listing  of  property  it  was  necessary 
to  journey  to  the  State  capital;  the  law  of  1820  remedied 
this.  Frequently  taxes  were  collected  from  former  owners 
after  transfer  had  been  made,  and  this  necessitated  the  re- 
funding of  large  sums  that  had  been  unjustly  collected. 
There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  listing  of  property  among 
the  several  counties,  nor  in  the  classifying  of  land,  nor  in 
the  making  of  returns.  To  remedy  these  defects  the  State 
auditor  was  empowered  to  refund  moneys  improperly  paid 
for  taxes,  to  enter  lands  upon  the  lists  not  returned  by  the 
proprietors,  to  prosecute  delinquent  collectors,  to  make  ab- 
stracts of  public  lands  as  they  became  subject  to  taxation 
for  the  first  time,  and  to  correct  all  duplicates.*  He  was 
later  made  the  sole  judge  as  to  errors  made  in  levies  on  land, 
and  empowered  to  correct  the  same,*  and  supervised  the 
making  of  county  duplicates.*  He  had  the  supervision  of 
the  district  collectors,  preparing  their  duplicates  and  receiv- 

*  20  O.  L.t  p.  40.  '  SifuUi  youmait  1S09,  p.  16,  ^%O.L^c  75. 

*  10  O.  /.,  c.  5.  *  15  O,  Z.,  c  60. 
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ing  their  annual  reports/  prosecuting  delinquent  district 
collectors,  as  well  as  delinquent  taxpayers,  and  acting  as  a 
district  equalizer.* 

The  plan  of  dividing  the  land  into  three  classes,  and  tax- 
ing each  class  at  a  fixed  rate,  proved  as  unsatisfactory  as  it 
was  arbitrary.  The  gathering  of  all  the  moneys  into  the 
State  treasury  and  redisbursing  them  to  the  various  counties 
proved  clumsy,  even  in  the  early  days  when  population  was 
sparse  and  business  not  complex.  The  relative  amount  of 
first  and  second  class  land  returned  gradually  diminished, 
for  property  owners  classified  their  land  as  low  as  possible. 
As  there  was  no  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  no  means 
were  at  hand  for  co-ordinating  the  values  of  different  coun- 
ties, great  hardship  and  injustice  resulted.  In  1824,  e.  g., 
the  State  taxes  levied  on  Hamilton  county,  in  which  Cin- 
cinnati is  located,  and  which  was  then  the  only  town  of  any 
size  in  the  State,  were  $2,080,  while  Athens  county,  a  purely 
agricultural  community,  paid  $2,142  on  land  of  the  same 
description.  Thus  even  a  general  tax  on  land  was  not 
equitably  levied. 

The  following  table  shows  the  diminution  in  the  relative 
amount  of  first  and  second  class  land  returned,  and  the  rate 
of  taxation  and  total  taxes  collected.  It  is  seen  that  first 
class  land,  located  mostly  in  the  towns,  and  the  most  fertile 
farming  r^ons,  paid  the  least  amount  of  the  entire  moneys 
collected. 
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The  fixed  assessments  upon  various  classes  of  personal 
property  proved  quite  as  arbitrary  as  the  tax  on  land.  All 
carriages  and  all  horses,  mules  and  certain  cattle  were  taxed 
alike,  regardless  of  their  real  value.  Petitions  poured  into 
the  Legislature  frcmi  all  parts  of  the  State  praying  for  the 
enactment  of  more  just  measures. 

The  second  period  was  inaugurated  in  1825.  Real  prop- 
erty remained  the  basis  of  the  tax.  Provision  was  made  for 
its  valuation  at  "  its  true  value  in  money."  Little  attempt 
was  made  to  reach  personal  property.  Merchants  and 
brokers  were  arranged  into  eight  classes  by  the  Conmion 
Pleas  judges,  according  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
and  a  definite  sum  was  assessed  upon  each  class.  This 
amounted  practically  to  a  license.  The  assessments  upon 
animals  subject  to  taxation  were  still  fixed  by  the  General 
Assembly  without  appraisement.  The  list  of  exempted 
property  was  very  large,  including  not  only  realty  used  for 
educational  and  religious  purposes,  but  until  1831  also  mills 
and  factories. 

The  county  officials  whose  duty  it  was  to  administer  these 
laws  were : 

I.  The  county  auditor.  This  office  was  created  in  1821, 
the  auditor  being  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.*  He 
has  become  the  principal  local  administrative  officer  in 
the  tax  system.  Many  of  the  functions  formerly  exercised 
by  the  county  commissioners  were  immediately  assumed  by 
him.  He  prepared  the  county  lists  of  lands  and  corrected 
the  township  lists.  He  settled  accounts  with  the  collectors, 
proceeding  against  any  delinquents;  prosecuted  all  delin- 
quent taxpayers,  sold  land  for  delinquent  taxes  and  made 
deeds  for  the  same,  reporting  all  such  sales  to  the  State 
auditor;  he  apportioned  the  taxes  among  the  townships  of 
his  county;*  he  sold  the  school  lands,  when  the  inhabitants 

» 19  o.  L^  c  62.  *2z  0. L,t p,  58. 
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of  a  county  so  directed;  collected  the  taxes  from  non-resi- 
dents, formerly  collected  by  the  district  collectors/  and  pros- 
ecuted all  violations  of  the  license  laws.' 

2.  The  county  treasurer,  who  in  1827  assumed  the  work 
of  collector.*  He  reported  to  the  State  auditor  through  the 
county  auditor. 

3.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  at  first  made  the 
list  of  merchants  and  brokers,*  this  duty  devolving  after- 
wards upon  the  assessor,  and  that  continued  to  grant  all 
licenses  to  ferryboat  owners,  tavern  keepers,  auctioneers, 
peddlers,  physicians  and  lawyers.* 

4.  The  county  assessor,  first  elected  in  1827,*  with  the 
power  to  appoint  township  assessors,  listed  and  assessed  all 
taxable  property. 

5.  The  county  commissioners  had  now  been  completely 
deprived  of  tax  administration,  excepting  as  they  formed, 
together  with  the  county  auditor  and  assessor,  a  coimty 
Board  of  Equalization.'  This  subject  will  be  developed  in 
a  later  section. 

The  township  tax  remained  under  the  charge  of  the  town- 
ship trustees. 

The  administrative  functions  of  the  State  auditor  were 
also  extended.  In  addition  to  his  former  duties  he  had 
complete  supervision  of  realty  owned  by  non-residents. • 
He  became  supervisor  of  insurance  companies  in  1830,*  and 
of  the  State  common  school  fund,  derived  from  the  sale  of 
school  lands. *•  All  taxes  paid  into  the  State  treasury  were 
listed  by  him,  and  he  furnished  every  county  auditor  and 
treasurer  with  a  copy  of  such  lists.  This  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  State  auditor  was  due  to  the  com- 

"ay  O.  Z.,  p.  32.  «29  O.  Z.,  p.  310.  *2$  O.L^  p.  73. 

« 23  a  A  p.  58.  *  29  o.  z.,  p.  310.  •  25  o.  L^  p.  21. 

'23  O,  L^  p.  58.  ^24  a  z.,  p.  19. 

•  28  o.  z.,  p.  43.  **24  a  z.,  p.  59. 
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pulsion  of  conditions.  This  was  fully  recognized  by  the 
State  officers.  In  1820  the  auditor  asked  that  all  local  tax 
officials  be  required  to  report  in  detail  to  him,  thus  ensuring 
in  the  tax  administration  "  harmony,  responsibility  and 
regularity."  *  The  reason  for  this  request  was  the  rapid 
growth  of  local  taxation  and  the  lack  of  provisions  "  for 
the  concentration  of  information  relative  to  the  sums  col- 
lected and  expended  for  county  and  township  purposes.'' 

Congress  had  granted  3  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  public  lands  to  the  State  for  improving  roads.  This 
was  usually  distributed  with  manifest  lack  of  system  among 
the  various  counties.  The  road  commissioners  were  an 
irresponsible  board,  and  the  Governor  in  his  message  of 
1819  complained  that  this  money  was  practically  wasted,^ 
and  recommended  that  a  centralized  control  be  exercised  over 
it.  The  auditor  the  following  year  reiterated  this  sugges- 
tion, adding  that  the  State  auditor  could  most  efficiently  act 
as  such  official.  This  was  never  done,  and  the  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  L^slature  for  improvement  of  roads, 
as  well  as  the  "  three  per  cent,  fund,"  remained  in  irrespon- 
sible hands. 

In  1839  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  financial  system  of 
the  State  was  made  to  the  L^slaturc  by  the  auditor.  "  It 
is  an  unfortunate  feature  of  our  whole  financial  system," 
recites  this  report,  "  that  upon  no  one  department  is  devolved 
either  the  ability  or  the  duty  of  presenting  in  one  document 
the  whole  character  and  condition  of  our  financial  affairs," 
and  this  lack  of  unity  in  the  reports  merely  reflected  the  lack 
of  centralized  control  in  the  respective  officers.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  State  auditor  be  made  the  administrative  head 
of  the  financial  department.  Half  a  century  elapsed  before 
this  was  done.  Indeed  at  this  period  a  new  financial  au- 
thority was  created,  "  The  Sinking  Fund  Commission,"  to 

>  Senali  ycurnai,  i8ao,  p.  12.         "  StnaU  Journal^  1819,  p.  12. 
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take  care  of  an  enormous  debt  that  had  been  contracted  for 
the  purpose  of  building  canals  and  turnpikes.  This  com- 
mission has  existed  from  its  initiation  as  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent board,  reporting  only  to  the  Legislature.  In  1851, 
however,  the  State  auditor  was  made  ex  o/Hcio  a  member 
thereof. 

The  act  of  1825  sought  to  equalize  the  tax  upon  land 
values.  It  did  not  attempt  to  reach  personal  property.  But 
as  the  State  developed  and  towns  multiplied  the  amount  of 
personal  property  rapidly  increased,  land  ceased  to  be  the 
principal  kind  of  property,  and  could  not  therefore  remain 
the  basis  of  an  equitable  tax  system. 

The  third  period  was  accordingly  inaugurated  in  1846.* 
"All  property,  real  and  personal,  money  and  credits,"  was 
made  subject  to  taxation.  Stringent  methods  for  the  listing 
and  appraising  of  personal  property  were  adopted.  As  this 
law  was  practically  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  1851, 
and  is  even  now  in  force,  I  will  state  its  provisions  in  the 
amended  forms,  as  they  are  enforced  at  the  present  time. 

Real  property  is  appraised  once  in  every  ten  years*  by 
appraisers  elected  in  each  ward  and  township.  The  State 
rate  is  fixed  by  the  Legislature  and  the  local  rate  by  the 
county  commissioners,  township  trustees  and  city  council. 

Personal  property  is  returned  annually.  Every  citizen 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  furnished  with  an  elaborate 
blanks  upon  which  he  must  list  all  personal  property  owned 
by  him  and  its  value.  This  report  is  made  under  oath  and 
handed  to  the  assessor.  If  any  person  refuses  or  neglects 
to  make  the  required  returns  the  assessor  makes  the  returns 

^44  O.JLfp.  85.  The  principal  revision  of  the  law  was  made  in  187S.  75 
O.  ILf  p.  436. 

*  From  1826  to  1846  the  legislature  anthorized  general  appraisements  by  special 
act  Six  such  appraisements  were  made  in  that  time.  From  1846  to  i860,  ap- 
praisements were  made  every  seven  years;  since  i860,  every  ten  years. 
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from  such  information  as  he  may  be  able  to  obtain,  or  from 
his  own  personal  knowledge.  All  corporations,  except  ex- 
press, telegraph,  telephone  and  railroad  companies,  are  re- 
quired to  make  return  of  all  their  personal  property  to  the 
auditor  of  the  county  in  which  their  business  is  located. 
The  taxes  are  collected  by  the  county  treasurer. 

The  county  auditor  has  general  supervision  of  county 
taxes  and  their  collection.  He  has  the  power  to  revise  the 
lists,  and  to  compel  attendance  before  him  of  any  one  sus- 
pected of  fraud  or  delinquency,  and  upon  being  convinced 
of  a  willingness  to  omit  property  for  returns  he  may  add  as 
a  penalty  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  of  the  property  found. 
If  he  thinks  personalty  undervalued,  he  has  limited  equaliz- 
ing power,  appeal  being  allowed  from  his  decision  to  the 
county  Board  of  Equalization.  He  supervises  the  listing 
of  all  property  and  compiles  the  "  grand  duplicate  "  for  these 
returns.  He  has  supervision  over  the  local  assessors,  and 
it  is  now  customary  for  these  to  secure  their  formal  instruc- 
tions from  him,  provision  being  made  for  this  procedure 
by  law.  He  can  inquire  into  the  manner  the  assessors  are 
prosecuting  their  work,  and  they  report  to  him  wedcly.  He 
has  power  to  add  realty  to  the  duplicates  in  the  interim  of  the 
decennial  appraisements,  and  to  have  the  same  appraised. 
All  sales  for  delinquent  taxes  remain  under  his  supervision. 

Since  1859  ^  ^U  bankers,  brokers  and  railroads  are  com- 
pelled to  report  annually  to  the  county  auditor.  In  the  case 
of  railroads  the  county  auditors  of  the  counties  through 
which  the  line  passes  constitute  a  Board  of  Appraisers  for 
the  railroad  property.  They  are  not  required  to  report  their 
proceedings  as  such  a  board  to  any  higher  authority,  and 
have  full  power  of  inquiry,  including  the  usual  right  to  sub- 
poena witnesses,  administer  oaths  and  take  depositions.  An 
appeal  from  their  decision  now  lies  to  the  State  Board  of 

•»56  az.,p.  175. 
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Appraisers  and  Assessors.  These  provisions  were  extended 
to  express  and  telegraph  companies  in  1878,*  the  auditor, 
in  case  of  the  latter  companies,  having  the  sole  power  to 
correct  returns,  appeal  being  allowed  to  the  county  Board 
of  Equalization.  The  auditor,  however,  is  a  member  of 
the  board. 

These  administrative  powers  have  been  augmented  by  the 
special  tax  laws  passed  in  recent  years;  these  will  be  enu- 
merated later.  Besides  these  general  supervisory  duties 
over  tax  administration,  the  county  auditor  was  given  im- 
portant powers  over  the  county  treasury  by  the  independent 
treasury  act  of  1858.*  No  money  could  be  drawn  from  the 
county  treasury,  except  for  State  purposes,  without  the 
written  order  of  the  county  auditor,  and,  together  with  the 
county  commissioners,  he  examined  the  treasury  quarterly. 
This  provision  was  altered  in  1869,  lessening  the  restriction 
concerning  the  drawing  of  money  from  the  treasury  and 
authorizing  examinations  semi-annually.* 

Thus  the  county  auditor  has  gradually  evolved  into  an 
important  administrative  officer  in  the  execution  of  the 
general  tax  laws.  The  other  officers  entrusted  with  tax 
duties  are  subordinate  to  him,  the  assessors  being  directly 
under  his  control,  and  the  treasurer  subject  to  his  examining 
power.  The  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  so  important 
as  tax  administrators  in  the  first  period,  have  now  no  other 
tax  power  than  that  of  fixing  the  county  levy  and  sitting 
as  a  Board  of  Equalization. 

Centralization  is  as  evident  in  the  increased  powers  of  the 
State  auditor.  He  receives  all  returns  from  the  county 
auditors,  and  his  directing  authority  over  them  not  only 
includes  the  transmission  of  forms  for  their  reports,  but  he 
can  revise  their  returns  and  order  a  re-valuation,  or  an  ex- 
amination into  any  details  he  may  see  fit  to  question.     He 

>  75  O.  Z.,  p.  436.  «  55  O,  Z.,  p.  44.  •  71  a  A  p.  137- 
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prepares  the  State  duplicates  and  transmits  instructions  to 
county  auditors  for  the  decennial  appraisement  of  realty. 
He  apportions  the  State  taxes  amongst  the  various  counties 
and  notifies  the  county  auditors  of  their  counties'  share. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization,  and  his 
instructions  and  advice,  though  not  obligatory  upon  the 
board,  are  usually  very  influential  in  determining  their 
decisions. 

Ohio  has  had  the  usual  experience  with  the  general  prop- 
erty tax.  The  law  utterly  fails  to  reach  personal  property. 
Though  all  the  processes  known  to  the  courts  are  open  to 
the  tax  officials,  yet  they  are  not  adequate  to  compel  a  man 
to  be  honest  in  listing  his  personal  property.  The  law  is 
constantly  evaded.  It  seems  to  be  expected  of  a  man  of 
large  possessions  that  he  submit  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
wealth  to  taxation.  The  tax  commission  of  1893  found 
that  "  intangible  property  pays  but  9.4  per  cent,  of  the  taxes 
of  the  State,"  and  that  "  tangible  property  is  grossly  under- 
valued." ^ 

The  fault,  however,  lies  not  entirely  in  inefficient  admin- 
istration. It  is  simply  impossible  to  reach  intangible  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  taxation  by  means  of  a  general  tax. 
The  details  of  the  Ohio  laws  are  on  the  whole  probably  as 
well  administered  as  are  the  laws  in  other  States.  The  fal- 
lacy lies  in  the  theory  underlying  the  law,  that  citizens  will 
actively  co-operate  with  the  State  in  the  enforcement  of  tax 
measures. 

In  order  to  meet  these  weaknesses  the  State  has  practically 
separated  the  two  kinds  of  property  for  tax  purposes.  To 
reach  intangible  property  new  laws  have  been  enacted.* 
To  cure  its  inequality  the  realty  tax  has  virtually  been 

*  Repsrl  of  the  Tax  Commissiomr  of  Ohio,  pp.  69,  70. 

*  Vide  infra. 
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assigned  to  county  and  municipal  purposes.  The  inequality 
in  this  tax  has  been  in  large  measure  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
present  system  of  equalization.  Appraisements  taken  at 
intervals  of  ten  years  cannot  register  the  gradual  shifting  in 
values,  because  land  values  change  a  great  deal  in  a  decade, 
especially  in  cities.  Again,  the  greater  the  interval  between 
appraisements,  the  more  difficult  the  task  of  equalization. 
And  no  realty  tax,  even  if  confined  to  a  small  area,  can  be 
equitable  if  efficient  equalization  is  not  provided.  In  Ohio 
equalization  is  inefficient.  The  boards  of  equalization  pro- 
vided are  too  clumsy,  the  tax  area  too  large,  and  the  interval 
between  appraisements  too  great. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  general 
property  tax.  It  is  evident  that  the  growth  in  population, 
especially  urban  population,  has  been  much  more  rapid  than 
the  increase  in  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  reveals. 
The  value  of  personalty  has  never  been  even  one-half  that 
of  the  realty.  The  appraisements  in  the  more  recent  years 
have  not  augmented  the  totals  as  much  as  these  of  the  earlier 
period. 
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EQUALIZATION 

There  are  three  sets  of  equah'zation  boards,  corresponding 
to  the  three  most  important  administrative  units,  the  State, 
the  county  and  the  city. 

The  State  boards  comprise  the  decennial  board,  composed 
of  one  member  elected  from  each  senatorial  district  and  the 
State  auditor,  and  the  annual  State  board  for  equalizing 
bank  and  railroad  property,  composed  of  the  State  auditor, 
State  treasurer  and  Attorney-General.  The  county  boards 
are;  the  annual  board,  composed  of  the  county  commissioners 
and  the  auditor,  and  the  decennial  board,  the  same  as  the 
annual  board,  including  the  county  surveyor.  The  city 
boards  are  also  annual  and  decennial.  Their  organization 
depends  upon  the  size  of  the  city.  Usually  they  comprise 
the  county  auditor  and  six  members  elected  by  the  council. 

There  is  no  degree  of  centralization  apparent  in  the  his- 
tory of  these  boards,  excepting  that  now  local  boards  are 
considered  "  mere  supervising  assessors  of  property,"  *  sub- 
ject to  the  reviewing  power  of  the  State  board. 

The  system  of  equalizing  assessments  has  proved  quite  as 
unsatisfactory  as  has  the  general  property  tax.  The  State 
board  is  bulky;  it  meets  only  once  in  ten  years,  and  values 
change  appreciably  in  that  period,  especially  in  cities.  Po- 
litical log-rolling  always  is  manifest,  and  rarely  has  there 
been  a  general  increase  in  the  total  appraised  value;  in  recent 
years  none.  The  board  seems  to  devote  its  time  to  the 
reduction  of  assessed  values  rather  than  to  their  equaliza- 
tion. The  most  serious  defect,  however,  is  the  lack  of 
powers.  Usually  these  are  defined  by  specific  legislation, 
although  the  board  is  created  by  the  general  tax  law.  Par- 
cels of  realty  have  never  been  equalized.  Either  an  entire 
county  or  municipality  must  be  taken  as  a  unit,  and  the 

•  youmal  State  Board  0/ Equalisation^  1880,  p.  158. 
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board  can  raise  or  lower  the  aggr^;ate  in  such  unit  by  add- 
ing or  deducting  such  per  cent,  as  they  think  equitable. 
They  may  lower  or  raise  the  aggr^^ate  returns  of  the  State 
after  the  individual  counties  have  been  equalized.  This 
usually  entails  the  only  severe  struggle.  The  law  fixes  the 
maximum  per  cent,  of  such  aggregate  additions  or  deduc- 
tions. In  1870  it  was  only  one  per  cent.,  and  the  board 
memorialized  the  L^islature  to  increase  this,  because  they 
thought  that  the  81  per  cent,  increase  in  State  valuations 
during  the  preceding  decade  represented  a  greatly  inflated 
value,  and  that  the  aggregate  returns  should  be  considerably 
lessened  to  equalize  the  values  between  counties  that  had  not 
returned  excessive  valuations  and  those  that  had.*  The 
Legislature  extended  the  limit  to  12^^  per  cent.,  where  it 
has  remained. 

The  State  auditor  furnishes  the  board  with  maps,  statis- 
tics and  any  other  information  desired.  The  board  has 
several  times  asked  for  an  extension  of  powers,  and  the 
Governors  have  at  various  times  shown  the  inadequacy  of 
the  board  because  of  its  unwieldy  size  ^  and  of  its  limited 
powers. 

An  important  step  toward  centralization  in  city  equaliza- 
tion was  taken  by  the  last  Legislature  in  providing  a  board 
of  review  for  equalizing  real  and  personal  property.  When- 
ever a  county  auditor  makes  application  for  such  a  board 
for  any  municipal  corporation  in  his  county,  the  State  board 
of  appraisers  and  assessors  for  railroads  and  banks  are  to 
appoint  three  citizens,  freeholders  of  the  city,  and  not  more 
than  two  of  the  same  political  party,  to  act  as  a  board  of 
equalization  for  that  municipality.  The  appointment  is  for 
five  years,  and  a  salary,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty 

'  Journal  State  Board  of  EqualiMation^  pp.  26-7. 

'There  are  thirty-eight  senatorial  districts  in  the  State.    Vide  also  Covernor^i 
Message t  1900. 
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dollars  a  month,  is  determined  upon  by  the  county  commis- 
sioners, and  though  this  is  a  city  board,  their  pay  is  drawn 
from  the  coimty  treasury.  The  county  auditor  is  secretary 
of  the  board,  and  must  be  present  at  each  meeting,  receiving 
five  dollars  a  day  for  this  extra  labor.  This  board  of  review 
takes  the  place  and  has  the  powers  of  the  former  annual  and 
decennial  city  boards  under  any  or  all  the  laws  now  in  force 
for  municipalities.  The  board  continues  in  session  through- 
out the  year,  but  the  State  Board  of  Assessors  and  Ap- 
praisers has  the  power  to  fix  a  time  limit  within  which  the 
work  must  be  completed.  The  State  board  also  may  remove^ 
at  their  discretion,  any  member  from  the  local  board. 
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SPECIAL  TAX  LAWS 

The  Liquor  Tax.  The  gathering  of  revenue  has  become 
a  secondary  object  in  the  liquor  license.  The  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  restrict  the  traffic.  This  differentiates  the  liquor 
tax  from  the  other  sources  of  revenue  enumerated  under  this 
division.  Previous  to  181 8  the  county  commissioners 
granted  tavern  licenses.  In  that  year  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  was  given  the  power.  ^  The  tax  was  collected  with 
the  other  county  taxes,  and  was  devoted  to  local  needs.  A 
local  option  law,  passed  in  1847,  ^"^  meant  to  apply  to  only 
ten  named  counties  of  the  State,  was  repealed  the  following 
year,^  and  the  liquor  tax  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Probate  Judge  until  1883,*  when  a  general  license  law  was 
passed.  The  county  auditor  made  a  special  duplicate  for 
this  tax,  and  he,  together  with  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
was  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  the  act.  The  license 
fee  was  two  hundred  dollars  a  year,  distributed  between  the 
county  and  city  funds.  The  law  was  amended  in  1886,  its 
provisions  being  made  more  stringent.*  In  1888  the  tax  was 
raised  to  $250  a  year,**  and  two-tenths  per  cent  of  the  tax 
was  reserved  for  the  State  treasury.  In  1896  it  was  again 
raised  to  $350  a  year,*  and  a  redistribution  made,  and  in 
1900  it  was  applied  to  buffet  cars  running  in  the  State.  ^ 

Several  local  option  laws  have  been  passed  in  recent  years; 
the  most  important  one  was  enacted  in  1897.* 

The  effort  to  tax  personal  property  has  resulted  in  the 
enactment  of  numerous  laws  that  reach  the  individual  indi- 
rectly, either  through  an  assessment  upon  collateral  inherit- 
ance or  through  the  profits  of  corporations. 

A  final  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  secure  adequate 
returns  from  individuals  in  the  passage  of  the 

■16  O.  £.,p.  44.-  *45  ^•■^»p.  39'  'So  a  Z.,  p.  164. 

•83  O,  L.,  p.  157.  ^^S  O.  L^  p.  116.  •pa  O.  L^  p.  79. 

» 95  a  Z.,  p,  564.  'ps  O.  Z.,  p.  87. 
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DELINQUENT  TAX  OR  INQUISITOR  LAW 

This  singular  and  stringent  measure  was  enacted  in  1888.* 
It  had  previously  been  in  force  as  a  local  measure  in  Cincin- 
nati *  since  1880,  and  in  Cuyahoga,  Lucas  and  Franklin 
counties  (containing  the  cities  of  Cleveland,  Toledo  and 
Columbus)  since  1885.*  The  law  empowers  the  county 
commissioners,  county  auditor  and  county  treasurer,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  "  when  they  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  not  been  a  full  return  of  property  within  the  county 
for  taxation,  to  employ  any  person  to  make  inquiry  and  fur- 
nish the  county  auditor  the  facts  as  to  any  omission  of  prop- 
erty for  taxation,  and  the  evidence  necessary  to  authorize 
him  to  subject  to  taxation  any  property  improperly  omitted 
from  the  tax  duplicate."  This  officer  is  called  the  tax  in- 
quisitor, and  his  pay  is  not  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  he  actually  turns  into  the  county  treasury,  except  in 
the  four  counties  named,  where  he  may  receive  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

The  inquisitor  has  the  usual  powers  for  examining  wit- 
nesses, and  acts  as  prosecutor  in  all  cases  of  delinquency, 
placing  the  testimony  before  the  auditor,  who  decides  each 
case.  If  the  delinquent  refuses  the  inquisitor's  summons, 
the  auditor  requests  the  Probate  Judge  to  issue  process,  but 
even  in  such  instances  the  auditor  determines  what  sums 
shall  be  placed  on  the  duplicate.  The  auditor  is  thus  the 
final  judge,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  law  depends  upon  his 
rulings  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  activity  of  the  tax  spy. 
A  commission  of  five  per  cent,  of  all  the  mcHieys  thus  col- 
lected is  paid  to  him.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has 
ruled  that  the  inquisitor  can  compel  the  auditor  to  act  upon 
information  furnished  by  him.*     This  is  in  reality  the  only 

*  89  a  Z.,  p.  170.  «77  aZ.,p.2P4.  '8a  a  ^,  p.  152. 

*  State  vs.  Critet,  48  O.  S.,  p.  142. 
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new  function  the  law  adds  to  the  State  tax  system,  as  the 
act  of  1 861  authorized  the  auditor  and  assessors  to  compel 
testimony  of  all  delinquents  before  a  regular  law  court,* 
and  it  had  been  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
that  under  this  act  even  the  cashier  of  a  bank  may  be  sum- 
moned and  compelled  to  testify  and  to  bring  his  books  to 
show  the  individual  deposits  in  the  bank.*  Perhaps  one 
reason  why  this  power  was  not  more  frequently  exercised 
by  the  auditor  was  because  the  office  is  elective,  and  the 
official  would  not  seek  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  formidable 
constituents. 

There  is  no  greater  d^^ree  of  centralization  in  the  in- 
quisitor system  than  in  the  former  methods  of  reaching 
delinquents.  In  practice  the  system  has  reached  the  dead 
level  of  mortgage  hunting;  unrecorded  personalty  is  not 
found.  The  practical  result  is  that  a  function  that  should 
be  performed  by  the  auditor  is  shifted  upon  an  additional 
officer. 

Under  State  supervision  the  measure  might  be  more  effi- 
cient. Local  political  influences  would  then  be  less  potent. 
At  present  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  tax  on  intangible 
personalty  is  derived  from  the  inquisitor's  efforts,  a  ridicu- 
lous sum  considered  in  the  light  of  the  relative  returns  of 
personalty  and  realty. 

THE  COLLATERAL  INHERITANCE  TAX 

This  tax  was  inaugurated  in  1903,*  and  makes  all  estates 
above  the  sum  of  $10,000  that  do  not  descend  to  a  direct 
heir  liable  to  a  tax  of  3%  per  cent,  of  their  value.  The 
Probate  Judge  appoints  three  appraisers,  who  report  to  him 

'  58  o.  z.,  p.  47. 

*  First  Nationml  Bsnk  of  Yonngstown  vs,  Aaditor  Mahoning  County,  xo6  C/.  S^ 
*90  O.  L^  p.  14. 
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the  value  of  the  property  and  the  amount  liable  to  the  tax. 
The  Probate  Judge  reports  semi-annually  to  the  county 
auditor  the  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  court  that 
has  become  subject  to  the  tax.  A  direct  inheritance  tax, 
passed  in  1898,  was  declared  unconstitutional  the  following- 
year. 

These  laws  are  primarily  local  in  their  administration 
and  effect,  the  county  auditor  exercising  considerable  admin- 
istrative authority  in  each  case. 

Beginning  in  1889,  a  series  of  laws  were  enacted  attempt- 
ing to  adjust  tax  methods  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  body  of 
property  had  become  corporate.  The  basis  of  industry  had 
shifted  from  the  individual  to  the  corporation,  while  the 
basis  of  taxation  has  remained  the  individual.  These  taxes 
were  in  the  nature  of  fees,  franchise  taxes  and  excise  taxes. 
In  1902  they  were  all  gathered  into  two  measures.  They 
are  administered  by  State  officers. 


THE  EXCISE  TAX  * 


This  statute  embraces  in  its  operation  the  following  cor- 
porations: electric  light;  gas,  natural  gas  companies;  pipe 
lines,  water  works ;  street,  suburban  or  interurban  railways ; 
express,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies ;  messenger  and 
signal  companies;  union  depot  companies;  railroad  com- 
panies. These  are  to  report,  under  oath,  annually  to  the 
State  Auditor.  The  report  is  to  set  forth  the  nature  of  the 
company,  the  names  and  addresses  of  its  officers,  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  Ohio  and  their  addresses;  if  express  com- 
pany, the  gross  receipts  of  each  agent  in  Ohio,  and  of  the 
entire  company  outside  of  the  State;  if  a  telephone  or  tele- 
graph company,  the  gross  receipts  of  each  office  in  the  State, 
and  of  the  entire  company ;  if  a  railroad  wholly  within  the 
State,  its  gross  earnings ;  if  partly  within  the  State,  the  gross 

*95  o.L. 
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earnings  ot  the  entire  line,  with  total  mileage  and  mileage 
in  the  State;  if  a  street,  suburban  or  interurban  railway,  the 
gross  receipts,  and  if  doing  business  outside  of  Ohio,  the 
gross  receipts  and  total  mileage  and  mileage  within  the 
State;  all  other  companies,  the  gross  receipts  of  business 
done  in  Ohio ;  and  such  other  facts  as  the  auditor  may  require. 

These  returns  are  laid  before  the  State  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers and  Assessors,  composed  of  the  State  Auditor  as 
chairman,  State  Treasurer,  Attorney-General  and  Secretary 
of  State. 

This  board  can  compel  attendance  of  witnesses  and  ex- 
amine them  under  oath,  can  order  officers  of  any  company 
to  appear  and  bring  the  company's  books,  and  may  impose 
very  heavy  penalties,  designated  by  law,  upon  all  delin- 
quents. The  board  reviews  its  own  findings  "  as  it  may 
see  fit."  It  determines  the  gross  receipts  of  each  company, 
upon  which  the  auditor  imposes  a  tax  of  one  per  cent. 


THE  FRANCHISE  TAX  * 


Every  corporation  for  profit  organized  under  the  laws  of 
Ohio  is  compelled  to  report  annually  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  report  is  to  set  forth,  among  other  things,  the 
authorized  capital  stock  and  par  value  of  each  share,  the 
amount  of  capital  stock  subscribed,  issued  and  paid  up. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  to  collect  a  fee  of  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  upon  the  '^subscribed  or  issued  or  outstanding 
capital  stock."  The  tax  is  not  to  be  less  than  ten  dollars  in 
any  case. 

Every  foreign  corporation  organized  for  profit,  and  doing 
business  in  the  State,  reports  in  addition  the  value  of  the 
property  used  in  Ohio,  and  a  similar  tax  is  collected  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  capital  used  in  the  State. 

'  95  ^-  A  p.  iH' 
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Corporations  not  for  profit  are  also  required  to  report 
annually,  but  no  tax  is  imposed. 

Besides  the  above  taxes  many  companies  are  required  to 
pay  annual  fees/  These  are  applied  to  the  maintenance  of 
central  bureaus  of  supervision,  e.  g.,  the  office  of  Fire  Mar- 
shal and  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance  are  maintained 
by  insurance  company  fees. 

The  reason  why  these  fees  and  the  franchise  tax  are  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  of  State  instead  of  the  auditor  is 
because  all  articles  of  incorporation  are  issued  by  him,  and 
in  his  office  is  kept  a  list  of  all  corporations  in  the  State.  He 
reports  monthly  to  the  auditor.  The  corporations  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  may 
appeal  to  the  auditor,  Attorney-General  and  Treasurer,  who 
act  as  a  sort  of  equalizing  board. 

All  corporations  that  pay  an  excise  tax  are  exempt  from 
this  act,  as  are  all  that  are  required  to  fill  out  special  reports. 
These  latter  are  insurance  companies,  building  and  loan 
associations,  fraternal  insurance  companies  and  banks. 

Insurance  companies  and  fraternal  insurance  orders  are 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  State  Insurance  CommissicMier, 
and  pay  heavy  fees  for  the  support  of  that  department 
Building  and  loan  associations  are  likewise  controlled  from 
a  central  office,  and  pay  an  excise  tax  upon  their  capital 
stock. 

The  Constitution  of  1852  provided  special  means  for 
taxing  banks ;  they  are  placed  under  strict  State  surveillance. 

As  noted,  the  gradual  separation  of  the  State  from  the 
municipality,  as  a  tax  unit,  is  very  apparent.  The  more 
recent  laws  have  tended  toward  this  segregation.  Real 
estate  has  become  the  basis  of  local  revenue,  while  the  fran- 
chise and  excise  taxes  produce  the  greater  part  of  the  State's 
income. 

1  Vid,  Revisid  StatuUs  Ohio,  sect.  i4Sa. 
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The  last  installment  on  the  funded  debt  of  the  State  is 
due  in  1903.  When  this  has  been  cancelled  the  State  author- 
ities expect  the  corporation  tax,  delinquent  tax,  liquor  tax, 
and  collateral  inheritance  tax  to  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
annual  State  budget.  Then  all  of  the  taxes  collected  from 
realty  will  remain  in  the  counties  wherein  they  are  levied. 
This  will  remove  one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the 
general  property  tax,  for  the  smaller  the  tax  area,  the  easier 
the  problem  of  equalization.  But  this  isolation  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, as  a  sq)arate  tax  entity,  has  not  checked  the  ten- 
dency toward  centralization,  for  the  State  Auditor  has  super- 
visory powers,  not  alone  over  the  various  special  taxes,  but 
over  the  general  property  tax,  and  the  new  uniform  audit- 
ing system  *  places  him  at  once  at  the  head  of  municipal  tax 
administration. 

Every  step  in  the  disintegration  of  the  general  property 
tax  stands  out  clearly.  At  first  there  was  no  attempt  at 
valuation ;  then  land  only  was  assessed,  and  finally  all  prop- 
erty was  levied  upon  according  to  its  money  value.  This 
proved  effective  only  for  such  property  as  could  be  found 
by  the  assessor.  As  intangible  property  increased  in  im- 
portance the  inequalities  resulting  from  the  law  became  more 
glaring.  The  powers  of  the  tax  officials  were  multiplied, 
but  they  failed  to  find  the  concealed  property. 

Before  abandoning  the  antiquated  method,  however,  one 
more  attempt  was  made  to  compel  individuals  to  place  their 
personal  property  upon  the  tax  lists,  and  a  system  of  rigorous 
tax  inquisition  was  inaugurated.  It  proved  futile  from  the 
first.  The  tax  on  corporations,  levied  in  various  forms, 
remains  the  only  successful  method  of  reaching  personal 
property  for  tax  purposes. 

*  yid.  su/ra,,  p.  90. 
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CENTRAL  CONTROL  OVER  LOCAL  FINANCE 

Besides  the  duties  of  State  officers,  as  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  a  large  measure  of  central  control  has  arisen 
from  two  acts.  The  first  of  these  is  The  Independent  Treas- 
ury Act  of  1858.^  Previous  to  this  time  the  State  moneys 
had  been  loaned  to  various  banks  or  been  deposited  in  the 
several  county  treasuries  of  the  State.  It  was  now  declared 
that  the  office  of  the  State  Treasurer  should  be  the  place  of 
deposit  for  all  the  State  moneys,  and  the  office  of  the  county 
treasurer  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  county  funds.  A  comp- 
troller of  the  treasury  was  appointed,  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  "  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  full  and  perfect 
system  of  accountability  among  the  officers  of  the  fiscal 
department."  His  duty  was  practically  that  of  a  treasurer. 
He  collected  all  claims  of  the  State.  No  money  could  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  except  on  his  draft,  drawn  in  favor 
of  the  State  treasury,  on  the  person  making  the  payment, 
and  no  money  could  be  drawn  out  of  the  State  treasury 
except  on  the  warrant  of  the  Auditor  of  State,  drawn  upon 
the  treasurer  and  countersigned  by  the  comptroller.  Direct 
appropriations  by  the  Legislature  were  excepted  from  this 
clause.  The  comptroller  had  under  supervision  the  securi- 
ties deposited  in  the  treasury  by  the  banking  companies  of 
the  State  as  collateral  guaranty  for  the  redemption  of  their 
circulation.  He  received  and  destroyed  their  mutilated 
notes  and  issued  new  blank  notes  for  registration  and  cir- 
culation. 

The  auditor  and  comptroller  examined  the  treasury  quar- 
terly, and  reported  to  the  Governor,  the  Governor  in  turn 
being  empowered  to  appoint,  at  his  option,  an  accountant 
to  examine  the  books  of  the  treasurer,  auditor  and  ccMnp- 
troller.  The  provisions  regulating  the  manner  of  payments^ 
vouchers,  keeping  of  books  and  similar  subjects  were  very 

»55  az.,p.44< 
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explicit.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  measure  was  an  em- 
bezzling treasurer.  The  partial  cause  of  its  repeal  in  1876  * 
was  an  embezzling  comptroller.  The  principal  reason,  how- 
ever, was  the  inutility  of  the  office.  It  made  very  ciunber- 
some  the  least  details  of  business  with  the  State,  and  led  to 
much  annoyance.  The  comptroller  became  practically  a 
duplicate  auditor.  The  Governor's  message  in  1863  stated 
that  "no  practical  good  results  from  maintaining  this  office." 
Auditors  continually  complained  that  the  machinery  of  State 
finance  was  too  complicated,  and  that  there  were  too  many 
officers.  The  office  of  comptroller  practically  d^enerated 
into  that  of  State  House  Commissioner,  whose  duties  were 
transferred  to  the  comptroller  in  1871.*  His  reports  had 
dwindled  to  mere  summaries  of  the  auditor's  annual  state- 
ments, and  the  examination  of  the  treasury  was  purely 
perfunctory. 

Upon  the  abolition  of  the  office  the  auditor  became  "  the 
chief  accounting  officer  of  the  State,"  and  his  duties  were 
thus  defined :  "  He  shall  keep  in  his  office  full  and  accurate 
accounts  of  all  moneys,  bonds,  stocks,  securities  and  other 
property  and  effects  paid  into  or  deposited  in  the  State 
treasury,  and  of  all  moneys,  bonds,  stocks,  seairities,  prop- 
erty and  effects  paid  out  of  or  drawn  and  transferred  from 
the  State  treasury,  and  manage  and  direct  all  negotiations 
and  correspondence  concerning  the  same."  He  is  to  keep 
accurate  account  of  all  appropriations  made  by  law,  and  of 
moneys  drawn  to  meet  the  same.  No  money  can  be  taken 
from  the  treasury  except  on  his  warrant.  His  books  should 
show  at  all  times  the  exact  status  of  the  treasury,  and  together 
with  the  treasurer,  with  whom  he  compares  statements 
wedcly,  he  reports  quarterly  to  the  Governor.  The  extent 
to  which  this  has  transferred  to  the  auditor  the  control  of 
the  State's  finances  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  treasurer 

>  73  a  /«,  p.  79.  « 68  a  z^  p.  loi. 
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has  practically  ceased  to  make  an  annual  rq)ort,  his  state- 
ment merely  including  the  totals  of  the  exhaustive  r^ort 
required  of  the  auditor.* 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  had  the  power  to  appoint 
accountants  to  examine  the  county  treasuries  at  his  pleasure. 
This  power  was,  however,  rarely  used.  When  the  office 
was  abolished  the  State  Auditor  was  given  the  power  to 
examine  the  county  treasuries  upcm  ccmiplaint  being  made 
by  the  county  commissioners  or  county  auditor.  This  is 
in  practice  a  very  great  check  upon  the  local  treasuries,  and 
cases  of  such  examinations  are  frequent. 

St;  .     .,  . 

THE  UNIFORM  AUDITING  SYSTEM 

By  far  the  greatest  step  taken  toward  centralized  admin- 
istration in  financial  matters,  and  one  of  the  most  marked 
instances  of  centralization  in  the  State's  history,  is  the  uni- 
form auditing  act  passed  by  the  last  General  Assembly,* 

This  act  creates  a  bureau  of  inspection  and  supervision 
of  public  officers,  with  the  Auditor  of  State  ex  officio  at  its 
head.  The  auditor  appoints  not  over  three  deputies,  no 
more  than  two  of  them  to  belong  to  the  same  political  party, 
and  one  clerk.  The  deputies  receive  a  salary  of  $2,000  a 
year  and  their  necessary  expenses.  The  clerk  receives  $1,500 
a  year.  The  auditor  shall  "  formulate,  prescribe  and  install 
a  system  of  accounting  and  reporting  that  shall  be  uniform 
for  every  public  office  and  every  public  account  of  the  same 
class,"  and  shall  show  all  the  details  of  all  the  transactions 
constmimated  in  the  office. 

Sq)arate  accounts  are  to  be  kept  for  every  appropriation 

^U^n  the  Bute  Tretturer  were  laid  the  dtttiet  of  State  Statistician  in  iSya. 
He  it  alio  at  the  head  of  the  State  board  of  elections,  and  the  compiling  of  statis- 
tics and  election  returns  are  his  principal  duties.  As  a  fiscal  oflicer,  his  position 
is  reduced  to  that  of  custodian  of  the  public  funds. 

•95  O.L,,p.  511. 
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and  fund,  showing  in  detail  how  such  funds  were  used. 
Separate  accounts  are  also  to  be  kept  for  every  ptd}Iic  service 
industry,  "  which  shall  show  the  true  and  entire  cost,  the 
ownership  and  operation  thereof,  the  amount  collected  annu- 
ally by  general  or  special  taxation  for  services  rendered  to 
the  public,  and  the  amount  and  character  of  the  services 
rendered  therefor,  and  the  amount  collected  annually  front 
private  users,  if  any,  for  services  rendered  to  them,  and  the 
amount  and  character  of  services  rendered  therefor." 

Every  taxing  body  and  public  institution  of  the  State  is 
required  to  report  to  the  State  Auditor  such  accounts  and 
statistics  as  he  may  demand.  This  report  shall  contain  a 
full  statement  of  every  public  service  industry  owned  and 
operated  by  municipalities,  a  statement  of  the  debt,  of  every 
taxing  body  showing  the  purpose  for  which  the  debt  was 
created  and  what  provisions  are  made  for  its  payment. 

"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  public  officer  and  employee 
to  keep  all  accounts  of  his  office  in  the  form  prescribed,  and 
to  make  all  reports  required  by  the  Auditor  of  State." 

Every  collector  of  public  revenues  is  required  to  report 
once  every  day  to  the  depository  of  funds  in  his  city  or 
county. 

After  the  bureau  has  established  its  system  the  auditor 
shall  appoint  additional  assistants  to  administer  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act.  These  are  termed  State  examiners,  and 
receive  five  dollars  a  day  and  expenses. 

The  auditor,  deputy  inspectors  and  examiners  have  the 
power  "  to  examine  into  all  financial  affairs  of  every  public 
office  and  officer,  and  shall  make  such  an  examination  at 
least  once  every  year."  It  pr^cribed  that  this  examination 
shall  be  thorough,  and  the  examining  officers  have  the  power 
to  call  witnesses  and  administer  oaths.  Each  examination 
is  reported  forthwith  to  the  State  Auditor. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  bureau  is 
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levied  upon  the  counties  and  municipalities  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  The  Auditor  of  State  is  empowered  to 
levy  and  collect  each  corporation's  share 

This  law  practically  centralizes  the  administration  of  State 
finances  in  the  State  Auditor,  and  gives  him  firm  contrd 
over  the  local  finances.  The  system  has  not  yet  been  per- 
fected, and  will  not  be  in  operation  until  1903. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  State  has  developed  a  fixed 
system  of  taxation  and  finance.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
great  economic  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  the 
century.  There  is,  however,  manifest  a  distinct  tendency 
toward  the  localization  of  the  realty  tax  and  the  centraliza- 
tion of  the  personalty  tax.  The  latter  takes  upon  itself  more 
and  more  the  form  of  a  tax  upon  corporations  rather  than 
upon  individuals.  Through  all  the  mutations  that  have 
resulted  from  the  State's  effort  to  establish  an  equitable  and 
stated  system  of  taxation  there  has  been  a  constant  and 
gradually  increasing  tendency  toward  centralization  in 
finance  administration  in  every  department  excepting  that 
of  equalization,  and  in  this  practically  no  change  has  been 
made  since  the  first  State  Board  of  Equalization  was  author- 
ized. The  county  auditor  has  developed  into  the  principal 
local  tax  administrator,  and  the  State  Auditor  has  evolved 
into  a  powerful  supervisor  of  the  State's  finances,  and  now 
oversees  the  financial  methods  of  every  county  and  town- 
ship, city  and  village  and  school  district  in  the  State.  He 
is  at  present  the  most  important  administrative  officer  in  the 
State. 


CHAPTER  III 

CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS 

POOR  LAWS 

Under  the  territorial  regime  the  justices  of  the  peace 
nominated  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  "  two  substan- 
tial inhabitants "  in  every  township  as  overseers  of  the 
poor.  These  overseers  ncmiinated  their  own  successors. 
They  could,  with  the  consent  of  two  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  county,  levy  an  assessment,  limited  by  law,  for  the 
support  of  the  poor ;  could  contract  with  private  parties  for 
the  keeping  of  the  paupers ;  on  receiving  the  consent  of  two 
justices  of  the  peace  they  could  apprentice  the  poor  children, 
and  could  remove  any  persons  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge  who  had  not  yet  attained  l^al  settlement. 

The  records  of  the  overseers  were  audited  annually  by 
three  men  selected  at  the  annual  township  meeting.  This 
committee  also  fixed  the  compensation  of  the  overseers. 
The  overseers  were  also  under  the  supervision  of  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  who  could  commit  them  to  jail  for  malfeas- 
ance.* 

These  provisions  remained  in  force  until  1805,  when  the 
overseers  were  elected,  and  reported  all  needy  cases  to  the 
township  trustees,  upon  whose  warrants  alone  the  overseers 
could  grant  relief.  The  township  meeting  voted  the  neces- 
sary taxes.* 

In  1 81 6  the  Governor  recommended  that  the  poor,  instead 

'  Laws  o/tki  NortkweU  Territory^  1796,  p.  107.  *  3  a  Z.,  p.  272. 
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of  being  a  township  charge,  beonne  a  county  charge,  and 
that  the  custom  of  fanning  out  the  poor  be  abandoned,  eadi 
county  to  provide  a  poor  house/ 

Accordingly  it  was  provided  that  the  county  commis- 
sioners might  build  a  poor  house,  and  appoint  a  board  of 
seven  directors  to  have  the  supervision  of  it.*  As  the  mat- 
ter, however,  remained  optional  few  counties  responded, 
and  the  Governor  was  again  moved  to  suggest  a  revision 
in  1826.  The  township  system  produced  great  inequality. 
Litigations  were  numerous  concerning  the  settlement  of 
paupers,  and  the  settlement  laws  were  cruel,  allowing  non- 
resident poor  to  be  transported  out  of  the  State.' 

When  in  1831  the  poor  laws  were  revised  *  the  people  of 
the  county  were  permitted  to  vote  a  tax  for  the  building  of  a 
poor  house.  In  counties  where  poor  houses  were  found  the 
township  system  was  abandoned.  A  board  of  three  directors 
of  the  poor  was  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners." 
These  had  charge  of  the  poor  houses;  could  bind  out  poor 
children,  and  could  grant  temporary  relief  to  non-resident 
paupers.  Township  trustees  could  order  the  directors  to 
admit  paupers,  and  were  required  to  g^ve  warning  to  non- 
resident poor  to  leave  the  township.  If  such  warning  was 
not  heeded  within  one  year  they  could  be  transported  beyond 
the  State. 

In  counties  that  had  no  poor  house  the  township  system 
remained  as  before. 

In  1853  the  office  of  overseer  of  the  poor  was  abolished, 
and  the  township  trustees  were  given  their  duties.*  The 
Probate  Judge  was  empowered  to  appoint  three  trustees  for 
the  erecting  of  a  children's  home,  so  as  to  enable  the  s^a- 
ration  of  the  poor  children  from  the  adult  paupers. 

>  Sma^  Journal^  1816,  p.  17.  « 14  O.  Z^  p.  79. 

*  SenaU  Journal^  1826,  p.  12.  ^29  O.L^p.  316. 

'Since  1841,  the  directon  are  elected.    39  O.  L^ p.  26.       ^51  0,L^^  466. 
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The  first  step  toward  centralized  control  was  taken  in 
1857,  when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  each  cotmty 
having  an  infirmary  appointed  three  OMnmissioners,  one  of 
whom  was  a  physician,  to  thoroughly  inspect  the  infirmary 
and  report  to  the  Governor.^  A  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  Governor  examined  these  reports,  and  prepared  a 
bill  "  for  the  better  establishing,  regulating  and  managing 
of  infirmaries."  The  bill  was  never  reported  from  its  com- 
mittee. 

Ntmierous  revisions  of  the  poor  laws  have  made  no  sub- 
stantial changes  in  their  administration.  The  reforms  in- 
stituted have  been  confined  to  details  of  supervision,  the  laws 
prescribing  definite  rules  of  procedure.  These  will  be 
enumerated  in  the  discussion  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities. 

At  present  there  are  three  departments  of  local  poor  relief. 
I.  The  county  infirmary,  supervised  by  a  board  of  three 
directors  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  They  report 
annually  to  the  county  commissioners  and  to  the  county 
auditor.  They  have  complete  control  of  the  county  poor 
fund,  and  if  it  proves  insuffident  they  may  levy  an  additional 
tax  not  to  exceed  six-tenths  of  a  mill.  Their  duties  are 
carefully  detailed  by  the  law.* 

2.  The  children's  home.  Fifty  of  the  eighty-eight  coun- 
ties have  established  these.  The  county  commissioners 
appoint  a  board  of  four  trustees,  not  more  than  two  to  belong 
to  the  same  political  party.  They  serve  without  pay  and 
have  charge  of  the  home.  The  law  prescribes  the  details  of 
their  duties.' 

3.  The  township  out-door  relief.  This  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  township  trustees  and  infirmary  directors,  and  is 
limited  by  law  to  only  such  cases  as  cannot  be  provided  for 
in  the  infirmary  or  children's  home. 

>  54  o.  z.,  p.  217.  * 93  o.  JL,  p.  261.  »95  o.  L.,  p.  80. 
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In  several  cities  there  are  district  overseers  for  the  care 
of  the  poor. 

PENAL  AND  REFORMATORY  INSTITUTIONS 

County  Jails.  The  territorial  statutes  provided  for  the 
erection  of  jails  in  each  county  under  the  management  of 
the  sheriff,  and  if  they  were  insecurely  built  and  the  pris- 
oners escaped,  the  county  was  assessed  for  the  sum  for  which 
they  stood  committed.* 

The  sheriff  remained  in  practical  control  until  1843,  when 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  established  rules  for  governing 
the  jails.*  These  r^^lations  covered  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  jails,  th^  classification  of  prisoners,  the  discipline  of 
prisoners,  the  providing  of  medical  and  XegaX  assistance,  and 
moral  instruction  for  the  inmates.  The  sheriff  remained 
in  charge  of  the  prison,  administering  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  court.  He  reported  to  the  court  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners,  to  the  county  auditor  and  commissioners  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  jail  and  the  amount  of  his  fees,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  such  statistical  information  as  would 
be  required.  He  likewise  appointed  the  jailor  and  provided 
food,  nursing  and  all  other  necessities  for  the  prisoners. 
The  county  commissioners  were  made  a  sort  of  financial 
board  to  pass  on  all  items  so  furnished,  and  to  supply  heat 
and  furnishings  for  the  jail.  The  most  important  section 
of  the  law  created  of  the  grand  jury  a  board  of  visitors, 
with  power  to  condemn  the  jails  and  order  improvements. 
The  authority  to  enforce  the  grand  jury's  findings  was  not 
granted  to  any  one,  and  except  for  its  moral  force  it  re- 
mained a  dead  letter. 

The  revision  of  1877'  left  the  administration  of  jails 

'  Laws  of  Northwest  Territory^  1792,  p.  29. 

« 41  O.  Z.,  p.  74.  •  74  O.  L.,  p.  365. 
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practically  unchanged,  and  there  is  now  no  general  or  central 
authority  exercised. 

Workhouses.  There  are  eight  workhouses  in  the  State. 
Four  of  these  are  in  the  larger  cities,  and  may  properly  be 
called  municipal  institutions.  They  are  controlled  by  boards 
created  under  special  acts.  Four  are  more  properly  county 
institutions,  because  they  are  maintained  by  a  number  of 
counties  that  have  united  in  their  construction  and  mainte- 
nance.^ Their  management  and  control  are  vested  in  a 
board  of  directors,  consisting  of  two  persons  from  each 
county,  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  of  the  dis- 
trict. Their  term  of  office  is  six  years,  and  they  are  equally 
divided  between  the  two  predominant  political  parties. 
They  receive  only  their  expenses,  and  are  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  county  ccwiunissioners.* 

State  Penitentiary,  The  State  penitentiary  at  Columbus 
was  completed  in  18 16.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
l^slation  and  frequent  investigation.  No  definite  policy 
for  its  control  or  the  betterment  of  its  inmates  has  been 
evolved.  Its  management  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  directors,  appointed  at  first  by  the  L^slature  and  later 
by  the  Governor  and  the  Senate.  Practically  th6  only 
changes  in  administration  have  been  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  this  board,  their  method  of  appointment,  and  the 
designation  of  the  subordinate  dficers  they  may  appoint. 
These  changes  have  been  dictated  by  party  politics,  the 
penitentiary  being  a  fruitful  source  of  party  manipulation. 
Eleven  times  has  the  L^slature  changed  the  complexion  of 
this  board.  The  number  has  varied;  usually  there  have 
been  three,  five  or  six  members,  and  at  one  time  a  l^slative 
commission  of  three  nominated  three  directors,  two  of  whom 
were  to  be  residents  of  Columbus.     The  commission  had 

^  These  comitiei  form  **  workhonte  districts.'*  *  90  O.  Z.,  p.  193. 
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the  power  of  removing  their  nominees.^  Complete  changes 
were  made  in  the  management  in  1858,  i860,  1864,  1867, 
1877,  1878,  1886  and  1890.  Such  fluctuations  were  not 
productive  of  sterling  administration.  Each  change  usually 
wrought  ccMiiplete  alteration  in  the  prison  employees,  from 
the  warden  to  the  guards. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  prisoners.     These  will  be  mentioned  later. 

The  only  supervisory  power  exercised  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  penitentiary  is  the  auditing  of  the  accounts  by 
the  State  Auditor  and  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  inves- 
tigate by  special  committee.     This  has  often  been  resorted  to. 

A  State  reformatory  was  begun  at  Mansfield  in  1883. 
Its  management  has  been  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
directors,  their  number  fluctuating.  At  present  there  are 
six  members  on  this  board,  appointed  for  six  years,  and  they 
are  equally  divided  between  the  two  political  parties.  They 
receive  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Under  the  act  of  1856  *  a  reform  school  for  boys  was 
established  at  Columbus.  Its  first  board  of  directors  was 
not  only  appointed  by  the  Governor,  but  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  that  it  formulated  were  made  subject  to  the 
Governor's  approval.  This  authority  was  taken  away  two 
years  later,  and  the  directors  have  since  then  been  subject 
only  to  the  supervisory  powers  of  the  L^islature. 

The  Girls'  Industrial  Home  was  authorized  in  1869,*  and 
was  established  at  Delaware  the  following  year.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  the  usual  board  of  directors,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Senate.  There  is  also  a  board  of  visitors, 
composed  of  three  women  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who 
visit  the  home  every  three  months  and  report  under  seal  to 
the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

*55  O.  Z.,  p.  136.  *53  O.  Z.,  p.  66.  »66  a  Z^  p.  iia 
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The  Governor  has  the  power  to  remove  inmates  from  the 
State  penitentiary  to  the  reformatory,  and  from  the  reform- 
atory to  the  Girls'  Industrial  Home  or  the  Boys'  Industrial 
Home,  also  to  remove  incorrigibles  from  the  industrial 
homes  to  the  reformatory. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  no  degree  of  centralized  control 
has  been  established  over  the  State  penal  institutions.  There 
is  neither  harmony  between  the  local  and  State  institutions, 
nor  among  the  various  State  institutions,  except  such  accord 
of  action  as  has  been  established  by  the  influence  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities. 

State  Charities.  In  1821  the  "  Commercial  Hospital  and 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  Ohio  "  was  established  in  Cincinnati.  It 
was  intended  primarily  for  a  county  institution,  but  the  State 
from  the  first  has  contributed  toward  its  support.  The  name 
has  been  changed  several  times,  as  well  as  the  method  of 
appointing  its  trustees.  The  majority  are  now  provided  l^ 
the  city  council  and  county  commissioners.  This  institution 
never  supplied  room  for  many  of  the  State's  insane.  These 
were  confined  in  the  county  jails  until  1838,  when  provision 
was  made  for  an  asyltmi  for  curable  cases  only.^  This  hos- 
pital was  not  large  enough  to  admit  all  the  cases.  In  1844 
there  were  still  twenty-one  insane  persons  confined  in  the 
jails.  Here  the  accommodations  provided  were  utterly  in- 
adequate. After  the  establishment  of  county  infirmaries  it 
became  unlawful  to  confine  the  insane  in  the  jails,  the  county 
commissioners  providing  quarters  for  them  in  the  infirm- 
aries. The  State  has  never  provided  adequate  room  for  all 
its  insane.  In  1834,  before  the  establishment  of  the  first 
asyltmi,  there  were  one  thousand  insane  persons  in  the  State. 
In  1850  there  were  four  thousand,  and  provision  was  made 
for  only  four  hundred  of  them.^  In  1870  there  were  two 
thousand  insane  in  the  infirmaries.     It  was  not  until  the 

>  36  O.  Zn  p.  51.  '  Exicuiive  Docttmtnts^  1850,  voL  i,  no,  i. 
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Board  of  State  Charities  formulated  a  comprdiensive  plan 
that  the  State  adopted  measures  for  caring  for  all  of  its 
insane. 

The  number  of  hospitals  for  the  insane  now  established  is 
seven.  Each  one  has  its  separate  board  of  trustees,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  Senate.  There  has  been  a  great  amount 
of  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  these  trustees,  in  the  require- 
ments as  to  their  places  of  residence  and  the  minutiae  of  the 
instructions  pr^cribed  by  law.  For  many  years  there  was 
not  even  uniformity  in  the  number  of  trustees  for  the  various 
hospitals,  but  since  1876  *  the  number  has  been  imifornL 
The  State  is  now  divided  into  districts,  one  for  each  asylum, 
and  the  Governor  appoints  a  board  of  six  trustees  for  each 
hospital,  these  trustees  to  be  residents  of  the  district,  two 
of  them  of  the  county  in  which  the  hospital  is  located.  The 
laws  prescribe  in  great  detail  the  powers  of  the  boards,  the 
number  of  officers  they  may  employ,  the  maximtim  salaries 
they  may  pay,  and  what  appointees  they  may  remove  without 
cause.  They  are  subject  to  the  reviewing  power  of  the 
Governor,  who  may  at  any  time  order  an  investigation  of 
any  of  the  State  charitable  institutions. 

The  State  has  also  established  a  Hospital  for  Epileptics 
and  one  for  Feeble-minded  Youth. 

Other  State  institutions  are  the  Institute  for  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  authorized  in  1827;*  the  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
established  in  1837;*  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home  in  1875,*  ^md  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  H(Hne  in 
1886.'  The  Governor  appoints,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  trustees  of  these  institutions.  They  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Governor,  and  are  subject  to  his  investigating 
power. 

* 7a  o.  L^  p.  163.  •Sa  a  z.,  p.  107. 
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THE  BOARD  OF  STATE  CHARITIES 

Whatever  d^^ee  of  centralization  has  been  attained  iff 
the  administration  of  the  State  charities  has  been  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  Its  power  has 
been  confined  to  investigations  and  recommendations,  but 
it  has  exerted  a  powerful  moral  influence  over  the  institu- 
tions of  a  local  nature  as  well  as  those  of  the  State. 

Previous  to  1866  there  had  been  much  complaint  of  the 
loose  manner  in  which  the  benevolent  institutions  had  been 
maintained,  and  the  lack  of  one  supervising  authority.*  In 
that  year  Governor  Cox  recommended  that  a  State  Board 
of  Charities  be  organized,  modeled  after  that  of  Massachu- 
setts.* The  board  was  created,  but  it  fell  far  short  of  its 
model  in  the  power  granted.  In  a  fit  of  legislative  economy 
the  board  was  abolished  in  1871,  but  was  recreated  in  1876. 
As  the  personnel  of  the  board  remained'  substantially  un- 
changed, and  its  powers  practically  unmodified,  I  shall  treat 
the  history  of  its  work  as  though  this  break  of  five  years' 
had  not  occurred. 

The  board  consists  of  six  members,  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  three  years.  No  more 
than  three  are  to  bdong  to  the  same  political  party.*  The 
Governor  is  ex  oMcio  president  of  the  boardl  The  members 
receive  no  compensation,  but  their  cxpenses>  are  paid  and' 
they  may  hire  a  secretary,  who  receives  $1,200  a  year  and' 
his  expenses. 

The  board  is  instructed  to  "  investigate^  the  wholie  sjrstem 
of  public  charities  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  State; 
examine  into  the  condition  and  management  thereof,  espe- 
cially of  prisons,  jails,  infirmaries,  public  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums, and  the  officers  in  charge  of  all  such  institutions  shall 


r,  Gcvemw^s  Rtpons^  1850  and  1S65. 
*  EseaOiw  D^cwitints^  1866,  voL  i»  p.  Vj2.  *jj  O.L^p.  237. 
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furnish  to  the  board,  on  their  request,  such  information  and 
statistics  as  they  may  require,"  and  the  board  prescribes  the 
forms  for  such  reports. 

The  powers  of  the  board  are  circumscribed.  They  are 
practically  limited  to  investigations  of  State  and  local  insti- 
tutions, with  the  power  to  report  the  findings  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, to  approving  plans  for  local  and  State  penal  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  suggesting  l^islation.  The 
efficiency  of  such  a  board  depends  largely  upon  its  personnel 
In  this  the  Ohio  State  Board  has  been  most  fortunate,  and  it 
has  been  the  policy  to  reappoint  the  members.  Only  once,  in 
1890,  did  politics  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  board 
One  member  of  the  board  served  from  its  organization  in 
1867  until  1899,  when  he  resigned  because  of  ill  heaHh. 
Another  member  served  twenty-one  years,  another  thirteen 
years,  another  eleven  years,  one  ten  years,  and  one  has  served 
five  years.  Three  of  the  latest  appointments  were  made  to 
fill  vacancies  due  to  the  death  of  members.  The  most  im- 
portant member  of  the  board  is  the  secretary,  for  upon  him 
devolves  the  work  of  visiting  the  county  institutions,  gather- 
ing statistics  and  preparing  the  annual  report.  The  first 
secretary  was  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Byers,  and  he  served  constantly 
until  his  death  in  1890,  when  his  son  was  elected  to  the  posi- 
tion. The  energy  of  these  secretaries  has  contributed  in  a 
particular  d^ree  to  the  good  work  of  the  board. 

The  board  first  addressed  itself  to  the  problem  of  securing 
efficiency  in  the  local  institutions  and  co-operation  between 
the  local  and  State  authorities.  The  secretary  of  the  board 
visited  in  person  every  city  jail,  infirmary  and  workhouse 
in  the  State. 

Apparently  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  condition  of 
the  county  jails  and  infirmaries,  for  the  first  reports  of  the 
board  reveal  conditions  too  loathsome  to  put  in  print.  The 
jails  were  miserably  built,  and  totally  unfit  for  the  keeping 
of  persons. 
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"  Children,  youth,  the  young  man,  the  middle  aged,  the 
old,  all  at  first  simply  accused  of  crime,  and  more  or  less 
wrongfully  accused,  *  *  are  found  congregated  in  our 
jails.  And  to  perfect  the  wrong  they  are  crowded  often  in 
an  ill-ventilated,  dirty,  dark  prison,  where  the  whole  being, 
physical,  mental  and  moral,  is  soon  fitted  to  receive  all  un- 
cleanness  with  greediness."  ^  "  It  is  a  startling  and  terrible 
proposition,  sustained  by  this  report,  that  Ohio  is  to-day 
supporting  at  public  expense  as  base  seminaries  of  crime  as 
are  to  be  found  in  any  civilized  community."  *  Often  there 
was  but  one  cell,  and  no  provision  for  separating  the  sexes.* 
Many  of  the  jails  had  been  repeatedly  condemned  as  unfit 
by  grand  juries,  but  the  public  refused  to  vote  funds  for  new 
buildings,  and  the  condemnation  was  made  void.  There 
was  no  classification  of  prisoners,  the  rules  made  by  the 
Common  Pleas  Court  never  being  carried  out.  Nor  were 
registers  kept  of  the  criminals  nor  adequate  discipline  en- 
forced. Witnesses  were  detained  in  the  jails  and  often 
locked  up  with  the  prisoners.  City  prisons  were  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule. 

The  exposing  of  these  evils  had  an  immediate  effect. 
Definite  remedial  legislation  was  not  attempted  until  1881, 
in  spite  of  the  annual  protests  of  the  board.  In  that  year  a 
county  board  of  visitors  was  created,  to  consist  of  five  per- 
sons named  by  the  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas  Court,  three 
of  whom  were  to  be  women.*  They  inspect  all  charitable 
and  correctional  institutions  of  the  county,  and  it  is  their 
"  duty  to  keep  themselves  fully  advised  of  the  condition  and 
management  of  all  such  institutions,  especially  the  infirmary, 
county  jail,  municipal  prisons  and  children's  home."     These 

*  II.  J^ipari  Board  0/ Stale  C  ari/us,  p.  20.  •  /Hd, 

***  A  young  woman  once  confined  for  anj  cante  in  onr  county  jail  ia  well  nigh 
consigned  to  go  from  bad  to  worse."    /Hd, 

*79  O.L^p.  107. 
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institutions  they  shall  visit  once  every  three  months,  and  file 
a  report  of  their  woric  and  reconunendations  with  the  county 
clerk  and  the  Board  of  State  Charities.  The  law  was  merdy 
permissive,  and  cmly  the  vigilance  of  the  State  Board  saved 
it  from  being  a  nullity.  * 

Public  sentiment  has  been  so  well  directed,  through  the 
various  agencies  established  by  the  board,  that  at  present 
nearly  all  of  the  cotmties  have  modem  jails,  and  even  the 
poorer  class  of  prisons  are  humandy  kept.* 

Because  of  the  greater  number  and  the  miscdlaneous 
character  of  inmates,  and  the  utter  carelessness  and  often 
heartlessness  of  the  superintendents,  the  county  infirmaries 
were  in  a  much  more  deplorable  condition  than  the  jails. 
The  details  described  by  the  secretary  of  the  board  as  pre- 
vailing in  the  majority  of  these  institutions  are  so  revolting 
that  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  such  conditions  could  exist 
without  arousing  an  indignant  public  conscience.'  The 
neglect  of  the  superintendent  was  partly  due  to  the  lade  of 
oversight  exercised  by  the  county  and  State,  and  partly  to 
the  fact  that  the  office  was  used  for  political  purposes,  al- 
though it  was  looked  upon  with  contempt  "by  even  the 
better  class  of  politicians ;"  "  men  notoriously  lazy  in  habits, 
sdfish  in  nature,  socially,  intellectually  and  morally  unfit, 
are  now  occupying  these  positions,  not  only  to  the  detriment 
of  the  institutions  over  which  they  exercise  superintendcncy, 
but  to  the  degradation  of  the  office."  *  There  have  been 
constant  recommendations  for  taking  the  institutions  out  of 
politics.     No  change  has  been  made.     The  infirmary  di- 

^Tbirty  of  these  local  boards  were  established  die  jear  after  the  passage  of  (he 
act  In  1883  there  were  fifty;  by  1893,  seventy-two  covnties  had  re^midcd,  and 
since  1893  c^vy  county  has  such  a  board. 

**' A  dirty  and  badly  kept  jail  is  now  the  exception  instead  of  the  rale."  i?#> 
/#r^  i88a 

•  Ku^,  Especially  the  first  five  rq>orts  of  the  Board.    ^HL  R^trt  SM*  Btari. 
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rectors  are  elected,  and  tiiey  appoint  the  superintendent. 
They  report  to  the  county  commissioners  every  six  months 
and  inspect  the  infirmary  every  month.  "  We  do  not  expedt 
any  further  improvement  in  our  county  infirmaries  until  the 
present  system  of  their  administration  is  radically  changed."^ 
However,  tiiere  has  been  a  complete  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  directors,  responding  to.an  alert  public  opini<m.  The 
newer  buildings  are  well  planned  and  tiie  management  is 
humane,*  the  people  having  thoroughly  reformed  the  abuses 
that  then  existed  on  Aeir  att^tion  being  called  to  them  by 
the  disclosures  made  in  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of  tfcte 
board* 

The  other  causes  of  the  early  misery  are  more  nearly 
remedied.  They  are  the  housing  of  the  insane  and  of  infants 
in  the  infirmaries  with  the  county  paupers. 

The  first  reports  describe  the  treatment  of  the  insane  as 
"  simply  brutal,"  and  their  condition  as  "  sickening  in  its 
detail  of  filth,  neglect,  immorality  and  unthriftiness." 

In  1869  there  were  7,401  inmates  in  the  infirmaries,  and 
of  these  12.5  per  cent.,  or  1^131,  were  insane,  4.8  per  cent, 
were  epileptic  and  4.6  per  cent,  idiotic,  and  12.9  per  cent, 
were  children.  Most  of  the  institutions  had  absolutely  no 
means  of  separating  the  insane  from  the  sane,  excepting  a 
few  miserable  sheds  or  outbuildings,  where  the  more  violent 
cases  were  confined.  Nor  was  there  in  many  cases  provi- 
sion for  separating  tiie  sexes  of  the  insane.  The  county's 
unfortunates  were  simply  given  over  to  an  inhumanity  that 
was  worse  than  n^lect 

The  census  of  1870  showed  the  number  of  insane  in  the 
State  as  3,414.     In  the  State  asylums  there  was  room  for 

^ExicuHvi  Documents,  1885,  i,  p.  117. 

"'The  infirmaries  almost  without  ezception'haTe  been  improred  in  the  past  ten 
years.  Some  of  the  best  are  now  f oand  in  covnties  which  then  had  the  wotst" 
IhuL  ^Rep&ri,  1880^  p.  ao. 
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only  1,346.  The  rest  were  in  county  infirmaries  and  private 
institutions.  Under  pressure  of  the  State  Board,  reinforced 
by  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor,  other  asyltuns  for 
the  insane  have  been  built.  The  board  has  prepared  a  plan 
which  contemplates  the  care  of  all  the  State's  insane  wards 
in  proper  hospitals.  The  cottage  system  has  been  adopted, 
and  this  allows  of  great  dasticity  in  the  number  of  inmates 
accommodated.  It  was  thought  that  by  1900  room  would 
have  been  provided  for  the  removal  of  all  insane  from  the 
infirmaries.  But  construction  on  the  new  hospital  was  de- 
layed, and  the  time  limit  was  extended  to  1903,*  after  which 
date  it  will  be  unlawful  to  house  insane  persons  in  the  in- 
firmaries. The  insane  confined  in  private  hospitals  are  not 
under  State  surveillance. 

In  1866  it  was  left  optional  with  the  cotmties  to  establish 
children's  homes.  These  were  open  "to  all  persons  resi- 
dent of  the  county  where  such  home  is  located,  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  such  other  persons  under  such  age  from 
such  other  counties  in  this  State  where  no  home  is  located, 
as  the  trustees  of  the  children's  home  and  the  party  or  par- 
ties bringing  them  in  custody  may  agree  upon."  *  By  1880 
eleven  had  been  built.  This  number  was  increased  to 
twenty-five  in  four  years,  and  at  present  there  are  fifty.  In 
1880  there  were  1,978  children  in  the  infirmaries,  by  1892 
the  number  dwindled  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  at  present 
there  are  none. 

Since  1886  •  it  has  been  unlawful  to  place  any  child  in  an 
infirmary  who  is  admissible  to  a  children's  home  or  other 
charitable  institution,  no  child  over  one  year  of  age  being 
allowed  in  the  infirmaries,  and  if  there  is  no  home  in  the 
county,  the  infirmary  directors  are  to  place  the  little  ones  in 
suitable  families  by  indenture  or  adoption.     If  this  is  not 

I94  O.L.,  p.  166.    See  ilto table  of  tUditici  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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possible,  they  shall  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
county  in  the  nearest  children's  home  at  which  they  can  be 
received,  or  in  some  other  proper  charitable  institution, 
"  which  may  have  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  State  Chari- 
ties." The  law  carefully  details  the  treatment  of  these  chil- 
dren, and  defines  who  are  eligible  to  the  homes.  The  county 
board  of  visitors  is  given  power  to  investigate  all  cases,  and 
recommend  any  officer  of  the  home  for  dismissal.  The 
board  of  visitors  also  supervises  the  children  that  are  bound 
to  private  families  by  indenture,  recommending  the  termi- 
nation of  the  contract  in  all  cases  where  abuse  is  apparent. 

In  the  management  of  the  State  institutions  no  such 
flagrant  violations  of  decency  were  found.  They  were 
open  to  public  scrutiny. 

The  penitentiary,  however,  has  not  shared  in  the  general 
progress  made  by  the  other  institutions.  Its  management 
has  changed  too  often.  In  the  thirty-five  years  preceding 
1869  there  had  been  fourteen  wardens,  giving  each  one  a 
term  of  less  than  three  years.  Since  that  date  changes  have 
been  scarcely  less  frequent.  In  1822  the  penitentiary  was 
put  in  charge  of  a  keeper,  appointed  by  the  Legislature. 
He  reported  annually  to  the  L^islature,  and  was  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  board  of  managers.  The  penitentiary  was 
practically  neglected  by  the  Legislature.  The  walls  were 
allowed  to  fall  to  ruin,  and  it  became  easy  for  prisoners  to 
escape,  in  some  years  quite  as  many  leaving  the  prison  by 
that  method  as  by  r^fular  discharge.^  There  was  lack  of 
disdpline.  A  fire  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  buildings  in 
1830,  but  no  adequate  repairs  were  started  until  three  years 
later.  In  1828  the  Governor  reported  that  because  there 
was  no  room  for  all  the  prisoners  he  was  compelled  to  par- 
don many.*  In  1834  a  new  prison  was  erected,  and  new 
r^ulations  produced  somewhat  better  results. 

'^Rip^rt  cfJCaptTt  1828,  p.  i6a  "  StnaU  youmal^  1828,  p.  15. 
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"  For  eighty  y«irs  the  Ohio  Penitentiary  has  been  the 
pnly  prison  in  the  State  for  high  grade  criminals.  The  first 
year  of  its  history  dosed  November  15,  181 5,  with  seven 
prisoners.  The  last  dosed  November  15,  1894,  with  two 
thousand  and  twenty-four  prisoners.  During  all  these 
years,  so  far  as  shown  by  annual  reports,  the  general  prin- 
ciples adhered  to  in  the  management  of  the  priscm  have 
4Tmained  tmdianged."  ^  In  1884  a  special  commissiofier, 
appCMnted  by  the  Governor  to  investigate  the  conditicm  of 
the  penitentiary  rieported  ''  that  financial  results  rather  than 
reformation  of  the  prisoners  always  was,  and  still  is,  the 
dominating  idea  of  the  prison." 

As  late  as  1884  public  hangings  were  conducted,  the 
parole  system  was  unknown,  and  physical  torture  still  pre- 
vailed. The  system  of  prison  labor  was  antiquated;  crim- 
inal insane  were  confined  in  the  penitentiary.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  prison's  affairs  was  strictly  partisan.  Even 
j>rison  labor  was  suspended  for  a  time  in  response  to  a 
demagogic  demand  for  a  cessation  of  "competition  be- 
tween convict  labor  and  free  labor."  *  The  persistent 
efforts  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  have  been  successful, 
for  since  1886  many  reforms  have  been  instituted.  Among 
.them  are  the  substitution  of  the  solitary  cdl  for  the  andent 
forms  of  corporal  punishment,  the  institution  of  the  Ber- 
tillon  system,  the  abolition  of  the  lock  step,  the  enlargement 
of  prison  labor,  the  introduction  of  parole  and  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  electrocution,  night  schools. 

The  board  has  continually  opposed  the  enlargement  of  the 
ipenitentiary,  and  recommended  the  erection  of  intermediate 
j>risons.  The  establishment  of  workhouses  and  the  State 
reformatory  was  directly  due  to  these  constantly  rdterated 
suggestions.' 

1  /^  /Report  Board  »f  State  Charitiis. 

*Zi  O,  L^  p,  72.  'See  Executive DocwtuniSt  1877,  vol.  iu,  p.  993. 
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So  also  have  they  materialized,  through  constant  agita- 
tion, their  suggestion  for  a  State  Home  for  Epileptics,*  the 
Asylum  for  Feeble-minded,  and  the  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Deaf  and  Dtmib  Persons.  To  this  latter  institution 
.they  have  the  power  to  remove  such  persons  as  they  deem 
necessary.* 

In  general  matters  the  board  has  gradually  assumed  more 
and  more  central  control.  Out-door  relief  had  become  a 
burden  under  a  system  which  placed  the  poor  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  township  trustees,  and  if  they  failed  to  provide 
for  the  poor,  the  county  infirmary  directors  were  authorized 
to  do  so.  Thus  the  pauper  retained  his  residence  in  the 
township,  and  was  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  whole 
county.  This  removed  the  vigilance  of  the  local  tax-payers. 
Each  township  struggled  to  get  its  quota  of  the  county  poor 
funds.  It  practically  meant  that  the  township  officers  found 
the  paupers  and  the  county  paid  for  their  support.  "  In 
many  counties  the  expenses  incurred  by  infirmary  directore 
for  out-door  relief  are  more  than  the  expenses  incurred  by 
them  for  paupers  in  the  infirmaries,  and  to  a  great  exteitt 
the  effect  of  this  system  is  to  pauperize  those  who  receive  it 
and  those  who  can  hope  to  get  it,  when  with  manly  inde- 
pendence they  could  support  themselves."  * 

The  board  succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  united  action 
of  nearly  all  the  infirmary  directors  of  the  State  to  ask  for 
the  abolition  of  this  system.  This  was  done  in  1897.*  No 
person  is  now  entitled  to  out-door  relief  who  can  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  county  infirmary,  and  the  poor  fund  is  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  infirmary  directors,  and  they  ane 
responsible  for  its  administration.  The  law  effected  an 
immediate  saving  of  $250,000  a  year.* 

*  Exu,  Dpc^  1878,  voL  i,  p.  533.  '  Thii  home  ti  not  yet  completed. 

»  iqik  Riport  SiaU  Bd,  of  CkarUUi,  p.  75.  «  93  O.  Z.,  p.  265. 

^MS^  Rtp9rtBd.9f  State  CkariiUs,  p.  16S-9. 
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One  of  the  evil  results  of  the  system  of  irrespcmsible  man- 
agement was  the  erection  of  wholly  unsafe  and  poorly 
adapted  buildings  for  county  and  State  institutions.  Fire 
destroyed  the  Northern  Insane  Asylum  in  1872  and  the 
Institution  for  Feeble-minded  Youth  in  1880,  and  a  number 
of  the  inmates  were  burned  to  death.  Most  of  the  county 
jails  and  infirmaries  were  mere  fire  traps.  Fire-pnx^g 
was  universally  discarded.  In  1864  the  building  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  had  become  so  dilapidated  through 
neglect  that  a  new  building  had  to  be  provided. 

In  1870  the  board  published  plans  for  a  county  infirmary, 
hoping  that  the  county  commissioners  would  profit  by  it, 
but  no  attention  was  paid  to  these  plans.  Later  the  county 
authorities  were  made  to  submit  such  plans  to  the  board  for 
"  suggestion  and  criticism,"  *  and  this  did  not  insure  proper 
buildings.  In  1896  the  board  was  given  the  power  to  reject 
or  amend  the  plans  of  all  penal  and  charitable  State,  county 
or  municipal  institutions.*  It  is  now  customary  for  the 
authorities  to  consult  the  board  before  provisional  plans  are 
made.  Plans  for  State  institutions  are  practically  designed 
by  the  board. 

The  result  is  seen  in  comparing  the  buildings  of  recent 
years  with  those  of  the  earlier  period.  The  state  asylums 
and  penal  institutions  especially  reveal  the  wisdom  of  this 
provision.  The  cottage  system  has  been  adopted  for  the 
new  asylums  and  the  reformatories.  This  allows  a  proper 
expansion  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  State  without 
incurring  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  accompanying 
the  overcrowding  of  such  institutions. 

There  is  no  State  control  over  local  charities,  but  the 
board  has  encouraged  the  organization  of  associated  chari- 
ties and  the  co-operation  of  the  local  poor  authorities  with 
such  boards.     G^unty  and  city  officials  may  now  accept  the 

>  77  a  z.,  p.  227-s.  •  93  o,  L^  p.  105. 
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results  of  investigations  made  by  associated  charities  or  other 
local  charitable  societies  and  grant  relief  thereon.  The 
board  has  thus  created  a  voluntary  co-operation  between 
private  charitable  organizations  and  the  local  authorities. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  cities,  where  much  economy 
and  efficiency  have  resulted  from  the  united  efforts  of  tte 
private  and  public  charitable  agencies. 

The  voluntary  co-operation  of  State  and  local  authorities 
has  been  secured  through  various  agencies.  The  thorough 
annual  reports ;  the  monthly  "  Ohio  Bulletin  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,"  published  by  the  secretary  of  the  board ; 
a  constant  correspondence  maintained  between  the  board 
and  the  local  authorities ;  annual  conventions  of  all  the  offi- 
cers of  local  and  State  institutions,  and  the  encouragement 
of  attendance  of  national  bodies,  such  as  the  Prison  Confer- 
ence and  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, these  are  some  of  the  means  that  the  board  has  em- 
ployed, in  the  absence  of  legal  authority,  to  perfect  a  harmony 
of  action  between  the  local  and  the  State  institutions. 

But  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  l^fal  powers 
of  the  board.  It  has  several  times  been  recognized  by  the 
Legislature  as  the  proper  body  for  framing  laws  for  the 
regulation  or  establishment  of  State  institutions  under  its 
surveillance,  as  when  in  1877  ^^  framed  the  law  by  l^s- 
lative  request  for  establishing  workhouses.^  In  1880  *  the 
board  was  reorganized  and  its  powers  enlarged,  making  it 
necessary  that  all  plans  for  jails,  infirmaries  and  children's 
homes  be  submitted  to  them  for  "  criticism  and  suggestion," 
and  the  Governor  was  given  power  to  order  an  investigation 
at  any  time  by  the  board  of  any  State  charitable  or  penal 
institution,  they  to  have  the  usual  power  of  sending  for  and 
examining  witnesses.  A  number  of  searching  examinations 
have  been  held  under  this  provision.     It  was  also  made  the 

>  Executive  DocumeniSt  1877,  voL  iii,  p.  293.  '  77  O,  L^  p.  227. 
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privilcig^e  of  private  citizens  and  officers  to  make  complaint 
to  the  board  of  any  mismanagement  known  to  them.  This 
has  likewise  led  to  a  number  of  investigati<ms.  A  subse- 
quent amendment  in  1895  g^tve  the  board  the  power  to 
"  approve  "  plans  for  jails,  infirmaries  and  workhouses.* 

The  importance  of  the  Board  is  reflected  in  the  poor  laws 
of  the  State.  These  were  codified  in  1896,  and  no  amend- 
ments were  found  to  have  been  made  except  such  as  had 
been  reccmimended  directly  by  the  board. 

The  Governor  usually  seconds  the  requests  of  the  board 
in  his  annual  message. 

While  the  board  has  thus  wrought  many  beneficent  changes 
in  the  local  institutions  and  produced  a  certain  d^jee  of 
centralization,  it  has  not  been  so  successful  in  instituting 
harmony  of  action  between  the  State  institutions.  These 
remain  quite  as  decentralized  as  formerly,  although  diere 
are  several  slight  tendencies  toward  centralization  manifest 
even  here. 

The  first  is  seen  in  the  attempt  of  the  board  to  wrest  the 
State  institutions  from  political  control.  I  have  several 
times  alluded  to  the  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  Penitentiary.  Other  institutions  have  undergone  many 
such  fluctuations,  but  as  there  was  less  opportunity  for  job- 
bery, and  as  the  nature  of  the  institutions  did  not  admit  of 
such  flagrant  violations  of  the  principle  of  steady  manage- 
ment, the  internal  changes  were  not  as  frequent  as  the 
changes  in  the  governing  boards. 

Again  and  again  have  both  the  Governor  in  his  annual 
messages  and  the  board  in  its  annual  reports  urged  the  Leg- 
islature to  take  radical  action  in  the  matter.  There  has  been 
some  approach  to  uniformity  since  1895.  Nearly  all  the 
boards  governing  State  institutions  now  consist  of  six  mem- 
bers, appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Senate;  they  are 

1 93  o.  ^  p.  105. 
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equally  divided  between  the  leading  political  parties,  and 
the  Governor  is  ex  o/Hcio  chairman  of  each  board.  The 
term  of  office  is  six  years,  and  there  is  usually  no  salary. 

In  1896  provision  was  made  for  an  interchange  of  the 
commodities  of  the  various  institutions.  The  products 
manufactured  in  the  asylums  and  those  grown  on  the  vari- 
ous farms  of  the  industrial  schools  were  by  this  measure  to 
be  used  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  number  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions. This  law  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  State 
Board,  nor  has  it  ever  been  put  into  successful  operation. 

The  board  has  organized  the  Conference  of  the  Boards  of 
Ohio  Hospitals,  which  meets  at  stated  intervals,  and  forms  a 
means  of  voluntary  co-ordination  between  the  several  State 
institutions.  At  its  meetings  plans  of  administration  and 
technical  matters  are  discussed.  Many  modifications  sug- 
gested by  these  discussions  have  been  adopted  by  the  various 
institutions. 

Two  facts  deserve  special  emphasis  in  this  review  of  the 
State  charities  and  corrections.  The  first  is  the  moral  influ- 
ence of  a  well  organized  and  earnest  board  with  only  inferior 
legal  powers.  A  summary  of  the  principal  achievements  of 
the  board  would  include : 

1.  TTie  grading  of  the  prison  system,  including  the  reform 
schools  for  juveniles,  the  State  reformatory,  the  workhouses, 
and  the  enacting  of  the  indeterminate  sentence  law,  parole 
law  and  habitual  criminals  law;  the  creation  of  an  Advi- 
sory Board  of  Pardons,  to  reccwnmend  cases  to  the  Gover- 
nor's clemency,  and  the  purging  of  die  county  and  city  jails. 

2.  The  removal  of  children  from  county  infinnaries  and 
the  establishing  of  children's  homes. 

3.  The  removal  of  the  insane  from  the  infirmaries  and  the 
building  of  fotu*  State  insane  asylums. 

4.  The  building  of  an  asylum  for  q>ileptics. 
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5.  The  building  of  an  asylum  for  adult  idiots. 

6.  The  establishment  of  boards  of  cotmty  visitors. 

7.  The  inauguration  of  the  State  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Corrections,  this  being  a  potent  co-ordinating  force 
between  State  and  local  institutions. 

8.  The  establishment  of  the  Conference  of  the  Boards  of 
Ohio  Hospitals,  a  co-ordinating  factor  b^ween  the  various 
State  institutions. 

9.  Creation  of  a  public  conscience  on  all  matters  relating 
to  local  and  State  charitable  and  penal  matters.  The  board 
recognized  from  the  first  that  its  greatest  work  would  be  in 
the  making  of  this  public  sentiment.  In  the  second  report 
it  declared  that  "the  only  safeguard  against  the  continu- 
ance and  recurrence  of  these  abuses  is  the  constant  super- 
vision of  all  public  institutions  by  the  State  through  her 
authorized  agents."  "  Let  it  be  understood  that  all  public 
institutions  are  liable  to  visitation  and  examination  at  the 
most  unexpected  times,  and  that  abuses  will  be  unsparingly 
exposed,  and  how  soon  the  evils  now  existing  will  dis- 
appear." And  in  the  twenty-fifth  report :  "  It  has  been  the 
constant  aim  to  educate  the  public  mind,  and  to  enforce 
reforms  only  when  the  people  of  the  State  have  themselves 
seen  reasons  therefor."  The  actual  influence  of  the  board 
through  extra  legal  methods,  largely  the  personal  ability 
and  application  of  the  members,  has  been  rapid  in  its  devel- 
opment.    The  public  response  was  immediate  and  effectual 

The  second  fact  is  the  slow  yet  constant  tendency  of  the 
L^slature  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  board.  In  recent 
years  this  has  grown  more  apparent.  However,  the  L^s- 
lature  still  maintains  an  unyielding  attitude  toward  many 
very  important  suggestions  that  have  annually  and  patiently 
been  reiterated  by  the  board  for  twenty-six  years-  Some 
of  these  should  soon  be  crystalized  into  law.  Such  influ- 
ence as  the  Legislature  has  allowed  the  board  to  exercise 
over  l^slation  has  been  productive  only  of  good  results. 
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The  legal  power  of  the  board,  as  shown  above,  has  been 
slightly  increased.  The  drift  toward  centralization  is  evi- 
dent, though  the  current  moves  very  sluggishly.  The  bene- 
ficial results  attained  are  manifest. 

I  will  add  that  the  L^slature  has  consistently  refused 
to  be  liberal  with  the  board.  The  meagre  appropriations 
have  hardly  covered  necessary  expenses.  The  work  of  the 
board  is  not  easy.  In  order  to  visit  all  of  the  State  institu- 
tions monthly,  as  the  statute  prescribes,  the  board  is  divided 
into  committees,  each  committee  taking  charge  of  a  given 
group  of  institutions.  The  niggardly  salary  of  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars  paid  to  the  secretary  is  utterly  incommensurate 
with  the  work  he  has  to  do.^  The  L^slature  has  shown 
a  disposition  to  ignore  the  constant  requests  of  the  board 
and  of  the  Governor  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriations. 
The  sum  appears  the  more  unjust  by  comparison  with  ap- 
propriations made  for  other  departments  and  the  fees  re- 
ceived by  other  officers.  The  State  inspector  of  oils,  e.  g., 
receives  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  many  other  State 
officers  receive  four  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Table  Showing  thb  Amount  op  Poor  Rbusf,  Both  in  Infuuiauis  and 

out-dooe  rsuxf.* 


Year. 


1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 

1895 
1898* 

1900 


iDmfttet 
in  Infirmaries. 


5.879 

7'363 

14,918 

I2»a93 

14.3  >o 
16,381 

15.346 


I 


Coitof  Keeping 
Infimanet. 


I547.197  00 
505.429  00 
020^58  16 
640,811  67 
731,776  68 
836,648 
886,991 


Number  Recehring 
Ont-door  Retief. 


4.300 
30,689 
32,368 
31.613 

43.5«« 
22,757 
12.597 


Cost  of  Ont- 
door  Relief. 


|3c  1,369  00 
381,165  10 
401,858  76 
451,748  69 
338,728  5a 
336,243  01 


*New  IswaboUihinf  oot-door  reUcC 

>  ExicuHvi  DccumiHtSt  1890,  i,  p.  48a 

'Compiled  from  reporU  of  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  the  Board  of  Stata 
Charities. 
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Tablb  Showwo  CoNDmoM  OP  State  CHAxmn  amd  CouicnoifSy  1900.' 


Nam«  of  Institiitkm. 


M 
M 


AtiMBt  State  HotpllBl  for  Imtae. 
OereUnd         **  «       « 

Colvmbvi        "  •*       «• 

Dayton  •*  •*       •• 

Longriew  Hcapital  " 
MflHiUoa  Stata  Ho^  « 
Toledo  *•  " 

Ohio  Hoapital  for  EpOeptica. 
Iwtitatioii  forFeeble^ninded  Youth 

*•        for  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

«        forBUnd 

Soldiert'  &  Sailon'  Orphana*  Home 
Soldier  a*  and  Sailon'  Home. 
B<^  Indvitrial  SchooL  ..* 

Girls'  Industrial  Home 

Ohio  Penitentiary 

Ohio  State  Reformatory  ••• 


Total  State  Inrtititioiifr> 


Location. 


Aliens 

Qeveland 

Columbns 

Dayton 

Carthage 

Masiillon 

Toledo 

Gallipolia 

Colnmbitt 

Columbna 

Colnmbot 

Xenia 

Sandnsky 

Cjincaiter 


Delaware 
Colnmbns 
Mansfield 


Number 
Inmates. 


i.9«5 
ifOyi 

1.369 
907 

i^i 

1,164 

i»i68 

3*9 

a/>56 
IW 

492 


ai»i6s 


Current 


2M37  45 

98,653  TO 

216,960  86 

33*141  33 

59.554  57 
06,290  61 

ai9.335  «4 
634I1  22 

77,982  18 

08,126  19 

72.78984 

$i.973  44 
83.79069 

10,870  98 

39*789  03 

373.893  09 

134,04943 


Per  capttn 


2,684/16785 


Table  Showing  tkb  Work  op  the  Municipal  Coekictional 

iNirrnmoMs,  190a 


Mwic^  iMtitntioBB. 


WofkhooM. 


M 
M 

M 
« 
M 


Hovia  of  Refuge 
Total 


Canton 

Cincinnati 

Columbus 

Dayton 

Toledo 

ZanesfiUe 

Qereland 

Cincinnati 


Number 
Inmatea. 


3^ 

922 

t/X)6 
846 

3.564 
773 


11,776 


Currant 
Exp< 


$15,267  12 

54.S7*«8 

17,581  25 

12309  39 

33.^99  95 
16,250  00 

22,303  71 

59/x)0  00 


220,989  20 


Par  capita 
Cost 


UwSco 
13596 

'569$ 
25  18 

142  00 


Compiled  from  reports  otgaciatiiyot  Slsfea  nod  Boatd  of  State  Charitiaa. 


J 
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Table  Showino  th«  Work  of  County  Crautablb  and  Coiuctional 

iNSTiTcrnoNs,  1900. 


County  Institutoni. 


County  Infinnariet 

Conn^  Cbildren'i  Homei. 


Number 
Inmatet. 


Current 


County  Jails 

Out-door  Relief  as    Reported  by 

Infirmary  Directors 

Out-door  Relief  as  Reported  by 

Township  Qerks 

Soldiers'  Relief  Commission 


Totals  < 


Grand  totab 


85  reporting. 
32  reporting.     18 
not  reporting. 


T 


•«S.346 

3.153 
11,640 

4^533 


ia6,035 


«5*973 


$771,522  IS 

240.357  41 
117,74a  25 

179^01  83 

»93i505  40 
31^3  33 

$1,820,592  34 


4.725.659  89 


•tty  idiots,  1*67  Ibmm,  904  fpikptka. 


CHAPTER  IV 

STATE  HEALTH  ADMINISTRATION 

There  was  practically  no  attempt  to  organize  a  healdi 
administration  previous  to  1867.  Isolated  laws  had  been 
enacted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  their  en* 
forccment  was  left  entirely  to  the  local  police.  There  were 
na  local  health  officers,  except  in  the  largest  cities,  until 
1867,  when  the  laws  provided  local  boards  of  health  for 
cities.*  These  consisted  of  six  members  appointed  by  the 
council,  with  the  Mayor  ex  officio  as  chairman.  The  boards 
had  power  to  appoint  a  health  officer,  to  abate  nuisances,  to 
provide  for  vaccination,  and  to  suppress  brothels.  These 
powers  were  later  made  to  include  the  appointment  of  sani- 
tary police  and  the  inspection  of  certain  foods,  as  milk^ 
meats  and  bakers'  goods.' 

There  had  been  an  earlier  attempt  to  gather  vital  statis- 
tics through  the  Probate  Judge's  office.  It  was  not  success- 
ful until  the  establishment  of  the  State  board  of  health,  for 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  whom  the  reports  were  sent,  had 
not  enough  authority  to  command  the  local  dficers  to  make 
.  the  requisite  returns. 

In  1867  clergymen  were  made  to  report  all  burials  to  the 
Probate  Judge.*  Two  years  later  the  Probate  Judge  was 
empowered  to  secure  records  of  births  and  deaths  from  the 
county  assessors,  to  whom  all  ph3rsicians  and  midwives  were 
to  report.     These  statistics  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
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State.*  This  law  was  quite  universally  disregarded,*  but 
was  substantially  re-enacted  in  1871,  making  the  assessor 
somewhat  more  responsible,  and  adding  that  he  should  re- 
port all  cases  that  required  vaccination  to  the  Probate  Judge, 
who  should  then  make  provision  for  the  same.' 

This  was  substantially  the  status  of  health  legislation 
when  the  State  board  of  health  was  established  in  1886. 
The  Governor's  message  in  188 1  placed  the  matter  before 
the  L^slature.  *'  It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  made 
the  subject  a  study  that  one-third  of  the  mortality  of  the 
State  is  due  to  causes  that  may  be  prevented.  Your  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  propriety  of  appointing  a  State  board 
of  health,  with  the  duty  imposed  of  securing  information 
upon  the  extent  of  unnecessary  mortality  and  suggesting 
methods  of  prevention  thereof.  This  course  has  been 
adopted  by  twenty-seven  of  our  sister  States."  *  The  sug- 
gestion needed  several  reiterations  before  it  sufficiently  im- 
pressed the  law-makers. 

The  State  board  originally  consisted  of  seven  members, 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Senate,  and  the  Governor 
and  Attorney-General,  who  were  members  ex  officio.  The 
board  elects  its  secretary,  who  now  receives  two  thousand 
dollars  a  year  and  expenses.  The  members  receive  five 
dollars  a  day  and  expenses.  Its  powers  are  embraced  in 
the  sweeping  dictum  that  it  "  shall  have  supervision  of  the 
interests  of  the  health  and  life  of  the  citizens  of  the  State."  • 

Its  duties  are  two-fold:  toward  the  State  and  toward 
the  locality.  Under  the  former  may  be  grouped,  (a),  its 
power  to  make  careful  inquiry  in  respect  to  all  conditions 
that  determine  the  health  of  the  State  and  the  gathering  of 
vital  statistics,  these  to  be  embodied  in  the  annual  report, 

^64  0.L.,p.69.      *y$dt,If4p0rf  4/ Sicriiarx€/ State,  i96g,      *69aZ.,p.t9. 
^StioUive  Documtntt,  1881,  Vol.  II.  ^89  a  Z.,  p.  77. 
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which  contains  much  useful  information  **  for  dissemination 
among  the  people." 

b.  It  is  to  "  advise  the  government,  or  other  State  boards, 
in  r^^rd  to  the  location,  drainage,  water  supply,  disposal 
of  excreta,  heating  and  ventilating  of  public  buildings." 

But  the  more  important  function  of  the  board  is  toward 
the  local  authorities.  This  at  first  was  a  supervisory  func- 
tion that  entailed  responsibilities  upon  the  local  officers 
toward  the  board  rather  than  directed  the  board  to  do  defi- 
nite things  for  the  locality.  The  section  is  comprdiensive. 
"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  boards  of  health,  health  authori- 
ties and  (^cials,  officers  of  State  institutions,  police  officers, 
sheriffs,  constables  and  all  other  dHcers  and  employees  of 
the  State,  or  any  county,  city  or  town  thereof,  to  make  and 
enforce  such  quarantine  and  sanitary  rules  and  r^^lations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health,  in  so  far 
as  the  success  and  efficiency  of  the  board  of  health  may 
defend  them.  And  in  the  event  of  failure  or  refusal  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  said  boards,  or  other  officials  or  per- 
sons, in  this  section  mentioned,  to  so  act,  he  or  they  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  upon  the 
first  conviction,  and  upon  conviction  of  the  second  offence 
not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars." 

It  was  further  declared  the  duty  of  all  local  authorities 
and  of  physicians  in  localities  where  there  were  no  health 
authorities  to  report  promptly  to  the  State  board  any  con- 
tagious or  infectious  diseases  enumerated  in  the  statute. 

The  State  board  of  health  thus  was  given  more  central- 
ized power  from  its  inception  than  Ohio  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  granting  to  such  commissions.  The  law  aimed  at 
a  complete  health  administration,  ranging  from  the  State 
board  at  the  tc^  to  the  constabulary  at  the  bottom.  But 
the  vulnerable  part  of  the  system  lay  in  the  lade  of  local 
boards.  Only  cities  had  established  tiiese.  Sheriffs,  police 
aQd  constables  are  not  efficient  health  officers. 
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Accordingly,  in  1888  local  boards  of  health  were  pn>- 
vided  for  each  city  or  village  with  a  population  of  five  hun- 
dred or  more/  to  consist  of  six  members  appointed  by  the 
council,  the  Mayor  ex  officio  as  chairman.'  The  board  ap- 
pointed a  health  officer,  a  cleric,  and  as  many  ward  or  dis- 
trict physicians  as  it  deemed  best.  It  defined  the  duties  and 
fixed  the  pay  and  tenure  of  its  appointees.  Though  the 
law  was  mandatory,  it  contained  no  provision  for  its  en- 
forcement. Two  years  after  its  enactment  forty-two  vil- 
lages still  had  failed  to  organize  health  boards.  The  State 
board  found  just  cause  for  complaint  in  the  slowness  with 
which  the  smaller  commtmities  responded.  The  villages 
usually  provided  no  pay  for  health  (^cers,  and  the  personal 
interest  of  the  State  board  was  necessary  to  urge  the  ap- 
pointment of  local  boards. 

In  1893  an  important  revision  was  made  in  the  sanitary 
laws.*  The  powers  of  the  local  boards  were  increased,  par- 
ticularly in  the  following  directions: 

a.  Its  power  to  abate  nuisances.  Nuisances  can  be 
abated  and  removed  by  its  officers,  the  cost  being  a  tax  upon 
the  property  from  which  the  nuisance  is  removed.  Any 
one  disobeying  the  order  of  the  board  is  treated  as  a  mis- 
demeanant ;  the  statute  defines  the  proceedings  in  such  cases. 

b.  Its  powers  of  inspection.  It  may  cause  any  house 
suspected  of  contagion  or  infection  to  be  inspected.  It  may 
appoint  inspectors  for  dairies,  slaughter  houses,  meat  shops, 
food  and  water  supplies  for  animals.  These  inspectors  are 
vested  with  the  powers  of  the  board.  It  is  required  to  in- 
spect quarterly  the  sanitary  condition  of  all  the  schools. 

c.  Its  power  over  quarantine  has  been  made  absolute, 
extending  to  common  carriers,  the  erection  of  pest  houses, 

» S5  o.  z.,  p.  59. 

*  Several  of  the  larger  cities  were  aDowed  to  retain  their  former  boards. 
*go  O.L^  p.  87. 
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the  prohibition  of  public  gatherings;  likewise  have  been 
extttided  its  powers  of  disinfection  and  vaccination. 

d.  Its  regulations  intended  for  the  general  public  are 
adopted,  recorded  and  advertised  as  city  or  village  ordi* 
nances,  and  are  given  the  same  force 

e.  That  accurate  statistics  may  be  forthcoming,  provision 
is  made  for  the  registration  of  all  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages. The  board  requires  all  physicians  to  report  at  once 
all  cases  of  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  No  burials 
can  take  place  without  permission.  The  board  reports 
annually  to  the  council  and  to  the  State  board.  The  pen- 
alties attached  to  this  law  are  severe,  and  no  proof  of  actual 
damage  is  required  for  ccMiviction. 

But  this  statute  goes  farther  than  merely  providing  fot 
the  cities  and  villages.  It  creates  of  the  township  trustees 
a  township  board  of  health,  with  all  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  municipal  boards.  Under  its  provisions  552  mu^ 
nicipal  and  1066  township  boards  were  organized  the  fol- 
lowing year,  making  an  army  of  over  ten  thousand  men 
actively  engaged  in  sanitary  work.  By  the  second  year 
after  its  enactment  all  the  villages  and  townships  had  re- 
sponded to  the  law. 

With  this  increase  of  authority  over  the  local  boards  came 
a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  State 
board.  It  is  given  "  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  quar- 
antine." It  can  make  special  or  standing  orders  for  tiie 
prevention  and  spread  of  contagion,  the  transportaticm  of 
dead  bodies,  and  "  all  other  sanitary  matters  as  may  be  best 
controlled  by  a  universal  rule." 

It  may  alter  any  r^^lation  made  by  local  boards,  and  in 
case  of  emergency,  or  the  delinqu«icy  of  local  officers,  it 
takes  complete  charge  of  local  matters,  making  such  orders 
as  it  deems  fit,  and  enforcing  the  regulations  established  by 
the  local  boards.     In  such  cases  all  local  police  and  health 
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i^cers  must  enforce  the  orders  of  the  State  board  ttndtr 
pain  of  heavy  penalties. 

The  local  boards  may  at  any  time  require  an  investigation 
by  the  State  board  of  the  local  water  supply,  sewerage 
plumbing  and  any  other  matters  of  special  import.  Bit 
the  most  significant  of  the  supervisory  powers  yet  granted 
to  the  State  board  of  health  is  contained  in  the  following 
section :  "  No  city,  village,  corporation  or  person  diall 
introduce  a  public  water  supply  or  outlet  of  any  system  of 
sewerage  now  in  use  unless  the  proposed  source  of  such 
water  supply  or  outlet  for  such  sewerage  system  shall  have 
been  submitted  to  and  acquired  the  approval  of  the  State 
board  of  health."  Power  is  given  the  State  board  to  prose- 
cute all  delinquents  under  this  provision. 

Since  1894,^  municipalities,  villages  and  townships  may 
issue  bonds  for  the  creation  of  a  "  Sanitary  Fund,"  to  he 
used  for  street  cleaning,  quarantine  and  other  sanitary  mat- 
ters. The  Mayor,  civil  engineer,  health  officer  and  street 
commissioner  constitute  a  "  Sanitary  Board  "  that  controls 
this  fund.  When  there  is  no  civil  engineer  the  local  board 
of  health  exercises  this  power,  and  in  1898  municipalities 
were  given  leave  to  erect  garbage  disposal  plants,  but  all 
plans  must  first  be  approved  by  the  State  board.* 

In  1896  provision  was  made  for  more  thorough  plumb- 
ing inspection.*  The  local  boards  of  health  now  appoint  a 
board  of  examiners  to  examine  all  plumbers,  and  no  one  is 
allowed  to  act  either  as  journeyman  or  master  pltmiber 
without  a  license  frcmi  this  board.  The  board  of  health, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  city  council,  may  appoint  an  in- 
spector of  plumbing.  The  latter  provision  is  carried  out 
only  in  the  larger  cities. 

Indeed,  the  law  was  framed  by  the  plumbers  of  the  cities, 
and  proved  so  cumbersome  in  its  details  for  the  smaller 

^9oO.L^^.y>j.  '94^*^P*34^  •91  a Z., p.  34s. 
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municipalities  that  the  State  board  of  health  recommended 
its  simplification ;  this  was  d(Mie  the  succeeding  year. 

A  final  revision  of  the  health  code  in  1902  reduced  the 
number  of  members  on  the  State  board  to  five,*  and  added 
materially  to  its  power.  The  q>pointment  of  health  officers 
in  townships  and  villages  must  now  be  sanctioned  by  the 
State  board,  and  if  any  city,  village  or  township  ^1  to 
appoint  a  health  officer,  the  State  board  has  authority  to  do 
so.  All  rules  and  regulations  made  by  local  health  dlicers 
must  first  be  approved  by  the  State  board,  so  that  the  State 
board  now  can  exercise  a  fair  degree  of  authority  over  local 
health  officers. 

This  central  supervision  has  been  enhanced. by  the  per- 
sonal activity  of  the  board  through  such  extra  \tgaX  methods 
as  are  used  by  the  board  of  State  charities.  The  board 
publishes  a  weekly  "Health  Bulletin''  and  a  ''Monthly 
Sanitary  Record;"  these  publications,  together  with  the 
annual  report,  which  is  made  to  contain  matter  of  popular 
interest,  and  the  annual  conference  of  local  and  State  boKU-ds, 
serve  to  unify  the  action  of  the  various  localities  and  create 
a  harmony  of  sentiment  between  local  and  State  authorities. 

The  results  that  have  attended  this  centralization  are 
gratifying  to  advocates  of  centralized  administration.  The 
most  flagrant  violations  of  the  principles  of  sanitation  before 
the  organization  of  the  board  were  the  pollution  of  the  water 
supply  in  large  cities,  the  lack  of  proper  sewerage  in  the 
vHlages,  and  the  utter  disr^fard  of  quarantine  all  over  the 
State.  In  1886  less  than  five  cents  to  each  inhabitant  was 
spent  for  sanitary  purposes  in  the  two  hundred  and  ten 
villages  of  the  State.*  Epidemics  were  ccwnmon,  especially 
typhoid  and  diphtheria.     In  1885,  in  a  number  of  villages, 

^95  a  z.,  p.  643.  iHd.^  421. 
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forty  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  diphtheria  proved  fatal*  In 
ont  village^  in  which  a  diphtheria  epidemic  raged,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  found  that  "vaults,  hog  pens,  stables, 
slaughter  houses,  garbage  piles,  cattle  pens,  bone-dust  and 
fertilizer  depots;  one  and  all  emitted  their  peculiar  and  offen- 
sive odor."  There  was  no  sewerage,  the  water  supply  all 
taken  from  wells  and  cisterns,  and  these  were  surrounded  by 
mud  holes.  Absolutely  no  care  was  taken  to  isolate  the 
patients.'  In  another  village  in  southern  Ohio  12%  per 
cent,  of  the  population  were  stricken  with  diphtheria.  Pub- 
lic burials  were  held,  there  was  no  quarantine,  and  the  town 
was  in  a  state  of  panic.  The  secretary  of  the  board  visited 
the  place,  organized  a  local  board  of  health,  established  quar- 
antine and  a  house  to  house  inspection,  and  gave  orders  for 
the  correction  of  all  unsanitary  conditions.*  These  two 
cases  may  be  taken  as  the  normal  condition  of  affairs  at  the 
time  the  board  was  established. «. 

In  contrast  may  be  cited  the  method  of  treating  the  recent 
small-pox  epidemic.  The  disease  first  appeared  in  April, 
1898,  and  was  introduced  into  a  number  of  towns  in  the 
western  part  of  tlie  State  by  a  traveling  show.  Of  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  cases  reported  that  year  only  six- 
teen of  the  cases  had  ever  been  vaccinated,  and  in  ten  of  these 
cases  vaccination  had  not  been  had  within  ten  years.  Only 
three  cases  proved  fatal.  The  State  board  immediately 
established  rigorous  rules  for  the  prevention  and  spread  of 
the  disease.  The  next  year,  however,  the  epidemic  spread, 
not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  nearly  all  the  Northern  States.  So 
well  was  it  held  in  check  that  of  the  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-six  cases  reported  only  twenty-nine  proved  fatal 
The  board  reported  that  the  disease  had  "  in  no  instance 
got  beyond  control."  *     Only  the  effective  vigilance  of  the 

»iF1rit  J^ep^r/^  p.  4.  '  Md,,  p.  131. 
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board  prevented  a  serious  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  win- 
ters of  1900  and  1901. 

The  control  of  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  system  has 
been  placed  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  board.  Several 
bills  have  been  prepared  by  the  board  designed  to  secure  to 
the  municipalities  permanent  water  supplies  by  setting  aside 
all  streams  and  lakes  that  might  in  the  future  provide  water 
sources  for  the  cities,  and  placing  these  reservations  in  the 
custody  of  the  State.  The  object  is  to  give  to  the  State 
ultimately  the  control  of  the  water  systems  of  all  the  mu- 
nicipalities. None  of  the  bills  has  ever  received  l^slative 
sanction,  but  a  considerable  sentiment  has  been  created 
favoring  this  plan. 

The  board  has  modified  or  rejected  plans  for  water  and 
sewerage  systems  for  many  of  the  principal  cities,  including 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  compelling  strict  conformity  to 
its  suggestions.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  number 
of  plans  accepted  and  rejected : 


Year. 

Number  of 
city  water 

works  plans 
approvecU 

Number  re- 
jected or 
altered. 

Number  of 

dty  sewerage 

plans  ap* 

proved. 

Number  re- 
jected or 
altered. 

Number  sani- 
tary plans 

approved  for 
State  insti- 
tutions. 

1894 

1!^ 

8 
18 
26 

8 

•  • .  • 
5 

•  •  a  • 

2 
2 

3 
9 
7 
9 
7 

3 
2 

•  •  •  • 
6 

•  •  •  • 

•  • .  • 

a  •  .  • 

5 

4 

8 

There  have  been  singularly  few  cases  taken  into  the  courts 
challenging  the  powers  of  the  board.  None  of  these  has 
as  yet  reached  the  Supreme  Court.  The  lower  courts  have 
upheld  the  board  in  its  efforts  to  enforce  vaccination/  also 
the  local  boards  in  their  attempts  to  punish  individuals  for 

>  XIV  Jiep0rt  SUUe  Board  of  UtaUk^  p.  yt. 
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creating  a  nuisance  by  allowing  garbage  to  accumulate  00 
their  premises,  even  though  the  municipality  has  provided 
no  places  for  the  disposal  of  such  garbage/  and  in  a  case 
brought  in  the  city  of  Toledo  the  Circuit  Court  OHifirmed 
the  power  of  the  local  board  to  quarantine  and  destroy  prop- 
erty without  the  city  becoming  liable  to  recompense  the 


owner.* 


Perhaps  the  most  effective  power  of  the  board  is  secured 
it  by  the  public  opinion  it  has  aroused.  The  studied  object 
of  the  reports,  an  extensive  local  correspondence,  papers, 
interviews  and  other  measures  for  reaching  the  public  mind 
has  been  to  arouse  a  healthy  sentiment  for  healthy  surround- 
ings. This  creation  of  a  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of 
better  sanitation  for  the  most  part  is  due  to  the  united  efforts 
of  the  State  and  local  boards  of  health.* 

On  the  other  hand  the  greatest  detriment  to  the  efficiency 
of  local  health  administration  has  been  the  lack  of  sympathy 
that  often  existed  between  the  council  and  the  board  of 
health,  the  council  often  not  allowing  bills  for  necessary 
expenses.  Frequently  an  entire  board  has  resigned  because 
of  such  unpleasantness.  To  partially  remedy  this  difficulty 
the  revision  of  1902  was  effected. 

There  has  beoi  thus  a  gradual  increase  in  the  power  of 
the  State  board  of  health.  The  steps  are  not  difficult  to 
trace.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  board  there  have  been 
three  revisions  of  the  health  code,  and  each  one  added  mate- 
rially to  the  powers  of  the  board.  As  well  did  each  suc- 
cessive law  perfect  the  local  administrative  machinery  for 
co-operating  with  the  central  board.  At  first  only  the  large 
cities  were  organized,  then  all  cities;  next  all  towns  of  five 

>  XrV  Re^i  Stati  Board  9f  HeaUk^  p.  aio. 
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hundred  inhabitants  or  more,  and  finally  all  townships  and 
towns  were  required  to  provide  local  boards,  the  law  giving 
to  the  State  board  the  authority  to  appoint  local  <^oers  in 
cases  where  localities  were  tardy  in  responding. 

The  efficiency  of  health  administration  throughout  tiie 
State  has  advanced  with  this  increasing  authority  of  the 
State  and  local  boards. 
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CHAPTER  V 

MISCELLANEOUS  FUNCTIONS 

In  this  chapter  will  be  grouped  various  administrative 
functions  undertaken  by  the  State,  not  all  of  which  can  be 
said  to  have  been  formerly  discharged  by  the  localities.  They 
are,  in  large  measure,  of  more  recent  development  than  th« 
ftmctions  described  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  show  a 
somewhat  greater  d^jee  of  centralization.  In  a  few  in- 
stances a  gradual  increase  of  power  is  evident,  while  in 
others  no  great  measure  of  authority  has  been  granted  hf 
the  L^slature. 

The  administrative  authorities  to  which  these  functions 
have  been  entrusted  may  loosely  be  placed  in  four  groups, 
according  to  the  general  functions  and  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  power  granted. 

First,  a  group  of  authorities  whose  functions  are  merely 
to  minister  to  certain  conveniences  of  all  the  citizens,  and 
to  whom  is  granted  practically  no  power.    This  includes : 

1.  The  State  board  of  agriculture,  which  supervises  the 
holding  of  farmers^  institutes  in  the  various  cotmties  and 
has  charge  of  the  State  fair. 

2.  The  free  employment  bureau,  which  seeks  to  aid  those 
in  quest  of  employment.  The  bureau  has  not  been  a  sue* 
cess,  as  the  area  covered  is  too  great. 

3.  The  weather  and  crop  service,  connected  with  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.     The  name  indicates  its  duties. 

The  suggestions  of  these  boards  have  no  binding  effect 
Second,  those  authorities  vested  with  a  definite  power, 
14a  [51a 
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but  the  direct  effect  of  whose  findings  is  restricted  to  a  very 
limited  number  of  citizens,  and  whose  recommendations  are 
not  mandatory  upon  even  this  limited  number.  This  group 
includes  only  two  boards,  the  State  board  of  pardons,  which 
recommends  prisoners  for  executive  clemency,  and  the  State 
board  of  arbitration,  which  investigates  strikes  and  lock- 
outs and  sedcs  to  bring  about  reconciliation  between  the 
parties  to  the  conflict. 

Third,  a  group  of  boards  whose  determinations  have  a 
binding  force  in  their  limited  spheres  of  action.  Their 
function  is  to  inquire  into  the  fitness  of  persons  desiring  to 
practice  those  professions  upon  which  the  general  welfare 
of  the  State  depends  in  large  measure.  The  State  has 
authorized  these  examining  bodies  in  order  to  protect  her- 
self against  the  unfit.  They  include  the  boards  of  exam- 
iners for  medicine,  veterinary  science,  dentistry,  law  and 
pharmacy.  The  State  board  of  school  examiners  might 
properly  be  included  in  this  list.  The  only  control  exer- 
cised by  the  State  over  the  clerical  profession  is  in  the 
requiring  of  proper  certificates  of  ordination  for  the  solemni- 
zation of  marriages. 

But  it  is  entirely  with  the  fourth  group  that  this  inquiry 
IS  directly  concerned.  It  includes  authorities  whose  func- 
tions may  properly  be  included  under  police  administration, 
and  embrace  principally  powers  of  inspection.  The  various 
authorities  vary  greatly  in  the  degree  of  their  development, 
and  therefore  in  the  extent  of  their  powers.  Most  of  the 
duties  are  of  such  a  naturre  that  State  action  alone  makes 
them  effective.  A  few  of  these  functions  were  formerly 
undertaken  only  by  the  locality,  and  these  are  even  now  not 
entirely  abandoned  by  the  municipalities  to  State  action. 
Rather  tiie  State  acts  in  conjunction  with  the  locality. 
These  authorities  will  be  eniunerated  in  the  order  of  their 
development* 
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I.  The  Commissioner  of  Railroads  and  Telegraphs.  The 
rapid  development  of  railroads  in  the  last  fifty  years  led  to 
the  enactment  of  restrictive  laws  for  the  safety  of  the  public 
These  restrictions  were  so  generally  disregarded  by  the 
companies,  and  localities  were  so  remiss  in  enforcing  them, 
waiting  usually  until  some  disaster  drove  them  to  action, 
that  the  Legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  an  o^cer 
who  should  see  to  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  laws.* 
The  duties  of  the  commissioner  are  two-fold.  He  is  first 
to  gather  information  concerning  the  various  railroads  of 
the  State.  To  facilitate  this  the  president  of  any  railroad 
company  doing  business  in  the  State  must  report  annually 
to  the  commissioner  the  details  of  the  business  of  his  road. 
The  law  enumerates  fifty-nine  points  under  which  answers 
must  be  filed.    The  report  is  under  oath. 

But  his  most  important  duty  is  that  of  inspection.  Upon 
the  commissioner  the  Legislature  has  placed  the  stupendous 
task  of  seeing  that  the  railroad  laws  are  properly  enforced. 
The  body  of  this  law  has  so  greatly  increased  in  the  past 
tw«ity-five  years  that  an  army  of  police,  rather  than  one 
man,  should  be  employed  to  look  after  the  multitude  of 
details  embodied  in  its  provisions.  The  commissioner  is 
given,  indeed,  the  power  to  appoint  one  assistant,  an  ''  in- 
spector of  automatic  couplers  or  air-brakes  and  automatic 
power  brakes,'' '  but  his  duties  are  limited  as  his  title  sug- 
gests. So  the  work  of  the  commissioner  has  gradually 
settled  down  to  the  inspection  of  defective  tracks,  bridges 
and  dangerous  places,  when  complaint  of  the  same  is  made 
to  him,  making  inquests  at  railroad  accidents,  and  carrying 
out  some  special  order  of  the  Legislature,  as  for  instance 
the  abolishing  of  grade  crossings  in  cities  and  the  placing 
of  interlocking  switches  at  crossings.  ImiH'ovements  of 
such  magnitude  usually  require  a  nxmiber  of  years,  and  the 

164  O. L.9 p.  III.  * Revisid Simtrnta^  tecs.  3|65-a3ft-L 
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conunissioner  merely  approves  of  the  plans  submitted  to  him 
and  records  the  gradual  consummation  of  the  work. 

His  powers  are  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  import- 
ance of  his  tasks.  In  making  examinations  he  has  the 
power  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  administer  oaths.  While 
the  statute  dictates  that  violators  of  the  laws  shall  be  pun- 
ished, it  fails  to  give  him  final  power  in  the  matter.  He 
has  the  power  to  stop  the  running  of  passenger  trains  over 
places  he  deems  defective.  His  approval  must  be  secured 
for  the  stringing  of  telephone,  tel^japh,  electric  light, 
trolley  and  feed  wires  over  railroad  tracks,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  overhead  structures  over  railroad  tracks,  and  for 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  interlocking  switches.  He 
is  also  empowered  to  arbitrate  differences  between  citizens 
and  common  carriers.*  He  reports  his  findings  in  all  these 
investigations  to  the  Governor,  or  to  the  Legislature  if  it  is 
in  session. 

His  salary  is  four  thousand  dollars  a  year;  he  is  allowed 
twelve  hundred  dollars  for  derk  hire,  and  the  law  stipulates 
that  he  shall  travel  free  over  all  the  railroads  of  the  State. 

Telegraph  companies  are  now  subject  to  his  inspection, 
and  recently  electric  interurban  railways  have  been  placed 
under  his  supervision. 

2.  Superintendent  of  Insurance  and  Inspector  of  Building 
and  Loan  Associations.  The  continual  abuse  of  public 
privil^e,  and  imposition  upon  policy  holders  by  insurance 
organizations  which  purported  to  be  on  a  firm  financial  basis, 
but  whose  assets  were  in  reality  fictitious,  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  r^^lating  both  life  and  fire  insurance  com- 
panies. The  enforcement  of  these  laws  was  delegated  to 
the  localities,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  this  decentraliza- 
tion produced  neither  harmony  nor  efficiency  of  action,  and 
the  State  created  the  office  of  superintendent  of  insurance. 

^83  a£.,p.  J06. 
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The  law  states  that  the  superintendent  "shall  see  to  the 
execution  and  enforcement  of  all  laws  relating  to  insur- 
ance." He  covers  under  his  supervision  all  fire,  life,  spe- 
cial, accident  and  fraternal  insurance  companies.  These 
art  all  compelled  by  law  to  make  elaborate  reports,  setting 
forth,  under  oath,  such  details  of  their  business  as  the  super- 
intendent may  demand.  These  statements  are  published  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  superintendent,  and  the  law  re- 
qi^res  that  the  individual  companies  publish  their  statements 
in  local  papers.  This  publicity  is  not  the  least  benefit  de- 
rived from  the  office. 

In  1 89 1  building  and  loan  associations  were  made  subject 
to  the  inspecting  power  of  the  superintendent  The  decade 
preceding  this  arrangement  had  seen  an  enormous  devdop- 
iBent  of  such  associations  in  the  State.  These  associations 
were  first  organized  in  Philadelphia,  and  spread  quite  gen- 
erally over  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  was  soon  overrun  with 
them,  and  was  soon  the  second  State  in  the  Union  in  the 
number  of  building  and  loan  associations.  It  did  not  begin  to 
exercise  State  control  over  them  until  a  niunber  of  years  after 
Pennsylvania  had  done  so,  and  not  until  many  investors  had 
fallen  prey  to  a  number  of  irresponsible  organizations.  The 
larger  cities  were  particularly  infested  with  them.  Many  of 
these  associations  were  totally  irresponsible,  and  after  an  ex- 
istence of  a  few  years  closed  their  doors,  the  officers  and  the 
funds  paid  in  by  the  unsuspecting  public  having  disappeared. 
The  conditions  were  the  more  unfortunate  because  the  ma- 
jority of  the  stockholders  were  usually  laboring  people,  who 
had  thought  to  improve  the  opportunities  offered  by  the 
aesodations  to  purchase  a  home  and  pay  for  it  in  snail 
monthly  installments. 

The  enforcement  of  the  laws  detailing  the  organization 
and  manner  of  conducting  the  business  of  these  companies 
is  now  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  insurance. 
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Every  association  makes  an  annual  report,  showing  in  detail 
its  financial  condition.  These  reports  are  made  under  oath 
by  the  secretary  and  three  directors  of  the  company. 

The  powers  of  the  superintendent  are  principally  such  as 
are  necessary  to  make  an  adequate  inspection  of  these  com- 
panies. Through  his  deputies  he  is  required  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  funds,  obligations  and  assets 
of  any  insurance  company  and  building  and  loan  association 
in  the  State.  If  he  suspects  any  of  the  institutions  as  being 
unsound,  he  forthwith  makes  inquest,  and  if  any  are  found 
unsound,  he  reports  them  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  at 
once  proceeds  to  close  the  business  of  the  company  or  asso- 
ciation. If  any  are  found  doing  business  illegally  they  are 
given  a  specified  time  in  which  to  rectify  their  course.  The 
superintendent  has  the  power  to  cancel  the  authority  of  a 
foreign  ccnnpany  doing  an  illegal  business  in  the  State. 
The  superintendent  and  his  deputies  have  the  usual  power 
of  examining  witnesses,  and  have  access  at  all  times  to  the 
books  of  the  companies. 

The  superintendent  receives  a  salary  of  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  He  appoints  a  deputy,  a  statistician  and  as 
many  examiners,  actuaries  and  clerks  as  he  may  need.  The 
office  is  maintained  by  fees  paid  by  the  companies. 

As  a  result  of  this  vigilance  and  publicity,  bogus  com- 
panies have  practically  fled  from  the  State,  and  failures  in 
building  and  loan  associations  and  insurance  companies  have 
become  less  frequent  than  failures  in  many  other  lines  of 
business. 

3.  Inspector  of  Mines.  This  office  was  created  in  1873 
"  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  thorough  and  efficient 
inspection  of  mines  in  Ohio."  *  The  act  has  been  twice 
amended,  each  time  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  inspector 
by  providing  more  assistants,  but  his  powers  have  not  been 

^71  O.  L^  p.  ai. 
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greatly  increased.  At  present  the  State  is  divided  into 
seven  districts,  and  the  inspector  appoints  one  district  in- 
spector for  each  district. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  the  dfice  of  inspector  unless  he 
has  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining  engineering,  chemistry, 
mineralogy  and  geology,  and  no  one  can  be  appointed  as 
district  inspector  unless  he  is  a  practical  miner  of  five  years' 
experience  and  has  resided  two  years  in  his  district  They 
are  all  placed  under  bond  and  oath.  The  powers  of  the 
inspector  and  his  assistants  are  virtually  limited  to  an  in- 
spection of  the  mines  and  the  publishing  of  their  findings. 
They  have  the  necessary  power  to  enter  the  mines  at  any 
time,  secure  maps  and  diagrams,  and  examine  witnesses. 
Mine  owners  are  compelled  by  law  to  report  each  accident 
to  the  inspector  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  matter  is  then 
carefully  investigated. 

But  the  State  seems  to  rely  more  upon  the  effect  of  pub- 
licity than  upon  any  authority  it  has  granted  the  officers- 
While  they  are  to  see  that  the  mining  laws  are  strictly 
enforced,  they  have  no  power  to  enforce  them,  except  in 
cases  of  grossest  neglect,  such  as  pertain  to  ventilation  and 
other  sanitary  conditions  and  safety  appliances. 

That  the  State  relies  upon  the  wholesome  effect  of  pub- 
licity is  also  seen  by  the  fact  that  the  niunber  of  inspectors 
has  been  gradually  increased,  in  order  that  the  mines  might 
be  more  frequently  visited.  It  is  now  the  custom  for  an 
inspector  to  visit  a  mine  and  notify  the  proprietor  of  what 
he  finds  remiss.  He  then  returns  soon  to  ascertain  whether 
his  demands  have  been  complied  with,  and  he  repeats  his 
visitations  until  the  trouble  is  removed.  So  last  year  one 
mine  was  visited  thirty-eight  times,  another  eighteen  times, 
and  fifty-four  were  visited  five  times.*    The  details  of  each 

>  36th  Jii^t  Ckiif  Imptehr  of  Mines,  p.  35. 
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visit  are  published  in  the  annual  reports,  thus  revealing  each 
mine  owner's  shortcomings. 

Just  how  many  of  the  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  conditions  of  the  mines  since  the  establishing 
of  State  inspection  are  due  to  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors, 
and  how  many  are  due  to  perfected  methods  of  mining,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine. 

4.  Live  Stock  Commission,  This  was  organized  in 
1884,*  "  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dangerous  and  fatal  dis- 
eases among  domestic  animals.''  The  commission  consists 
of  three  members,  appointed  for  three  years.  They  for- 
merly employed  a  competent  veterinarian  as  secretary,  who 
devoted  all  of  his  time  to  the  investigations  ordered  by  the 
board.  The  board  has  stated  monthly  meetings.  The 
immediate  cause  for  the  creation  of  the  commission  was  an 
epidemic  of  Texas  fever  that  created  great  loss  among  the 
cattle  owners  of  the  State.  Previous  to  this  time  no  action 
whatever  had  been  taken  by  the  State  to  protect  the  public 
against  diseased  cattle. 

Although  the  commission  is  the  only  authority  in  the 
State  empowered  to  deal  with  contagious  and  infectious 
diseases  among  animals,  it  yet  has  very  few  powers.  In 
case  a  dangerous  disease  makes  its  appearance  in  any  locality, 
the  person  owning  or  having  charge  of  the  infected  animals 
shall  immediately  notify  the  conmiission.  Thereupon  the 
commission  orders  an  examination  by  a  veterinarian.  If 
the  examination  shows  that  the  animal  is  infected  with  a 
contagious  disease,  it  is  killed  and  the  herd  quarantined* 
The  locality  in  which  the  disease  prevails  is  also  put  under 
quarantine,  with  respect  to  domestic  animals,  and  a  local 
quarantine  officer  is  appointed.  This  practically  is  the  limit 
of  power. 

But  even  this  power  has  been  virtually  taken  away  by  the 
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failure  of  the  L^slature  to  appropriate  money  for  the  neces- 
sary expenditure,  and  for  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  no 
inspection,  quarantine  or  other  protection  possible  to  the  live 
stock  interests  of  the  State  except  that  done  at  the  personal 
expense  of  the  board.  There  has  been  no  money  to  pay  a 
secretary,  to  whom  the  major  part  of  the  work  was  assigned. 
The  condition  of  affairs  is  really  alarming.  In  1901  Texas 
fever  made  its  aiq>earance  in  the  State.  Only  the  personal 
interest  and  sacrifice  of  the  commission  prevented  its  gen- 
eral spread.  Anthrax  is  threatening  the  sheep.  Bovine 
tuberculosis  is  found  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State. 
There  is  no  restriction  of  any  kind  placed  by  the  laws  upcm 
the  traffic  in  diseased  animals,  nor  is  there  a  general  quar- 
antine and  inspection  of  cattle  brought  in  from  other  States. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  these  conditions  the  State  Legis- 
lature has  for  two  years  failed  to  appropriate  even  enough 
money  to  pay  the  four  dollars  a  day  allowed  by  law  to  the 
members  of  the  commission.  The  last  annual  report  of  the 
commission  sets  forth  vividly  these  facts,  and  refers  the 
Legislature  to  the  manner  in  which  Massachusetts  is  solving 
the  problem  of  live  stock  inspection. 

5.  Inspector  of  Workshops  and  Factories,  and  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  In  this  department  the  functions  of  in- 
spection and  of  gathering  statistics  have  been  completely 
separated,  and  are  assigned  to  two  entirely  distinct  authori- 
ties that  have  no  legal  relaticwis  whatever.  The  bureau  of 
labor  statistics  was  established  first.*  The  commissioner 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. His  duty  is  to  gather  "  statistical  details  relating  to  all 
departments  of  labor  in  the  State,  especially  in  its  relation 
to  the  commercial,  industrial,  social,  educational  and  sani- 
tary conditions  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  productive 
industries  of  the  State."     In  order  to  do  this  he  has  the 
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power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  to  examine  witnesses, 
and  to  inspect  any  business  employing  labor. 

The  commissioner  is  also  at  the  head  of  the  free  emploj* 
ment  bureau,  which  through  five  branches  established  in  the 
principal  cities  sedcs  to  find  employment  for  the  unemployed. 

No  tangible  results  appear  to  have  followed  the  publica- 
tion of  these  statistical  details  other  than  the  usual  enlight- 
enment and  wholesome  effect  produced  by  publicity.  Nor 
has  there  been  a  cordial  response  to  the  efforts  of  the  emplaj^ 
ment  bureau. 

The  enforcement  of  the  factory  laws  is  entrusted  to  the 
inspector  of  workshops  and  factories.*  The  chief  in- 
spector is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Senate  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  He  appoints,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Governor,  thirteen  district  inspectors.  The  State  is  divided 
into  twelve  districts,  and  to  each  one  is  assigned  a  district 
inspector.  The  remaining  district  inspector  is  detailed  to 
inspect  the  manufactories  and  stordiouses  of  high  expl^ 
sives.  These  inspectors  must  all  be  skilled  and  practical 
mechanics,  and  the  inspector  of  explosives  must  be  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  manufacture  of  all  high  explo- 
sives. The  chief  inspector  receives  $2,000  a  year,  the  in- 
spector of  explosives  $1,800,  and  the  district  inspectors 
$1,000.     They  all  receive  the  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

As  compared  with  the  other  inspecting  authorities  enu- 
merated above,  these  inspectors  of  factories  have  a  very 
much  larger  power.  Ohio  is  a  great  manufacturing  StaA^ 
and  its  factory  laws  are  complex  and  enter  into  great  detail. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  visit  all  of  the  shops  and 
factories  in  their  districts  as  often  as  possible,  and  to  see 
that  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  obsen^ed.  They  paiT- 
ticularly  note  sanitary  conditions,  safety  appliances  connected 
with  dangerous  machinery,  means  of  exit,  and  the  employ- 
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mcnt  of  minors  and  of  females.  Recently  there  have  been 
added  a  number  of  important  duties,  including  the  inspection 
of  bake  shops  and  of  sweat  shops ;  the  examination  of  halls, 
theatres,  churches,  school  houses,  hospitals  and  all  other 
public  buildings,  a  certificate  from  an  inspector  being  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  opening  of  any  of  these  to  the  public; 
and  finally  the  inspectors  are  empowered  to  see  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  erection  of  build- 
ings, e.  g.,  the  placing  of  scaffolding  and  temporary  flooring. 
All  serious  accidents  are  now  reported  to  the  chief  inspector, 
and  are  immediately  investigated  by  him.  To  make  such 
examination  as  thorough  as  possible,  the  inspectors  are  privi- 
leged to  enter  all  such  premises  at  any  reasonable  time,  to 
examine  witnesses,  to  inspect  all  appliances  and  apparatus, 
and  examine  all  books  and  records.  To  make  their  findings 
of  any  avail,  the  inspectors  are  empowered  to  prosecute  all 
delinquents  who,  after  due  notice,  fail  to  comply  with  their 
orders. 

The  methods  of  prosecution  vary  with  different  offences. 
In  some  instances  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  is 
authorized  to  proceed  against  the  offenders,  but  usually  the 
inspector  himself  proceeds  against  the  delinquents.  The 
statutes  provide  penalties  for  each  offence;  these  vary  in 
amount  from  ten  dollars  to  one  thousand  dollars,  and  in 
severity,  imprisonment  from  ten  days  to  six  months. 

There  is  manifest  a  distinct  tendency  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  this  inspection.  When  the  law  was  first  passed, 
in  1885,  only  three  district  inspectors  were  provided.  This 
number  was  increased  by  eight  in  1892,  and  two  more  were 
added  in  1898.  Their  sphere  of  power  has  been  gradually 
enlarged,  until  now,  as  stated,  they  even  inspect  buildings 
in  process  of  erection. 

The  inspection  has  resulted  ( i )  in  the  enactment  of  wiser 
laws  pertaining  to  the  r^ulation  of  factories,  shops  and 
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public  buildings,  due  tq  the  fact  that  the  reports  of  the  chief 
inspector  have  emphasized  the  needs  of  such  legislation. 
(2)  In  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  em- 
ployment and  labor  throughout  the  State.  There  has  been 
a  manifest  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  factory  owners 
and  employers  of  labor  to  follow  the  reasonable  demands 
of  the  inspectors.  This  has  resulted  in  better  appliances, 
more  healthful  surroundings  for  the  employees,  and  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  accidents  in  those  pursuits  where 
dangerous  machinery  must  be  used. 

In  1900,  2432  factories  were  inspected;  1,090  of  these 
were  ordered  to  make  alterations.  All  but  130  of  these 
orders  were  volimtarily  obeyed.  Of  bake  shops,  812  were 
inspected,  and  229  alterations  were  ordered.  Only  27  of 
these  were  refused.  Of  38  orders  issued  to  mercantile 
establishments  13  were  ignored.  3,712  buildings  were  in- 
spected and  1,260  accidents  investigated. 

Recently  a  convention  of  factory  inspectors  has  been 
organized,  which  urges  all  employers  of  labor  and  those 
interested  in  industrial  betterment  to  attend  and  participate 
in  the  discussions.  This  will  prove  at  least  a  creator  of 
sentiment,  and  will  bring  about  some  degree  of  co-operation 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  State  authorities.  The 
chief  inspector  also  has  been  instrumental  in  interesting  local 
private  organizations,  such  as  Boards  of  Trade  and  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  in  the  conditions  of  the  factory  workers. 
As  a  result  of  these  extra  legal  forces  a  widespread  interest 
has  been  aroused  throughout  the  State  in  bettering  factory 
conditions,  and  many  notable  examples  of  such  better- 
ment have  been  evolved.  Familiar  instances  are  the  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company  of  Dayton,  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Paint  Company,  and  the  Twist  Drill  Company 
of  Cleveland.  While  these  are  not  the  immediate  outgrowth 
of  State  inspection,  yet  their  influence  is  multiplied  and  their 
details  are  perfected  through  the  activity  of  State  inspectors. 
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6.  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner.  This  office  was  cre- 
ated in  1886/  The  conunissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  He  receives  a  salary  of  $1,500  a  year  and  his  travel- 
ing expenses.  He  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor, 
appoint  two  assistants  and  such  experts  as  he  deans  neces- 
sary. 

The  agitation  among  the  farmers  and  dairymen  against 
oleomargarine  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  creation  of 
the  office,  and  the  first  act  mentioned  specifically  only  dairy 
and  farm  products  as  the  objects  of  the  commissioner's 
inspecting  power.  There  bad  been  previous  enactments 
prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  food  stuffs,  but  for  want  of 
a  central  authority  to  enforce  them  they  had  practically  re- 
mained dead  letters ;  the  localities  paid  no  attention  to  them. 
As  the  excitement  over  oleomargarine  subsided,  in  response 
largely  to  the  legislation  by  Congress,  the  field  of  the  com- 
missioner was  widened,  and  what  had  before  been  a  general 
power  to  prosecute  all  persons  "  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
or  sale  of  any  adulterated  or  counterfeit  article  or  articles 
of  food  or  drink  "  was  made  more  and  more  specific  by  the 
enactment  of  laws  against  particular  kinds  of  adulterations, 
and  enumerated  articles  that  had  become  the  subject  of  adul- 
terations. So  at  present  there  is  a  large  list  of  articles  that 
have  been  made  the  special  objects  of  the  commissioner's 
scrutiny. 

The  task  of  the  commissioner  is  a  very  difficult  one.  TTie 
field  is  so  large  and  complex;  the  law  allows  him  so  little 
help;  there  are  so  many  places  where  food  and  drink  are 
offered  for  sale  and  so  many  manufactories  of  food  stuffs  to 
visit ;  and  the  market  offers  such  a  great  diversity  of  "  ready 
made  "  foods,  which  are  really  the  most  adulterated  articles 
exposed  for  sale,  that  only  a  very  small  per  cent  of  the 

*  83  o,  Z.,  p.  lao. 
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establishments  can  be  inspected  and  only  a  few  articles  ana- 
lyzed each  year.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  business 
makes  evasion  of  the  law  easy.  In  1900,  923  articles  were 
examined;  383  of  these  were  found  adulterated,  and  132 
prosecuticms  resulted.  About  two-thirds  of  the  defendants 
usually  plead  guilty.  The  remainder  fight  their  cases 
through  the  lower  courts. 

The  commissioner  is  given  the  power  to  enter  any  estab- 
lishment where  food  and  drink  are  offered  for  sale,  and  he 
may  open  any  package  for  examination.  He  calls  upon  the 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  to  prosecute  all  violators 
of  the  laws.  All  prosecutions  under  the  statute  must  be  by 
criminal  process.^  Naturally  a  large  amount  of  litigation 
has  resulted  from  the  activities  of  the  commissioner.  The 
majority  of  the  cases  never  question  the  validity  of  the 
specific  laws  under  which  the  action  is  brought,  and  in  only 
a  few  instances  has  the  authority  of  the  commissioner  been 
attacked.  The  courts  have  uniformly  upheld  the  acts,  and 
have  supported  the  commissioner  in  his  attempts  to  pros- 
cute  violators.  Only  a  few  of  these  cases  have  reached  the 
higher  courts;  these  are  brought  by  the  large  corporations 
that  have  an  extensive  business  at  stake.  The  most  active 
opposition  has  come  from  the  oleomargarine  interests. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in  the  first  case  brought 
before  it  for  adjudication  on  the  subject  maintained  that 
the  Ohio  statutes  pertaining  to  the  adulteration  of  dairy 
products  are  a  reasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power  of  the 
State,  and  issued  judgment  of  ouster  against  a  corporation 
for  defying  the  law.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  but  has  not  yet  come  to  a  hearing.* 

*  SUte  ex  reL  Rejnolds  vi.  Capital  City  Dairy  Co.,  63  O,  S^  p.  133,  where  it 
wai  decided  that  an  injunction  will  not  lie  at  the  suit  ol  an  inapector  to  compel  a 
mannfactvrer  to  provide  a  sample  of  his  goods  for  analysis. 

*  State  ex  reL  Attorney  General  vt.  The  Capital  City  Dairy  Company,  63  OkU 
SUtte^  350. 
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The  powers  of  the  commissioner  have  been  upheld  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  in  the  minor  courts.  The  Superior  Court  of 
Cincinnati  early  refused  to  enjoin  the  commissioner  from 
prosecuting  the  manufacturers  of  certain  prepared  foods,* 

Recently  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  refused  a  tem- 
porary injunction  to  restrain  the  commissioner  from  prose- 
cuting the  Arbuckles  for  selling  their  "Ariosa**  brand  of 
coffee.  This  case  has  likewise  been  appealed  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  awaits  further  adjudication. 

And  one  of  the  county  courts  has  upheld  the  statute  giving 
the  commissioner  the  right  to  prosecute  violations  of  the 
olecHnargarine  law,  by  persons  other  than  manufacturers, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.* 

While  the  trend  of  the  decisions  seems  to  uphold  the 
commissioner  in  his  activities,  no  great  amount  of  good  can 
come  from  his  labors  until  he  is  given  more  aid.  It  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  three  men  to  exercise  enough  vigilance 
to  cover  an  entire  State  when  evasion  of  the  law  is  so  easy, 

7.  Inspector  of  Oils.  This  office  was  created  in  i878,' 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  large  quantities  of  oil  in  the 
State,  and  the  act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  the  in- 
spector closely  followed  the  Pennsylvania  statute  on  the 
same  subject. 

The  law  was  completely  revised  in  1884.*  The  inspector 
now  appoints  six  deputies.  The  State  is  divided  into  seven 
districts,  and  each  inspector  is  given  charge  of  one  district 
Before  any  illuminating  oils  can  be  offered  for  sale  in  the 
State  they  must  be  inspected  and  their  quality  determined 
according  to  the  standard  fixed  by  law. 

The  office  is  maintained  by  fees,  which  amount  to  $10,000 

»Thc  Pre-digetted  Food  Co.  w,  McNeal,  I.  OliV  A'm  Pfius,  p.  366. 

•  Vid.  i6th  Report  of  Dairy  mnd  Food  Commissiomr,  p.  5. 

•  75  O.  Z.,  p.  564.  •  81  O.  Z,,  p.  140. 
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a  year  in  the  case  of  the  chief  inspector,  and  $5,000  a  year 
for  the  deputies. 

8.  Fish  and  Game  Commission.  Under  this  title  the 
State  maintains  a  system  of  police  for  the  protection  of  fish 
and  game.  The  commission  is  composed  of  five  members, 
appointed  for  five  years/  and  they  serve  without  pay.  They 
examine  the  various  streams  and  lakes  of  the  State  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  suitable  for  the  propagation  of  fish, 
and  co-operate  with  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
They  appoint  a  chief  game  warden,  who  receives  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year  and  his  traveling  expenses.  They 
also  appoint  a  warden  in  each  coimty  (the  State  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  decided  that  this  provision  of  the  law  is 
unconstitutional,  the  county  wardens  being  officers  and  must 
be  elected),  and  special  wardens  in  those  counties  wherein 
are  the  largest  lakes.  The  county  wardens  appoint  their 
own  assistants,  as  many  as  they  may  need,  and  all  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  chief  warden,  who  in  turn  receives  his 
instructions  from  the  commission. 

The  county  ccnnmissioners,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  State  commission,  may  allow  the  county  wardens  a  salary 
of  three  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Otherwise  they  receive 
fees,  which  are  the  same  as  those  paid  to  the  sheriff  of  their 
respective  counties.  All  of  these  wardens  have  the  powers 
of  sheriffs,  and  their  police  vigilance  in  most  parts  of  the 
State  is  effective.  It  is  always,  however,  difficult  to  secure 
the  conviction  of  those  whcnn  they  arrest,  because  of  insuffi- 
cient evidence. 

9.  The  State  Fire  Marshal,  The  last  administrative 
office  created  by  the  L^slature  is  that  of  State  Fire  Mar- 
shal, and  it  is  at  once  the  best  example  of  centralization  in 
the  State.  The  law  was  passed  in  1900,  and  was  called 
forth  by  political  contingencies  rather  than  by  a  popular 

^y2  O.L^  p.  141. 
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demand  based  upon  urgent  need.  Nevertheless  the  need 
existed,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  State  seems  necessary  to 
check  the  rapid  increase  of  incendiarism  and  to  aid  in  solving 
the  serious  problems  of  fire  protection. 

The  act  contemplates  a  .system  of  fire  police,  and  secures 
this,  not  by  a  body  of  centrally  appointed  officers,  but  by  the 
co-operaticm  of  local  officials  with  the  State  officers.  The 
Governor  and  the  Senate  appoint  a  chief  fire  marshal,  who 
in  turn  appoints  two  deputies.  The  chief  marshal  receives  a 
salary  of  $3,000  a  year,  the  first  deputy  $1,800  and  the 
second  deputy  $1,500,  and  all  of  them  are  reimbursed  for 
their  necessary  expenses.  The  office  is  maintained  by  a  tax 
on  insurance  companies,  and  the  chief  marshal  can  employ 
as  many  clerks  and  assistants  as  the  total  sum  collected  will 
enable  him.  The  office  must  be  self-sustaining.*  The  chief 
of  the  fire  department  of  each  city,  the  Mayor  of  every  in- 
corporated town  which  does  not  maintain  a  fire  department, 
and  the  town  clerk  of  every  township  outside  the  limits  of 
organized  cities  or  villages  are  virtually  made  local  fire 
wardens,  for  they  must  report  every  fire  at  once  to  the  State 
marshal,  and  must  make  careful  examination  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  fire.  A  record  of  all  these 
investigations  is  kept  open  for  inspection  in  the  office  of  the 
State  marshal. 

Whenever  a  case  appears  to  demand  special  investigation, 
the  State  marshal  sends  a  deputy  or  assistant,  who  at  once 
b^ns  a  systematic  and  thorough  inquisition.  He  has  the 
power  of  a  trial  justice  for  stunmoning  and  examining 
witnesses;  he  may  arrest  all  suspected  persons,  and  the  in- 
vestigations may,  if  he  deems  prudent,  be  held  in  private. 

^  At  present  the  entire  force  consists  of  the  chief  marsbd,  hb  two  deputies,  a 
ttAtistidan,  a  clerk,  one  chief  assistant,  a  detective  and  seven  assistants.  Eadi 
assistant  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  seven  districts  into  which  the  state  is  dividedt 
and  snpenrises  those  local  officers  who  are  made  amenable  to  the  department  bj 
law. 
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The  local  authorities  mentioned  have  the  right  to  investi- 
gate at  any  time  any  premises  within  their  jurisdiction  to 
ascertain  whether  they  arc  in  safe  condition,  or  whether 
inflammable  material  is  stored  in  them,  to  the  danger  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  if  the  officers  find  it  necessary  they  must 
order  the  removal  of  all  such  material.  But  in  these  in- 
stances an  appeal  lies  to  the  State  fire  marshal,  whose  deci- 
sion is  final.  Criminal  prosecutions  alone  are  authorized 
by  the  act. 

The  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities  is  secured  by  a 
penalty  imposed  upon  all  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

The  fire  marshal  has  been  in  power  only  eighteen  months, 
a  period  entirely  too  brief  to  test  the  efficiency  of  his  depart- 
ment. But  the  reports  that  have  been  published  seem  to 
justify  the  creation  of  the  office,  and  point  to  a  real  need  of 
State  supervision  in  such  matters.  There  are  two  general 
lines  of  work  laid  down  in  the  statutes  for  the  fire  marshal. 
I.  The  inspection  of  buildings  that  are  thought  unsafe,  and 
the  removal  from  them  of  all  ccnnbustible  and  inflammable 
material.  Under  this  authority  a  number  of  tumble-down 
buildings,  that  were  resorts  for  tramps,  and  mere  fire  traps, 
were  torn  down  the  past  year.  In  eighty-seven  cases  the 
owners  of  buildings  were  notified  to  remove  explosives  or 
combustibles  from  their  premises,  and  to  repair  dilapidated 
buildings.  Only  one  of  these  persons  failed  to  comply 
with  the  request,  until  he  had  been  arrested.*  This  func- 
tion is  also  exercised  by  the  cities,  their  charters  granting 
them  the  right  to  pass  building  ordinances,  regulate  fire 
limits,  and  to  remove  dangerous  structures.  But  only  the 
larger  cities  have  been  alert  to  these  dangers.  The  work  of 
the  fire.marshal  has  been  principally  confined  to  the  cities  of 

'  Steond  Ripcrt^  SiaU  Firt  Marshal^  p.  7. 
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the  second  class  and  the  rural  districts.  It  has  required 
State  supervision  to  remind  these  localities  of  their  duty. 

2.  The  principal  function  of  the  marshal  is  to  ascertain 
the  causes  of  fires  and  to  hunt  down  incendiaries.  During 
the  past  year  7,01 1  fires  were  reported,  involving  a  loss  of 
$7,232,102;  1,267  ^f  these  fires  were  rq)orted  as  of  un- 
known origin  and  291  as  incendiary  fires.*  Investigaticm 
seems  to  prove  that  a  great  many  of  the  fires  reported  as  of 
unknown  cause  were  incendiary,  and  the  marshal  estimates 
that  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  loss  was  caused 
by  incendiaries.  In  attempting  to  reach  these  criminals 
565  investigations  were  made,  resulting  in  sixty-six  arrests 
and  forty-three  indictments.  Twenty-four  of  these  came 
to  a  hearing,  sixteen  were  convicted  and  eight  acquitted. 
In  three  of  the  cases  the  parties  were  extradited  from  other 
States,  whither  they  had  fled.  There  are  twenty-six  cases 
still  pending  from  the  previous  year.  Nine  persons  who 
were  either  indicted  or  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury  have 
fled  from  the  State,  forfeiting  their  bail.  The  marshal  has 
offered  rewards  for  their  apprehension. 

That  a  number  of  persons  in  the  State  are  confirmed 
incendiaries,  or  pyromaniacs,  seems  demonstrated,  for  of 
the  total  number  arrested  twenty-nine  had  from  one  to  nine 
previous  fires  charged  against  them,  and  seven  prisoners 
were  pronoimced  insane.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  tiiis 
evil  has  been  alarming.  "  In  several  sections  of  the  State 
incendiary  fires  had  become  so  frequent  that  insurance  com- 
panies were  driven  out,  the  loss  being  larger  than  the  pre- 
miums received,  and  the  people  were  unable  to  secure  indem- 
nity at  reasonable  rates,  and  in  some  cases  no  protection  at 
all."  *  Pecuniary  gain  made  possible  by  bver-insurancc 
appears  to  be  the  principal  motive  in  these  cases.    The 

>  Forty-two  pertont  were  burned  to  death  and  14a  leriottslj  iajiired. 
*  Sit0Hd  Hi^crt,  State  Fin  Mmrshal^  p.  4. 
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proper  remedy  should  be  sought  through  the  insurance 
companies  who  have  accepted  such  risks  on  excess  values. 

The  careful  inquiry  made  into  the  causes  of  fires  leads  to 
a  secondary  result,  the  more  careful  inspection  of  buildings 
by  the  State  inspector  of  workshops  and  factories,  and  by 
city  authorities  and  insurance  companies.*  A  large  ma- 
jority of  the  fires  are  due  to  carelessness;  directly  to  the 
careless  handling  of  combustibles  or  inflammable  materials; 
indirectly  to  faulty  construction  of  flues,  wiring,  plumbing 
and  other  evils  that  can  be  remedied  by  strict  surveillance. 

Considerable  opposition  has  arisen  against  the  department, 
due  to  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  relation  of  the  fire 
marshal  to  the  insurance  companies.  Because  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  marshal  is  made  to  the  State  commissioner  of  in- 
surance in  place  of  the  Legislature,  and  because  the  marshal 
is  required  to  report  the  findings  of  all  special  investigations 
to  the  insurance  commissioner,  who  in  turn  may  send  them 
to  the  insurance  companies  interested,  the  public  has  been 
misled  into  the  notion  that  the  State  supports  the  depart- 
ment solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  insurance  companies. 
The  oflice  is,  however,  maintained  by  fees  assessed  upon  the 
fire  insurance  companies.  And  its  activities  have  resulted, 
even  in  the  few  months  of  its  existence,  in  so  much  good  to 
the  public,  and  there  is  such  an  evident  need  for  some  kind 
of  State  supervision,  that  this  opposition  will  probably  wear 
away  and  the  department  increase  in  efficiency  as  the  State 
recognizes  its  importance. 

The  activities  enumerated  in  this  chapter  reveal  a  distinct 
tendency  toward  centralizati(m.  This  tendency  has  been 
accelerated  in  recent  years.  For  the  authorities  that  have 
been  established  last  have  been  endowed  with  the  most 
power,  and  the  authorities  established  in  the  earlier  years 
have  been  gradually  growing  in  power.    For  example,  the 
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number  of  assistants  granted  to  various  officers  has  been 
greatly  increased,  as  well  as  the  1^^  powers.  There  has  in 
each  instance  been  a  real  need  for  State  supervision,  and 
therefore  the  results  attained  by  each  step  toward  centraliza- 
tion have  been  beneficial.  These  results,  however,  have  been 
helpful  directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  power 
granted.  Finally,  many  of  the  authorities  are  crippled  by 
the  small  powers  given  and  the  limited  amount  of  aid  granted 
for  carrying  out  such  l^;al  powers  as  they  possess. 


CONCLUSION 

This  study  of  the  tendency  toward  centralization  of  ad- 
ministration, in  those  functions  wherein  uniform  action  is 
most  advantageous,  reveals  that  Ohio,  as  compared  with 
Massachusetts  or  New  York,*  and  most  other  States,  is  in  a 
transition  stage.  The  Ohio  ideal  has  always  been  central  su- 
pervision in  State  affairs  and  home  rule  in  local  matters.  All 
other  departments  of  the  government  have  been  subordinated 
to  the  Legislature.  Administration  has  been  by  statute. 
This  has  resulted  in  an  administrative  policy  as  fluctuating 
as  the  personnel  of  the  General  Assemblies  that  meet  from 
year  to  year.  While  the  State  was  sparsely  settled,  and  its 
industries  small,  such  administrative  supervision  was  com^ 
petent  enough.  But  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  total 
lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  cope  with 
the  details  of  administration. 

As  Ohio  has  developed  into  one  of  the  strongest  Common* 
wealths  of  the  Union,  ranking  fourth  in  population  and 
commercial  importance,  and  has  been  paramount  in  its  polit- 
ical influence  in  national  affairs,  its  tardiness  in  adminis- 
trative efficiency  becomes  the  more  marked.*  The  causes 
must  be  sought  in  the  political  history  of  the  State. 

As  was  stated  in  the  Introduction,  Ohio  was  a  part  of  the 

>  Cj.  CitUralitatUn  «f  AdministroHan  in  AVw  York,  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Col* 
umbU  Univertitj  Series  i&  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  Vol.  IX,  and 
Fubtu  Administraium  in  Miusachuteits,  R.  H.  Whitten,  IkiiL,  VoL  VIU. 

'  Wbtle  Ohio  thus  b  one  of  the  greatest  states  in  the  Union,  it  was  the  a9<h 

state  to  organize  a  State  Board  of  Health;  the  36th  state  to  recognise  the  Talid 

demands  of  its  State  UniTersity;  the  35th  state  to  organize  a  Board  of  State  Char* 

iticsi  and  is  one  of  three  States  that  wiUihold  the  veto  power  from  their  GoTenor. 
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Northwest  Territory.  This  vast  r^ion  formed  the  first 
public  domain  of  the  United  States.  This  was  before  a 
definite  policy  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands  had  been 
formed.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  territory,  embraced  within 
the  present  boimdaries  of  Ohio,  was  disposed  of  in  home- 
stead claims.  The  rest  of  the  lands  were  sold  in  large 
tracts  to  private  corporations  or  were  given  as  botuities  fcM' 
the  payment  of  the  veterans  of  the  G>ntinental  Army. 

There  were  eight  centers  of  settlement,  nearly  all  charac- 
terized by  the  individuality  of  the  pioneers. 

1.  The  Symmes  Purchase,  between  the  Great  and  Little 
Miami  rivers,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  comer  of  the 
State.  Cincinnati  was  the  center  of  the  settlements  of  this 
r^on.  The  settlers  came  from  New  Jersey,  and  were 
mostly  of  Swedish  and  Dutch  stock. 

2.  The  Virginia  Military  Tract,  between  the  Little  Miami 
and  Scioto  rivers.  These  settlements  radiated  from  Chilli- 
cothe  as  a  center.  The  pioneers  were  from  Virginia,  and 
most  of  them  had  been  soldiers  in  the  war  for  independencei 
They  were  Episcopalians  in  faith,  anti-Federalist  in  politics, 
and  had  a  leaning  toward  slavery,  at  one  time  attempting 
to  bring  slaves  into  the  State.  The  Ordinance,  however, 
forbade  it 

3.  The  Ohio  Company's  Purchase,  in  the  extreme  south- 
eastern comer,  with  Marietta  as  a  center.  This  was  the 
first  settlement  in  the  territory,  and  its  monbers  came  from 
Massachusetts. 

4.  Immediately  north  of  the  Ohio  Company's  tract,  and 
bordering  the  Ohio  river,  the  first  United  States  surveys 
were  made,  and  the  townships  thus  mapped  out  were  called 
'*  the  seven  ranges.''  They  were  purchased  and  settled  by 
Pennsylvanians,  mostly  of  German  and  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent 

5.  Immediately  to  the  west  of  the  ''  seven  ranges  "  was 
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the  tract  set  aside  by  the  National  government  as  bounty 
lands  for  its  soldiers.  This  tract  was  not  settled  by  a 
homogeneous  population,  although  many  veterans  from  the 
Middle  States,  particularly  from  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, settled  there. 

6.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  bordering  the  south 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  the  Connecticut  immigrants  settled  in 
the  Western  Reserve,  with  Cleveland  as  the  principal  center: 

7.  Five  smaller  tracts  were  granted  to  various  parties. 
One  to  a  company  of  French  immigrants;  these  formed 
Gallia  county,  with  Gallipolis  as  the  principal  settlement 
Another  tract  was  given  to  a  Moravian  band,  on  the  Tus- 
carawas river,  and  three  small  grants  to  private  parties. 

8.  The  rest  of  the  land,  probably  less  than  one-third  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  State,  remained  "  Congress  land,'*  and 
was  not  settled  by  any  definite  homogeneous  population, 
but  was  largely  occupied  by  the  immigrants,  mostly  Ger- 
mans, who  came  to  this  country  in  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

These  centers  were  completely  isolated  by  the  dense  for- 
ests that  covered  the  entire  territory.  Means  of  communi- 
cation were  imperfect.  Each  little  group  developed  along 
the  lines  of  its  previous  training  and  traditions.  The  dif- 
ferences in  religion,  early  education  and  ideas  of  local  self- 
government  were  great.  There  were  Episcopalians,  Luth- 
erans, Presbyterians,  Congr^^tionalists,  Moravians  and 
Roman  Catholics,  each  left  alone  in  isolated  areas.  They 
fostered  two  different  ideals  of  public  education,  the  paro- 
chial school  and  the  free  schooL* 

'  Later  this  led  to  constderable  opposition  in  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  public 
education.  For  a  nnmber  of  years  the  state  catered  to  the  foreign  element,  allow- 
ing the  study  of  German  in  the  public  schools,  as  a  substitute  for  English;  and 
parochial  schools  in  some  of  these  areas  remained  until  the  middle  of  the  century, 
the  only  schools  open  to  the  youth. 
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The  Virginian  method  of  county  organization,  the  Pcnn- 
•ylvania  and  New  York  theory  of  township  and  county 
amalgamation,  and  the  New  England  insistence  upon  town- 
ship autonomy,  all  grew  apace  in  the  forest  settlements  of 
the  northwest.  The  Federalist  and  anti-Federalist  tenden- 
cies were  marked  in  the  different  areas.  There  were  two 
forces  that  tended  to  unite  the  people :  the  conflicts  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  pioneers  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  Revolution.  But  these  forces  tended  to 
create  a  sentiment  toward  the  National  government  rather 
than  to  obliterate  their  local  differences.  This  early  inde- 
pendence is  shown  by  the  action  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
which  preferred  to  obey  the  laws  of  G>nnecticut  rather  than 
those  of  the  territorial  government.  It  was  not  until  Con- 
necticut renounced  all  sovereignty  over  the  Reserve,  in  1800, 
that  its  settlements  volimtarily  recognized  the  territorial  acts. 

From  the  first  the  settlers  were  men  of  strong  personality 
and  determined  character.  The  larger  centers  at  once  es- 
tablished schools  and  academies,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
each  had  its  own  colleges.  Thus  Miami  University  was 
fotmded  in  the  Symmes  Tract  in  1809;  Ohio  University  in 
the  Virginia  Military  Tract  in  1804;  Marietta  G>llege  in 
the  Ohio  Company's  lands  in  1835 ;  Kenyon  College  in  the 
United  States  Military  lands  in  1824;  and  in  the  Reserve, 
Western  Reserve  College  in  1826,  and  Oberlin  in  1833. 
These  were  local  collies,  and  although  organized  after  the 
framing  of  the  first  Constitution,  they  aided  greatly  in  per- 
petuating the  ideals  of  their  founders. 

The  origfinal  government  of  the  territory,  established  by 
Congress,  consisted  of  a  Governor  and  judges,  appointed 
by  the  President.  It  was  the  first  territorial  organization 
established  by  the  new  National  government.  The  Gover- 
nor was  given  large  power,  and  together  with  the  judges 
enacted  the  laws  for  the  territory.    A  proviso,  however. 
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restricted  the  l^islative  council  to  the  selection  of  laws 
already  in  force  in  the  States,  and  G>ngress  reserved  for 
itself  the  veto  power  upon  all  the  acts  of  the  Governor  and 
his  council. 

The  first  Governor  of  the  territory  v^ras  Gen.  St.  Qair,  a 
hero  of  the  Revolution,  a  personal  friend  of  Washington 
and  Hamilton,  and  an  ardent  subscriber  to  their  political 
theories.  He  ruled  with  an  arbitrary  hand,  arrogating  to 
himself  all  powers  not  specifically  withheld.  He  organized 
counties,  created  offices  and  filled  them,  licensed  tavern 
keepers,  ferries  and  attorneys,  and  commissioned  all  mili- 
tary and  civil  officers.  Nor  did  his  council  adhere  to  the 
instructions  given  by  Congress.  They  altered  and  adopted 
laws  at  their  pleasure,  and  established  such  local  govern- 
ments as  they  desired.     Congress  did  not  check  them. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  Governor's  course  until 
in  1799.  That  year  the  first  territorial  Legislature  met 
The  ordinance  creating  the  territory  provided  that  when  it 
contained  five  thousand  white  male  inhabitants  of  l^^l  age 
a  Legislative  Assembly  should  supplant  the  Governor's 
council  as  a  law-making  body.  The  assumption  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor  was  roundly  resisted  by  this 
L^slature.  He  claimed  to  be  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
government,  and  therefore  vested  with  an  absolute  veto. 
Both  claimed  the  right  to  create  counties  and  establish  local 
governments.  The  Governor  did  not  heed  their  l^slation, 
and  arbitrarily  created  local  sub-divisions  to  suit  himself, 
and  established  them  by  proclamation  without  consttlting 
the  Legislature,  and  filled  all  offices  without  consulting  even 
his  council.  His  communications  remonstrating  against 
their  usurpation  of  his  powers  were  framed  in  offensive 
terms.  Of  thirty  bills  passed  in  the  first  session  he  vetoed 
eleven,  over  one-third.^     General  Harrison  was  elected  the 

>  Burnett,  K0US  on  thi  North  West  Territaiy.  pp.  375-3'"* 
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first  territorial  dcl^fate  to  Congress,  over  St.  Clair's  son, 
and  when  the  Legislature  adjourned  there  was  much  bad 
feeling  against  the  Governor. 

This  feeling  rapidly  developed  into  a  positive  antipathy, 
for  which  the  Governor  was  only  partially  responsible.  The 
succeeding  sessions  were  principally  bouts  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  l^slative  departments,  and  in  1801  a  delegate 
was  sent  to  Washington  to  prefer  charges  against  the  Gov- 
ernor. His  mission  failed.  National  political  parties  were 
now  forming,  and  the  local  spirit  of  the  settiements  was 
making  itself  manifest.  The  new  country  was  growing 
phenomenally.  In  three  years  after  the  first  L^slaturc 
gathered  at  Marietta,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  territory 
had  enough  inhabitants  to  form  a  State.  The  anti-Federal- 
ists, who  were  at  first  merely  the  anti-St.  Clair  party,  clam- 
ored for  admission.  The  Governor  opposed  it.  His  mes- 
sage derided  the  idea. 

Jefferson  was  meanwhile  elected  President,  and  foreseeing 
the  political  advantages  to  be  gained,  favored  the  creation 
of  a  new  State.  An  enabling  act  passed  Congress  in  1802. 
An  election  was  called  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  The  issues  were  clear  cut,  the  friends 
of  the  Governor,  Federalists,  seeking  to  avert  admission 
into  Statehood,  the  enemies  of  the  Governor,  anti-Federal- 
ists, striving  to  succeed  in  erecting  the  State.  The  enemies 
of  St.  Clair  won,  as  they  had  a  large  majority  in  the  con- 
vention. The  Governor  in  an  address  so  strongly  criticised 
the  action  of  Jefferson  and  of  Congress  that  he  was  removed 
from  office  soon  after  the  convention  had  b^^n  its  work. 
With  exaggerated  ideas  of  local  autonomy,  bred  by  the 
isolation  of  their  settlements,  and  heightened  by  the  arbi- 
trary course  of  St.  Clair;  with  an  antipathy  for  strong 
centralized  government  induced  by  the  general  trend  of 
political  thought  of  that  day;  and  with  their  personal  dis- 
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like  for  the  Governor  inflamed  into  rancor,  the  conventicm 
set  to  work  on  the  Constitution.  The  product  was  perfectly 
natural.  The  Governor  was  stripped  of  all  power  and  the 
L^islature  clothed  with  executive  prerogatives.  It  ap- 
pointed all  State  officers,  all  county  judges,  as  well  as  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  bench.  The  l^slative  department 
was  made  paramount,  the  executive  and  judicial  departments 
were  subordinated.  In  local  government  the  compromise 
system  of  Pennsylvania  was  adopted,  but  it  was  not  until 
twenty-five  years  later  that  the  system  of  county  organiza- 
tion was  completed,  the  township  remaining  a  more  import- 
ant unit  until  that  time.  Municipalities  were  incorporated 
by  special  acts  of  the  Legislature. 

This  arbitrary  action  of  Governor  St.  Clair  did  not  ex- 
tend to  the  other  States  carved  out  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory. The  first  territorial  Legislature  was  the  only  one  in 
which  all  of  the  territory  was  represented.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  members  sitting  in  this  Assembly,  three  were  from  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Michigan,  two  from  Illinois  and  one 
from  Indiana.  The  rest  were  from  Ohio.  Early  in  the 
year  1800  Indiana  was  set  apart,  and  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  all  of  the  rest  of  the  Northwest  Territory  ex- 
cepting the  eastern  portion  of  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  which  remained  united  with  Ohio  territory.  But 
the  Constitution  of  Ohio,  1802,  described  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  new  State  so  as  to  cut  oflF  this  strip,  and  it 
was  forthwith  annexed  to  Indiana.  In  1805  the  territory 
of  Michigan  was  organized.  Indiana  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  in  1816,  Illinois  in  1818,  Michigan  in  1837,  and 
Wisconsin  in  1848.  Thus  all  of  these  States  were  sepa- 
rated from  Ohio,  in  time  to  avoid  the  peculiar  influencces 
that  shaped  the  government  of  Ohio.  All  of  these  States 
have  made  more  progress  toward  centralization  than  Ohio. 

This  earlier  idea  of  the  supremacy  of  the  l^slative  de- 
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partment  is  vividly  shown  by  several  incidents.  In  1865 
the  Legislature  gave  justices  of  the  peace  jurisdiction,  with- 
out a  jury  trial,  over  all  civil  cases  when  the  amount  did  not 
exceed  fifty  dollars.  As  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  fixes  the  limit  at  twenty  dollars,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  promptly  declared  the  measure  unconstitutional. 
This  greatly  incensed  the  Legislature.  Resolutions  of  im- 
peachment were  introduced  against  the  Supreme  bench,  but 
the  trial  resulted  in  an  acquittal.  In  1810,  however,  the 
resolutions  known  as  "  Sweeping  Resolutions  "  were  passed. 
The  judges  and  State  officers  had  originally  been  appointed 
for  seven  years,  and  the  resolution  recited  that  inasmuch  as 
the  seven  years  had  elapsed,  the  time  for  renewal  had  come. 
Every  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Common  Pleas 
Courts,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  State  Auditor  and  State 
Treasurer,  together  with  all  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
State,  were  removed  from  office.  The  interpretation  placed 
by  the  Legislature  upon  the  provision  limiting  the  term  of 
office  to  seven  years  was  improper,  for  nearly  all  of  the 
original  appointees  had  been  replaced,  either  because  of 
death  or  resignation,  and  very  few  of  the  officers  thus  sum- 
marily removed  had  served  seven  years. 

The  Legislature's  attitude  toward  the  United  States  Bank 
also  indicates  the  extravagant  ideas  it  had  concerning  its 
powers.  Two  branches  of  the  bank  had  been  opened  in  the 
State.  In  181 9  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  taxing  each 
branch  $50,000.  The  banks  refusing  to  pay  this  sum,  the 
State  collector  was  empowered  by  law  to  remove  $100,000 
in  currency  or  notes  from  the  banks  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  State.  But  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  had  pre- 
viously enjoined  the  State  officers  from  proceeding  under 
the  statute,  and  the  officers  were  accordingly  punished  for 
contempt.  Successful  suit  was  brought  by  the  bank  to  se- 
cure the  money,  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
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1824  declared  the  Ohio  act  unconstitutional.  But  the  L^- 
islature  was  not  appeased  until  it  had  passed  a  law  with- 
drawing all  protection  of  the  State  laws  from  the  United 
States  Bank  and  closing  the  courts  of  the  State  against  it 
It  was  made  a  punishable  offence  for  a  judge,  justice  of  the 
peace  or  any  other  judicial  officer  to  take  official  cognizance 
of  the  bank,  or  to  take  acknowledgment  of  any  deeds  or 
other  conveyances  for  the  bank.  Sheriffs  were  forbidden 
to  serve  processes,  and  notaries  from  making  protest  of 
national  bank  paper.  The  Legislature  even  went  so  far  in 
its  spite  as  to  affirm  the  Kentucky  and  Virginian  resolutions. 
This,  however,  remains  the  extreme  limit  of  State's  rights 
reached  by  the  Legislature,  and  subsequent  history  has 
amply  redeemed  the  State  from  this  act  of  nullification. 

While  the  L^islature  did  not  subsequently  exalt  the 
theory  of  State's  rights,  it  in  no  wise  receded  from  its  belief 
in  its  own  executive  and  administrative  powers.  About 
this  time  the  country  was  beginning  to  feel  the  need  of  better 
means  of  communication.  Turnpikes  and  canals  were  pro- 
jected on  a  continental  basis.  Ohio  at  once  began  to  plan 
for  State  canals  and  turnpikes.  The  unchecked  Legislature 
grew  lavish.  Two  canals  were  built,  connecting  Lake  Erie 
with  the  Ohio  River.  Numerous  branches  were  begun. 
State  roads  radiated  from  the  largest  cities.  The  State 
subscribed  one-third  of  the  stock  in  all  private  canal  and 
turnpike  companies.  While  the  Legislature  placed  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  vast  undertakings  in  the  hands  of  a 
Board  of  Canal  Commissioners,  it  never  gave  the  commis- 
sion much  power.  Every  year  detailed  instructions  were 
given  the  commissioners,  and  they  were  handicapped  at 
every  turn  by  too  much  l^slative  vigilance.  The  extrava- 
gance of  the  law-makers  and  the  introduction  of  steam  roads 
brought  the  State  to  the  verge  of  financial  ruin,  and  the 
Constitution  of  185 1  put  a  check  upon  the  Legislature's 
power  to  pledge  the  State's  credit 
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A  quaint  and  faithful  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Legislature  tmder  the  first  Gmstitution  is  given  by  Cald> 
Atwater  in  his  History  of  Ohio.     It  was  written  in  1838. 

"Our  General  Assembly  has  too  much  power,  and  in 
times  of  peace  they  assemble  quite  too  frequently  and  sit  too 
long.  Whole  millions  have  been  wasted  in  useless  l^sla- 
tion.  Without  more  restraints  on  the  law-making  power, 
without  an  absolute  prohibition  against  electing  their  own 
members  to  offices,  this  Constituticm  cannot  last  long,  because 
our  republican  form  of  government  can  only  last  while  the 
people  are  in  love  with  it.  .  .  .  We  will  not  attempt  to 
point  out  all  the  evils  which  this  power  in  the  General 
Assembly  has  produced.  A  volume  would  barely  enumerate 
them.  During  the  term  for  which  any  member  is  elected 
he  ought  to  be  ineligible  to  any  other  office."  Because  of 
the  absence  of  any  veto  power  "  unconstitutional  acts  have 
been  passed  in  every  period  of  our  short  history.  Acts 
have  been  passed,  worded  exactly  like  former  ones,  without 
repealing  the  former  ones.  Criminal  laws  have  been  re- 
pealed (a  whole  criminal  code)  without  any  saving  clause 
as  to  crimes  committed  under  them,  so  that  the  greatest 
criminals  have  escaped  punishment.  Laws  have  been 
amended  and  made  worse  merely  for  the  sake  of  making  a 
good  sized  volume,  and  as  a  mere  excuse  for  members  of 
Assembly  staying  at  the  seat  of  government  and  drawing 
their  three  dollars  a  day.  In  all  such  cases  a  power  of  pro- 
rogation in  the  Governor,  or  of  rejecting  such  acts  as  un- 
constitutional, as  inexpedient  or  unnecessary,  would  have 
saved  to  the  people  at  least  large  sums  of  money.  As  it 
now  is,  during  many  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  all  well- 
informed  men  live  in  fear  of  some  new  efforts  being  made 
to  almost  ruin  the  State."  * 

^Atwater»  History  of  Ohio,  pp.  172,  173,  175.    Mr.  Atwater  was  creditablf 
dentified  with  the  early  history  of  the  state.    He  was  a  member  of  many  of  the 
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The  Constitution  of  185 1,  cfven  now  in  force,  was  framed 
to  prevent  the  L^slature  from  subscribing  the  State's  credit 
to  private  corporations,  and  to  prohibit  the  State  from  par- 
ticipating in  and  making  internal  improvements  of  any 
kind.  A  tax  law  was  embodied  in  this  Constitution,  and 
special  l^slation  prohibited.  These  were  the  only  restric- 
tions placed  upon  the  Legislature,  nor  were  the  Governor's 
powers  increased.  It.  is  true  he  was  given  the  power  to 
appoint  certain  officers,  but  all  of  his  appointments  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Thus  the  new  Constitution 
placed  no  check  upon  the  riotous  tendencies  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  invade  all  administrative  details,  and  the  history  of 
administration  traced  in  this  essay  proves  that  the  l^slators 
have  been  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  and  a  careful 
survey  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  proves  that  they  have 
not  greatly  improved  in  the  art  of  law-making. 

With  the  increasing  complexity  of  economic  life,  the 
L^slature  has  been  called  upon  to  provide  for  more  and 
more  details  of  administration,  and  to  project  the  State  into 
those  spheres  of  activity  that  formerly  were  occupied  solely 
by  localities  or  were  left  entirely  alone.  To  this  need  the 
L^slature  has  failed  to  adequately  respond.  The  pitiable 
history  of  the  school  administration  ^  and  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities,*  and  the  tardy  action  taken  in  organizing 
a  State  Board  of  Health,  reveals  this.*    In  the  more  recently 

letnied  locietiet  of  America,  and  the  author  of  nnmeroot  scientific  works.  He 
represented  Cincinnati  in  the  kgislatiire  for  several  years,  and  his  influence  larfely 
prerailed  in  the  establishing  of  the  public  schools.  Vid*  iuprti  p.  25.  The  goTem« 
ment  vnder  this  constitution  is  thus  characterised  by  Rufus  King:  ''Briefly 
ttated,  it  was  a  government  which  had  no  executiYe,  a  half-starred,  riiort-lired 
{ndidary,  and  a  lop-sided  legislature."  Rufus  King,  OIUo^  in  Ameritan  C«m* 
wmmoHM  Seria^  p.  29.  And  Thomas  Corwin,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of 
Ohio's  governors,  said  that  **  the  inquest  of  the  office  revealed  that  reprieving  of 
criminals  and  appointing  notaries  were  the  sole  flowers  of  the  prerogative." 

*  5«^4i,  pp.  J3-73.  •  Ae^fWf  pp.  105-127.  •  Supra^  p.  131. 
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constituted  administrative  authorities  the  Legislature  has 
either  withheld  sufficient  power  or  handicapped  effort  by 
meagre  appropriations.  The  last  report  of  the  Ohio  Live 
Stock  Commission  is  taken  up  almost  entirely  with  a  per- 
fectly justifiable  complaint  of  the  criminal  indifference  of 
the  Legislature  toward  the  commission,  shown  in  its  n^lect 
to  make  any  provision  for  even  the  necessary  expenses.  As 
a  result,  bovine  tuberculosis,  Texas  f^er  and  anthrax  have 
invaded  the  State,  to  the  great  damage  of  cattle  owners  and 
the  menace  of  the  health  of  the  Commonwealth.^  TTiere 
are  but  few  authorities  in  the  State  that  have  not  a  just 
causes  of  complaint  in  the  indifference  of  the  Legislature.* 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  show  why  a  L^slature  is 
tmfit  to  act  as  an  administrative  body.  It  must  receive  its 
knowledge  of  administrative  details  from  others,  and  nrast 
act  by  proxy  in  aiq>lying  the  rules  provided  for  each  par- 
ticular case.  If  it  fails  to  heed  the  suggestions  of  those 
appointed  to  inform  and  advise  it,  or  if  it  fails  to  delegate 
sufficient  authority  to  administrative  officers,  then  it  falls 
far  short  of  providing  for  effective  administration.  But 
it  is  just  on  these  two  points  that  a  Legislature  hedges  when 
considering  matters  that  appertain  to  administration.  A 
Legislature  that  regards  centralizaticm  with  suspicion  is  not 
lavish  in  its  delegations  of  power  to  a  board  or  commis- 
sioners, nor  is  it  at  all  prone  to  profit  by  the  suggestions  of 
other  State  officers. 

In  this  study  it  has  been  seen  how  repeated  reconmienda- 
tions  frcHn  the  Governor  and  other  competent  advisers  have 
been  utterly  ignored,  and  the  one  fatal  weakness  of  the  Ohio 
administrative  boards  has  been  the  want  of  authority.  The 
creation  of  a  public  sentiment  seems  the  only  remedy.    For 


*  rid.  Rip^rU  tgoo^  OkU  Livi  Si§€k  CcmmissUn^  pp.  1-7.  VUL  suprm^  p.  149. 

*Tbe  State  Board  of  Health,  the  State  Fire  Marshal  and  the  Isspedor  of 
Wofkthopi  and  Factories  are  perhaps  exceptions. 
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administrative  details  cannot  be  properly  embodied  in  ar 
Constitution  because  of  the  constantly  growing  needs  of 
modem  society. 

Furthermore  the  function  of  a  Legislature  is  primarily 
the  making  of  laws.  Its  size  is  unwieldy  for  administra- 
tive purposes;  its  complexion  is  alwajrs  partisan.  Its  acts 
are  tinged  by  party  influence.  Impartiality,  that  is  so  essen- 
tial in  effective  administration,  is  too  often  wanting  in  legis- 
lative action.  The  effects  of  this  are  apparent  in  the  man- 
aging of  State  institutions.^ 

Because  of  the  fluctuating  conditions  that  determine  the 
character  of  the  lawnnaking  body,  its  action  lacks  plan  and 
continuity.  There  is  not  that  consistent  effort  towards  a 
definite  goal  that  is  found  in  permanent  and  well  established 
administrative  bodies  and  in  all  successful  private  enter- 
prises.   It  l^slates  at  random. 

Despite  the  constantly  changing  conditions  that  dictate 
the  nature  of  the  L^slature,  a  certain  inertia,  an  unwilling- 
ness to  dq>art  from  precedent,  is  apparent.  The  L^sla- 
ture  lacks  initiative.  It  is  not  easy  for  it  to  change  itr 
policy.  The  older  functions  are  only  handed  over  to  boards 
and  commissions  by  d^rees.  Gradually  old  forms  are  dis* 
int^frated  and  new  ones  are  substituted.  When  new  func- 
tions are  thrust  forward,  however,  they  are  usually  corar 
mitted  to  strongly  centralized  authorities.  It  is  the  change 
from  one  method  to  another  that  appears  most  difficult 

Whenever  the  L^slature  has  created  competent  admin- 
istrative authorities,  it  has  done  so  only  in  compliance  with 
a  general  popular  demand  or  specific  requests  of  State 
officers.  The  constant  prayer  of  the  Governors  and  the 
heads  of  departments  and  of  subordinate  officers  has  been 
for  more  authority.  The  annual  reports  of  the  State  officers 
reveal  the  hdplessnesa  of  admini^rative  officers  only  par* 

>  VUL  n^:  pp.  6s,  66^  119. 
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tially  endowed  with  power.  So  manifest  has  been  this  need 
in  educational  work  that  private  initiative  has  been  invdced 
to  do  what  has  been  left  undone  through  the  inertia  of  the 
Legislature.*  There  has  beien  a  well  recognized  necessity 
for  such  centralization  as  has  been  effected. 

Being  thus  based  upon  real  needs,  the  results  of  such 
centralization  as  have  been  made  possible  by  legislative 
enactments  have  been  uniformly  beneficial.  In  no  sphere 
of  acticm  in  which  centralization  has  been  attempted  has  the 
Legislature  diminished  the  authority  it  granted  because  of 
unsatisfactory  results.  There  have  been  instances  of  re- 
lapse when  the  powers  of  officers  were  revdced,  but  these 
have  been  due  to  political  influences. 

From  its  extreme  position  of  administrative  omnipotence 
the  Legislature  has  been  slow  to  recede.  The  history  out- 
lined in  this  paper  reveals  a  gradual  but  steady  transfer  of 
power  from  the  Legislature  to  administrative  officers,  a 
tendency  toward  centralizing  in  a  responsible  administrative 
body.  This  tendency  to  grant  all  the  power  necessary  to 
competent  administration  has  been  much  accelerated  in  re- 
cent years.  In  the  past  fifteen  years  in  particular  a  large 
measure  of  State  authority  over  matters  formerly  attended 
to  by  localities  has  been  developed.  The  boards  of  more 
recent  creation  have  the  greatest  power.*  This  evolution 
of  the  Ohio  administrative  authority  displays  three  distinct 
steps  in  its  development 

I.  At  first  administrative  matters  were  left  almost  entirdy 
to  localities.  L^slative  provisions  remained  optional; 
they  were  therefore  practically  disr^;arded.  Complete  de- 
centralization existed. 

>Fi^.jfe^#,p.48. 

*  C/.  State  Fire  Marshal,  Jt^^^  p.  IS7,  aod  State  Board  of  Healtb,  stt^rm^  p. 
131,  with  Commntioaer  of  Schools,  sm^s^  p.  4S,  and  Board  of  Stats  dariticib 
M|^#,p.  113. 
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2.  Then  were  created  commissions  and  boards,  with 
power  to  recommend  and  to  guide  such  localities  as  cared 
to  follow  their  suggestions  into  better  administrative 
methods.  This  is  optional  centralization,  and  nearly  all  the 
Ohio  boards  are  now  in  this  stage. 

3.  A  gradual  increase  of  power  has  made  of  certain  boards 
strongly  centralized  administrative  bodies.  The  Board  of 
Health  is  an  illustration  of  this  stage.  When  such  an  in- 
crease of  power  is  granted  the  influence  of  the  administrative 
authorities  over  the  Legislature  is  proportionately  increased, 
and  the  suggestions  made  are  more  potent. 

The  tendency  in  Ohio  is  toward  this  stage  of  mandatory 
centralization. 

And  finally  this  study  suggests  the  power  of  an  administra- 
tive board,  even  though  endowed  with  little  l^^al  authority. 
The  moral  force  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  extends  to 
the  remotest  details  of  its  work.  The  things  accomplished  by 
the  first  superintendent  of  schools  and  by  several  of  the  subse- 
quent commissioners  suggest  the  same  conclusion.  The  per- 
sonal energy  and  ability  of  the  administrative  officers  can  to 
some  d^ree  offset  the  lack  of  legal  authority.  This  of  course 
cannot  apply  to  all  administrative  functions,  particularly 
those  in  which  a  great  amount  of  police  power  is  essential, 
and  yet  the  creation  of  public  sentiment  will  even  in  such 
cases  do  much  toward  bringing  about  the  desired  results. 
And  conversely,  great  legal  powers,  not  backed  by  public 
sentiment,  will  accomplish  little. 
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